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LIVES  OF  EMINENT  LAWYERS. 

1.  The  Lives  of  Kniinnit  Kn^Ush  Judges 
of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  C\n- 
turies.  By  W.  N.  Wel.'jby,  £.>^11.,  M.A., 
Recorder  of  Chesiter.  8vo.  London : 
1840. 

2.  The  Lives  of  Tivelve  Eminent  Judges  of 
the  Last  and  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  C.  Tou  nsiiend,  Esq.,  M.A  , 
Recorder  of  Macclesfield.  Two  vol¬ 
umes.  8vo.  London ;  1840. 

In  an  Essay  on  (lin-Siiops,  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  ‘  Essays,  by  Boz,’  will 
be  found  some  curious  remarks  on  the 
liability  of  cerlnin  trades  to  run  mad  in 
concert,  or  contract  epidemic  disorders  of 
a  very  distressing  and  eccentric  kind  ;  the 
most  remarkable  symptoms  being  an  enor¬ 
mous  outlay  in  decorations  and  announce¬ 
ments,  or  an  nnacconnialtlc  eagerness  to 
create  a  demand  for  commodities  by  over¬ 
stocking  the  market  with  them.  The  writer 
nicntions  gin-shops,  shawl-shops,  and  drug¬ 
gists  as  familiar  instances  ;  but  we  should 
be  inclined  to  name  booksellers  as  the  sever¬ 
est  sufierers  from  such  maladies;  for  though 
their  expenditure  in  plaster  pillars,  gildiitg 
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and  plate-glass,  has  not  hitherto  been  ex¬ 
cessive,  they  surely  more  than  compensate 
for  any  comparative  saving  in  these  articles 
by  advertisements  ;  and  no  class  of  traders 
speculate  more  rashly  on  a  demand  to  be 
created,  or  rush  into  madder  competition  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  an  opening  or  new  field 
for  capital.  With  them,  it  never  rains  but 
it  pours;  single  misfortunes  (meaning  bad 
books)  never  come  alone;  and  when  we  get 
a  good  thing,  it  speedily  becomes  so  paro¬ 
died  and  travestied  by  imitators,  that  we 
often  end  by  wishing  we  never  had  it  at  all. 
For  example,  the  historical  novels  of  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  are  a  heavy  set¬ 
off  against  onr  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Waverley  ;  and  as  to  the  fashionable 
novels,  we  are  tempted  to  address  the  only 
surviving  founder  of  any  note  in  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Cole: — ‘Oh,  Lord  N. ,  Lord  N.  ! 
where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  die  ?” 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  he  admitted 
that  the  prolonged  duration  as  well  as  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  of  the  madness  or  dis¬ 
ease,  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  re¬ 
missness  of  tlic  critical  j)ortion  of  the  press  ; 
fi)r  it  is  obvious  that  a  good  slashing  article 
might  operate  as  beneficially  as  shaving  the 
head  and  blistering;  and  a  coxcombical 
writer  held  up  to  merited  ridicule,  would  be 
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as  iticapable  of  coininuiiicatiiig  infection  as  | 

a  bale  of^oods  rinsed  in  vinciiar  and  fnnii- i 
”  .  ^  ,  ,1 
gated,  according  to  the  approved  laws  of 

(piarantine.  To  show  what  may  be  done  in 
this  line,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  sud¬ 
den  and  beneficial  check  given  to  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  lady-travellers  by  our  chief 
southern  contemporary.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  say  that  the  highborn  dames  in  question 
were  superlluous  on  the  field  of  literature, 
but  their  copyists  would  be  ;  and  even  of  fair 
originals,  we  had  assuredly  enough.  Just  so 
— to  come  to  the  class  of  productions  whose  | 
threatened  influx  has  frightened  us  into  the ' 
foregoing  train  of  reflection — far  be  it  from  i 
us  to  say  or  insinuate  that  Mr.  Welsby  and 
Mr.  T  ownshend  are  to  be  received  as  unbid- ! 
den  and  unwelcome  guests,  or  tliat  there  is  | 
no  room  for  tliem  at  our  table  ;  but  we  hon-  ^ 
estly  think  we  have  now  as  much  legal 
biography  as  we  shall  want  till  another  gen¬ 
eration  of  lawyers  has  died  away  ;  and  we  ! 
trust  ‘  the  trade’  will  take  due  notice  of  the 
fact.  The  works  before  us,  with  Mr.  Twiss’s  , 
Jjifc  of  Lord  Kldon  and  Lord  Campbeirs  ; 
J jives  of  the  Clianrellors  (when  completed),  i 
will  make  about  twelve  tliick  closely-jirinled  ! 
octavos  ;  which  is  as  much  as  an  enlightened  ; 
public  can  masticate,  and  more  than  it  can  ■ 
digest,  of  any  given  subject  within  two 
years. 

We  have  already  borne  willing  testimony 
to  the  very  high  merits  of  Mr.  Twiss’s  and  ' 
Lord  Campbell’s  works  ;  and  it  is  no  slight  j 
jiraise  to  say,  that  Mr.  Welsby ’s  and  Mr.  j 
Townshend’s  are  in  all  respects  worthy  to  I 
be  placed  alongside  of  them.  Here,  how-  j 
ever,  we  must  (iistinguish.  1 

Mr.  Welsby’s  publication  contains  a  great  | 
deal  of  valuable  matter  and  agreeable  wri- ! 
ting  ;  but  seven  out  of  the  sixteen  memoirs  j 
are  not  his  own  ;  and  there  is  internal  evi- 1 
deuce  that,  as  regards  these  at  any  rate,  the 
volunteered  iluties  of  editor  have  been  some¬ 
what  hastily  perfi)rmed.  Tiie  notice  of  Hale 
is  a  mere  reprint  of  a  Magazine  article  on 
the  face  of  it. 

Mr.  Townshend  felt  more  re.spect  ft)r  the 
public,  or  had  not  the  same  reasons  for  hur¬ 
rying  into  the  field.  ‘  From  a  consideration 
of  delicacy  due  to  relatives,  (so  runs  the 
Preface,)  the  biograph.er  has,  in  every  in¬ 
stance  -.vhci  e  there  were  imuietliate  descend¬ 
ants  survi'.  ing,  reipicsted  and  olitaincd  per¬ 
mission  to  publish  ilie.'C  !iicnioir.s.  To  the 
E  ill  »)f  I'^ldun,  to  Lords  Kenyt)n,  Alv.nilev, 
lledcsdale,  and  Teuterden,  and  to  the  Hon¬ 
orable  'I’homas  Er.-kine,  his  acknowledg¬ 
ments  are  especially  due  for  the  courtesy 
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with  which  the  permission  was  conceded. 
For  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  justice 
of  the  comments  he  is  alone  responsible. 

A  third  of  these  volttiiKS  is  mir.’  A  state¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  adds  incalculably  to  the 
value  of  siicli  a  work. 

The  lives  included  in  Mr.  Welsby’s  vol¬ 
ume  are  those  of  Whitelock,  Holt,  Lord 
Cowper,  Lord  Harcourt,  Lord  Macclesfield, 
Lord  King,  Lord  'Pal  hot.  Lord  Hat  hurst, 
and  Lord  Camden,  by  Mr.  Welsby  himself: 
Hale,  by  Mr.  H.  Merivale  ;  Hlackstone,  by  a 
writer  not  named;  LordsNottingham,  Hard- 
wicke,  Mansfield,  'Phurlow,  and  Ashburton, 
by  the  late  Edmund  Plunkett  Hurke  ; — a 
man  never  mentioned  without  expressions 
of  the  warmest  regard  and  highest  admira¬ 
tion  by  his  contemporaries.  He  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Judge  in  the  West  Indies 
in  183’J,  and  was  killed  in  a  hurricane  in 
1835.  The  Lives  contributed  by  him  are 
more  than  ortliuarily  attractive ;  iudepen- 
dently  of  the  variety  of  racy  anecdotes  scat¬ 
tered  ihrough  them,  they  <lerive  a  peculiar 
charm  from  the  genial  humor  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  'Pownshend’s  twelve  forensic  or  ju¬ 
dicial  Ca'sars  are — Lords  Loughborough, 
Kenyon,  Ellenborough,  'Penterden,  Alvan- 
ley,  Er.skine,  lledesdale,  Stowell,  and  El¬ 
don  ;  Mr.  Justice  Huller,  Sir  William  (irant, 
and  Sir  Vicary  Uibbs.  'Phe  general  char¬ 
acter  and  tendency  of  his  volumes  are  stated 
in  a  striking  passage  of  the  preface  : 

‘  In  the  biogriqJiy  of  these  revered  magis¬ 
trates,  who.«e  eonlenqiorary  course  reflects 
light  upon  each  other,  and  illustrates  the  legal 
annals  of  our  times,  tiiere  are  eomprehended 
records  of  eloipienl  tlebale,  and  able  statesman¬ 
ship,  and  useful  legislation;  many  bright  pas¬ 
sages  of  national  hist(»ry ;  reports  of  tho.<e 
•  ■vi'iitful  trial.s  which  move  the  feelings,  and 
stir  tlie  blood  ;  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of 
advocacy;  the  narrative  of  early  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  severe  privations;  ot  persevering 
diligence,  delermined  fortitude,  and  unwearied 
hope;  of  ihe  lucky  cluincc  tind  crowinng  vic- 
i  lory ;  the  clondeil  opetung  of  their  tbrumes  and 
j  its  serene  close  ;  the  mode  and  manner,  so  well 
j  worth  studying,  in  which  these  intellectual 
j  prize-men,  *•  bankrupt  ot’  health  and  jtrodi<jaI 
i  of  r'asc.*’  achievcil  wealth,  titles  and  liune.  \Vc 
I  trace  tlie  gradual  ascent  of  the  surgeon's  b.iy, 

I  and  the  b.irher's  son.  up  the  rugged  stm  )>,  and 
!  rejiuei;  over  tlie  coiir.-e  of  the  brothers  T'Cott, 
working  their  wtiy  from  the  coalfliler’s  yard  at 
.Xewctislle.  lt»  tlm  iieighl  of  civil  grealnc.^.-^ — 
teaidung  the  valuabli*  lesson,  fri. right  with 
courage  titid  con.-lancy,  to  the  profes.-ioii,  that 
neither  lf>w!itu‘ss  of  birth,  nor  alcsem-c  of  for¬ 
tune,  iM)r  ilelay  of  opjrortuniiy,  is  suflicient  to 
r-rush  or  .«uhdue  the  progressive  aiul  expanding 
tiirce  of  ttiient  and  iudr.siry.’ 
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This  is  pretty  near  the  moral  we  endeav¬ 
ored  to  point  in  onr  review  of  the  Life  of 
Lord  Eldon.  In  the  course  of  that  review, 
we  also  discussed  most  of  the  obvious  topics 
suggested  by  this  descrij)tion  of  biography, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  recurring  to 
them.  For  this  reason  we  shall  deal  with  [ 
the  works  before  us  rather  dillerently  ;  and  i 
rather  diHerently  than  we  should  deal  witli  ! 
works  whose  contents,  (or  the  more  attrac-  j 
live  portion  of  them,)  transferred  t6  our  ; 
pages,  would  have  the  charm  of  novelty. 
We  shall  abridge  and  ipiote  only  so  much 
of  these  as  may  be  found  necessary  in  an 
attempt  we  are  about  to  make,  to  fix  the  | 
claims  and  character  of  the  legal  profession  j 
in  England  by  a  sketch  of  its  brightest  or-  i 
iiaments,  its  proudest  illustrations — the  law-  { 
yers  to  whom  the  traditions  of  past  ages,  or 
the  remains  of  ‘  hero-worshi|)  ’  still  linger- i 
ing  in  our  own,  would  assign  niches  in  a  } 
British  Valhalla,  or  (our  nearest  apjiroach 
to  a  Valhalla)  the  passages  and  waiting- 
rooms  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

That  the  attempt  is  a  somewhat  hazardous 
one,  is  undeniable;  ami  the  ditliculties  re¬ 
cently  experienced  by  the  famous  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Taste  in  classifying  the  Worthies  of 
the  Cnited  Kingdom,  arc  alone  sulFicient  to 
j)rove  the  impossibility  of  inducing  unani¬ 
mous,  or  any  thing  like  unanimous,  agree¬ 
ment  on  such  points;  but  we  believe  the 
majority  of  impartial  persons,  after  duly 
weighing,  comparing  and  analyzing,  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  only 
eleven  Ihiglish  lawyers  who  fairly  combine  j 
the  two  essential  reijuisites  of  professional  j 
admiration  and  popular  renown  ;  Coke,  j 
Hale,  Somers,  Holt,  Hardwicke,  .Mansfield,  i 
Camden,  lilackstone,  Stowell,  I'rskine,  and 
Ivomilly.  There  is  something  factitious  or  ! 

fugitive  about  all  the  rest  who  mi'rht  be! 

®  .  ^1 
iiameil  as  camliduies.  They  may  have  been  i 

great  judges,  like  Lords  Kenyon,  Ellenbor-  \ 
ough,  and  'Penterden  ;  or  consummate  ad¬ 
vocates,  like  the  late  Lord  Abinger  and  Sir 
M  illiam  Follett ;  but  they  took  things  pretty 
nearly  as  they  found  them,  and  therefore 
left  no  impress  on  their  age;  they  con- 1 
tributed  nothing,  or  nothing  of  an  endur- j 
ing  character,  to  legislation  or  legal  litera-i 
ture  ;  they  were  not  associated  with  any 
great  struggle  for  constitutional  rights;  nor  ' 
(above  all)  is  any  impulsive  feeling  of  ad- j 
miration  or  respect  awakened  in  the  minds* 
of  the.  greater  public  by  the  bare  mention 
of  their  names.  Now  jiopular  (at  least  un¬ 
professional)  recognition  is,  in  our  opinion, 
indispensable  to  make  a  genuine  worthy  in 


the  highest  sense,  <.r  fairly  set  up  an  object 
of  hero-worship;  and  though  it  may  be 
urged  that  a  following  generation  is  as  like- 
Iv  to  err  from  iornorance  or  forgetfulness  as 
a  contemporary  age  from  jirejudice,  this  can 
only  apply  to  persons  whose  .services  have 
been  jierformed  in  obscurity  ;  ami  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  case  in  which 
so  conspicuous  an  actor  as  a  successful  law¬ 
yer  could  be  held  entitled  to  a  national 
tribute,  if,  to  establish  his  claim,  it  were 
necessary  to  reverse  the  judgment  or  kindle 
the  enthusiasm  of  posterity.  On  this  jirin- 
ciple,  we  hesitated  a  little  before  we  put 
down  Lord  fStowell,  doubting  whether  the 
sense  of  his  greatness  was  sulliciently  dif¬ 
fused  :  but  his  Continental  reputation  more 
than  counterbalances  any  insensibility 
(which  can  arise  only  from  pure  ignorance) 
in  his  countrymen.  As  to  (jilanville,  Brac- 
ton,  and  1/ittleton,  they  arc  mere  abstrac¬ 
tions  or  names  for  books.  Sir  'I'homa.s 
More’s  place  is  aimmg  scholars  and  philan¬ 
thropists;  and  Bacon  belongs  to  mankind. 

In  ihe  controversy  raised  by  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Taste  relative  to  the 
proposed  statue  of  Cromwell,  it  was  vehe¬ 
mently  debated  to  what  extent  the  want  of 
virtue  or  morality  was  an  allowable  deduc¬ 
tion  from  greatness;  and  most  reasonable 
people  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
more  could  be  fairly  required  than  that  the 
prominent  impression  should  be  that  of 
great  capacity  or  high  enterprise,  not  igno- 
blv  directed,  and  leaving  indelible  traces  of 
the  passage  of  a  master-mind.  It  is  enruigh, 
therefore,  t«  say  of  Coke,  the  first  upon  our 
list  of  worthies,  that  he  was  the  most  jiro- 
foundly  learned  English  lawyer  that  ever 
lived;  and  that  his  writings  on  professional 
subjects  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
Law',  'riie  famous  Commentary  on  Little¬ 
ton  has  been  not  unaptly  termed  tbe  Law¬ 
yer’s  Bible,  (we  rather  think  the  name  was 
first  given  by  Dr.  Watt,)  so  deep  and  unre¬ 
mitting  was  the  attention  devoted  to  it  in 
the  days  of  the  Hargraves  and  Butlers  ; 
and  as  to  the  Reports,  let  his  great  rival 
Bacon  sjieak  : — ‘  ’Fo  give  every  man  his 
due,  had  it  not  been  fur  Sir  IMward  Coke’s 
Reports,  which,  though  they  have  many 
errors,  and  some  peremptory  and  exirajudi 
cial  resolutions  more  ihan  are  warranted, 
yet  they  contain  infinite  good  d(!cisions  and 
rulings  over  ol  ciises;  the  law  by  this  time 
had  been  like  a  ship  without  ballast,  f»ir 
I  iliat  tiie  cases  of  moilern  (  xperience  are 
lied  from  those  that  are  adjudged  and  ruled 
in  former  time.’ 
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His  professional  admirers  mny  fairly  rest  j 
Itere ;  and  perhaps  this  would  he  their 
wisest  course;  for  it  is  far  from  clear  that 
Coke  really  plavcd  the  |)rj)mincnt  and  orig¬ 
inal  part  in  asserting  the  itidependence  ol 
the  Bench  that  has  been  ])opularly  attributed 
to  him.  We  threw  out  a  hint  to  this  etfect 
in  an  Article  of  some  length  on  Mr.  John¬ 
stone’s  JAfd  of  Cuke,  in  our  forty-seventh 
volume;  but  it  is  riijht  to  add  that,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  Coke,  by  his  own  show¬ 
ing  at  le.ist,  per.sonally  confronted  the  King 
in  a  manner  which  does  him  infinite  credit, 
considering  the  frail  tenure  on  which  lie 
held  his  ortice.  For  example  : 

j 

‘  A  controversy  of  law  between  parties  vyas 
heard  by  the  king,  and  sentence  given,  wliic.h 
w\as  repealed  for  this,  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  common  law :  then  the  king  said  that  he 
thought  the  law'  wais  Ibunded  upon  reason,  and 
that  he  and  others  had  reason,  as  well  as  the 
judges:  to  wdiich  it  was  answ’cred  by  me,  that 
true  it  was  that  (Jod  hiul  emloweil  his  majesty 
with  excellent  science,  and  great  endowments 
of  nature;  but  his  majesty  wms  not  learned  in 
the  laws  of  his  realm  of  England,  and  causes 
w’hich  concerned  the  life,  or  inheritance,  or 
goods,  or  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  are  not  to  be 
<lecided  by  natural  reason,  but  by  the  artificial 
reason  and  judgment  of  law',  wdiich  law'  is  an 
art  wliicli  retpiires  long  stiuly  and  experience, 
before  that  a  man  can  attain  to  the  coLrnizance 
of  it;  and  that  the  law'  was  t!ie  golden  met- 
wand  and  mea.‘'Urc  to  try  the  cause  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  w'hich  protected  his  majesty  in 
safety  and  peace  ;  with  w'hich  the  king  was 
greatly  olfendcib  ^''d  said,  that  then  he  .should 
be  under  the  law',  which  was  treason  to  altirrn, 
as  he  said  ;  to  which  1  said,  that  Bracton  .<aith, 
(find  lie.r  non  debtl  csne  sub  Itontinc.  sed  sub 
Deo  el  lege.'* 

'J'he  leading  events  in  the  political  and 
private  life  of  Coke  were  etiumerated  and 
discussed  in  the  article  alretidy  mentioned. 
Hale’s  reptitation  is  of  a  very  dilTerent  or¬ 
der.  It  rests  on  the  whole  tenor  of  a  life: 
and  his  habit  <)f  setting  down  his  inmost 
thoug’nts  in  writing  has  fortunately  enabled 
.  us  to  form  ati  estimate  of  the  springs  which 
intluenced  his  conduct,  as  well  as  ot  his 
outward  demeanor  asid  public  professions. 
It  needed  something  of  the  sort  to  redeem 
a  part  of  his  career  from  the  suspicion  of 
tiiiKi-serving ;  but  wiien  we  arc  ju'operly 
impressed  with  the  prittciples  on  which  he 
acl(‘d,  we  gradually  come  round  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  a  man  will  best  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  good  citi'/.en  and  upright  magis¬ 
trate,  in  troubled  times,  by  keeping  aloof 

*  llep.  p.  6''. 
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from  party,  and  helping  to  maintain  order, 
without  regarding  whether  Cavaliers  or 
Ivoundheads,  l*resbyterians  or  Indejten- 
deuts.  Kings,  Pailiaments,  or  Lords-Pro- 
tectors,  were  uppermost.  Indeed,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  evils  ol  a  revolutitmary  or 
transition  state  of  things  would  be  incalcu¬ 
lably  increased — nay,  that  downright  anar¬ 
chy  might  ensue — if  all  men  of  honor  and 
princij)le  were  to  declme  acting  in  a  magis¬ 
terial  capacity,  under  a  government  whose 
title  was  disputed;  or  if  it  were  madeatest 
of  integrity  and  patriotism  (as  it  ceritiiidy 
was  in  one  ancient  republic)  to  go  heart 
and  soul  with  one  faction  or  another ;  in 
which  case  no  com|)romise  could  ever  be 
practicable,  and  no  honest  mediator  could 
exist.  ‘It  was  Hale’s  deliberate  rule’ 
(says  IMr.  Merivale,  the  writer  of  the  able 
biographical  notice  in  iMr.  Welsby’s  collec- 
tioti)  ‘  to  actpiiesce  in  the  government  de 
faeto,  without  .servile  approbation  of  its 
measures,  if  obnoxious  to  his  sense  of  right. 
His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  citizen  was  the 
very  reverse  of  that  of  the  nonjurors  of 
every  revolution.  He  proposed  tlie  Ilomau 
citizen  Atticus  to  himself  as  a  model  in 
j)olitical  conduct;  and,  of  course,  be  was 
willing  to  incur  the  reproach  to  which  that 
personage  was  subject  from  all  classes  of 
|>artisans  in  ancient  Home,  w  ho  treated  him 
as  a  trimmer  and  waiter  on  Providence.’ 

It  rerpiires  much  force  of  character,  and 
the  true  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  prc'perly 
manifested  on  occasions,  not  to  merit  this 
reproach  to  some  extent ;  and  we  are  far 
from  clear  tlnit  Atticus  did  not  merit  it. 
'Phere  is  a  wide  dilference  between  posi¬ 
tively  refusing  to  take  either  side  iu  a  party 
contest,  and  withdrawing  into  j)rivatc  Pile 
to  indulge  a  taste  for  indolence,  lettered  or 
unlettered.  We  may  mourn  over  the  fate 
of  Archimedes,  too  much  occupied  by  his 
jiroblem  to  know  that  Syracuse  was  taken  ; 
Imt  as  for  the  count*'}'  squire  who  was  ob¬ 
served  quietly  drawing  a  fox-cover  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  field  of  I'dgehill,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fight,  the  first  trooper  who 
came  across  him  would  have  been  justified 
in  cleaving  him  to  the  girdle.  Hale  hit 
the  happy  medium,  and  received  the  re¬ 
spectful  confi(l(‘nce  of  the  leading  men  of 
both  sides.  In  liis  professional  capacity, 
he  was  employed  by  turns  for  the  |>arlia- 
ment  and  the  crown.  Burnet  says  he  was 
assigned  Counsel  to  Charles  I.  on  his  trial; 
and  Serge.iiil  Bunningtoii  conjecture'  that 
it  was  by  Hale’s  advice  that  the  King  took 
the  line  of  denying  the  jurisdictiun  of  the 
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court.  I'iit  tills  is  luily  coujecturo  ;  :iiul  dorcd  it,  sayinj,  ‘  I  cr;n  no  hv.jger  act  under 
the  !>isho|)  of  8t.  David's  (’riiirlwall)  iu  sucii  autliority.’ 

liis  edition  of  liiiruet,  doubts  u  lietber  Hale  He  sal  as  uietubcr  tor  tlic  county  of  Hlou- 
was  ever  so  assi^neil  or  acted  at  all.  coster  in  the  i’arlianient  which  recalled 

'riic  fate  of  liie  M(»narch  and  the  Mon-  Clnrles  II.,  and  he  endeavored  to  obviate 
archy  tilled  Hale  with  an.^iou-^  forehodiniis ;  the  had  con>e<|ueMces  ol  an  uncotidilionaJ 
and  he  is  said  to  h.ive  bill  the  nnlini^hed  restoratioti,  by  moving  for  a  committee  to 
manuscript  of  his  ‘  IMeas  (d'  tlie  Crown  ’  j  dige^t  pr(*posiliiins,  »!v:c. ;  hut  the  motion  was 
hcliiud  the  waiuscotino  of  his  study,  with  j  ojiposed  by  .Monk,  and  laiie<l  in  conse- 

ihe  remark,  that  ‘  rh(*rc  would  he  m>  more  |  <j'UMice.  \  t  t  such  was  t!ie  general  esli- 

occasion  for  them  u:.til  the  IviiiL’’  was  re- 
st^ired  to  his  right.’  He  afterwards  de- 
tended  l..ord  Craven  in  so  independent  a 
manner,  as  to  draw  on  himself  the  threats 
of  the  Attorney-Ceneral  for  tlie  Common- 
wcJilth  ;  hut  very  sltorlly  after  the  com-  King  could  have  found  an  in  nester  or  an 

mencement  of  the  Protectorate,  ( December  abler  man  for  llte  employment,  he  would 

1(),  KJod,)  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  and  jtro-  not  have  advanced  you  to  it.  He  prefers 
posed  to  make  him  ;i  Judge.  'I’he  story  'you,  because  he  knows  no  one  who  so  well 
goes  that  Hale  objected,  and  jtlainly  told  |  de.serves  it.’ 

the  Protector  that  he  was  not  satislied  <d  i  In  the  olden  time,  it  was  not  decent  to 


mate  »d'  Hale’s  virtues  ;md  judicial  merit, 
that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  ro'tored 
government  was  to  ajipoint  liim  Chiet  15a- 
ron ;  the  pleasure  of  l!ic  Crown  being 
thus  notiiied  by  Lord  Clarendon — ‘  If  tlic 


his  anlhorily,  hut  gave  up  his  scrujiles  on 
Cromwell’s  saving, — ‘  If  yon  won’t  let  me 
govern  by  red  gowns,  I  am  resolved  to  gov¬ 
ern  by  red  coats.’  Sergeant  Rnnniiigton, 
with  the  caution  of  an  old  pleader,  (pies- 
tions  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote.  ‘  1 
doubt  whether  the  army  had  at  this  time 
any  regular  uniform  ;  and,  if  they  had,  that 
it  was  scarlet.’  But  Air.  Alerivale  asserts 


'  he  made  a  Bishop  without  a  struggle,  ami 
Speakers  were  invariably  firced  into  the 
j  chair.  We  arc  not  aware  whether  Judges 
j  w  ere  expected  to  go  through  the  same  farce, 
hilt,  cmisideriiig  that  Hale  had  already  act¬ 
ed  as  a  Judge  for  several  years,  some  of  the 
reasons  he  drew  up  on  this  occasion  for  liis 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  dignity,  savor 
somewhat  of  undue  refmcmeiit  or  alFccted 


that  many  of  Cromw  ell’s  regiments  certain¬ 
ly  wore  red  coats,  though  a  regular  uniform 
was  not  introduced  into  the  French  army 
till  1B70,  nor  into  the  Fnglish  until  a  still 
later  period.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Hale  be¬ 
came  convinced  of  the  jiroprieiy  «)f  com¬ 
pliance,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  a 


!  humility.  'P hey  were  twelve  iu  niiinher  ; 
j  and  one  is,  that  having  had  the  perusal  of 
I  most  of  the  considerable  titles  and  (jues- 
lioiis  in  law  then  on  foot  in  England,  *  it 
is  not  so  fit  for  me,  that  am  pre-engaged 
in  opinion,  to  have  these  cases  fall  under 
my  judgment  as  a  judge,’ — an  argument 


puisne  Judge  of  the  Common  Pieas.  His  whicl;  would  disqualify  all  men  in  large 
scruples,  however,  w  ere  not  yet  silenced,  j  practice,  and  render,  for  exaiiqilc,  the  ap- 


and  he  soon  came  lo  a  resolution  to  lake  no  i  point ment  of  the  present  Chief-Justice  of 


part  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  |  the  (Common  Pleas,  generally  esteemed  the 
law’,  because,  ‘  in  matters  of  blood,  he  w  as  j  very  best  that  could  have  been  made,  deci- 


always  to  choose  the  safe  side’  The  ilis-  dedly  the  worst.  But  what  induces  us  to 
linction  is  so  utterly  indefensible,  except  as  1  think  that  a  certain  degree  of  self-ahase- 


a  matter  of  personal  feeling,  that  his  biog¬ 
raphers  have  employed  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
jectural  reasoning  to  account  for  it.  One 
solution  is,  that  Cromwell’s  repeated  inter- 
lereiice  made  it  imjiossihle  to  insure  a  fair 
trial,  hut  the  only  recorded  instance  of  such 
interference  occurred  in  a  civil  suit.  It  is 
said  that,  fmding  the  jury  returned  by  the 
express  direction  of  Cromwell,  Hale  dis¬ 
missed  them,  ami  refused  to  try  the  cause  ; 
that  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  and  said,  ‘  You 
are  not  lit  to  he  a  judge  ;’  and  that  Hale 
gravely  answered,  ‘  It  is  true.’  He  iiot- 
w  ithslaiidiiig  retained  his  ofiice  till  the  death 
of  the  Protector,  when  he  instantly  surren- 


ment  was  conventional  and  expected,  is  the 
conclusion  ;  where  he  prays,  ‘  that  if  he 
must  take  something,  it  may  he  the  lowest 
place  that  may  he,  that  I  may  avoid  envy — 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  counsel  in  ordinary,* 
or,  at  most,  the  place  of  a  puisne  Judge  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  would  suit  me  best.’ 

i 

*  Hale  w.n**  alrrady  a  Serg'  ant,  hut  at  this  period 
the  Crown  C«)unsel  were  aliunst  exrlusively  ta¬ 
ken  from  among  the  Sergeants,  whieli  has  caused 
some  niisap|»relnnision  as  lo  tho  antupiity  of  the 
rank.  Lord  Camphell  slates  that  Pgerton  (I.ord 
Klle'imere)  wa**  made  (ineeii’s  Counsel  at  a  peri¬ 
od  antecedent  to  liie  nomination  (»f  Bacon,  who 
has  commonly  heeii  deemed  the  first. 
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Ho  also  objects  on  the  score  of  poverty, 

‘  my  estate  not  beinjr  above  L.500  [)er  an¬ 
num,  six  cbildren  unprovided  for,  and  a 
debt  of  L.  1(100  ]yin<T  upon  me.’  The  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  judges  were  then  very  low,  not 
exceeding  two  or  three  hundred  a-year,  and 
the  chief  emoluments  consisted  of  fees 
and  j)laces  out  (jf  which  a  family  might  be 
provided  for. 

Hale  carried  his  .scruples  regarding  pre¬ 
sents  to  an  extent  which  has  exposed  him 
to  ridicule  from  some,  and  to  the  imptita- 
lion  of  j)harisaical  uprightness  from  others.! 
Thus,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury  ' 
having  a  case  to  try  before  him  on  the] 
western  circuit,  he  insisted  on  being  allow- I 
ed  to  pay  for  the  six  sugar-loaves  which,  | 
according  to  a  long-established  custom, 
they  presented  to  him.  With  more  apparent 
reason,  he  followed  the  same  course  as  to 
a  buck  sent  him  by  a  litigant,  who,  it  is  said, 
on  learning  the  reception  of  his  venison, 
immediately  withdrew  the  record.  Unless 
this  also  was  a  prescriptive  donation  from 
one  of  the  parks  which,  time  immemorial, 
have  contributed  their  (juota  of  haunches 
to  circuit  festivity,  we  do  not  understand 
how  the  most  carping  adversary  can  make 
Hale’s  refusal  the  foundation  of  a  doubt. 
As  was  fully  explained  in  a  well-known  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Ilacon  in  this  Journal,  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  bribes,  under  the  shape  of  pre.^ents, 
was  common,  just  as  fornication  and  adul-  ' 
tery  were  common  after  the  Restoration, ' 
but  never  otherwise  than  as  a  thing  which  j 
was  disapproved  and  discountenanced  by  all  ■ 
goorl  men;  nay,  which  revolted  even  thej 
public  opinion  of  a  very  corruj)t  age  ;  or 
how  is  the  iiidignant  cry  raised  by  tlie  tirst ' 
exposure  of  Bacon’s  malversations  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for?  Besides,  Sir  Thomas  More 
had  set  the  example  of  refusing  j)resents  in 
the  early  part  of  the  preceding  century  ; 
and  when  the  paramount  importance  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  judicial  ermine  pure  from  the 
taint  of  suspicion  is  considered,  all  think¬ 
ing  men  will  assuredly  agree,  that,  if  Hale 
erred  at  all,  he  erred  »>n  the  right  side. 

We  believe  the  practice  of  (trnines  has 
been  formally  abolished  in  France;  but  a 
])racticc  equally  blameable  still  exists  there. 
It  is  usual  for  the  litigant,  node  or  female, 
to  have  a  private  interview  with  the  Bresi- 
dentof  the  court  in  which  the  suit  is  pend¬ 
ing;  and,  on  these  occasions,  every  art  of 
solicitation  >nay  be  employed.  An  English 
nobleman,  not  long  ago,  neglected  this  cer- 
eniony,  and  lost  his  cause  in  the  tirst  in¬ 
stance.  He  paid  the  expected  compliment 


[Dec. 

prior  to  the  hearing  in  the  appeal  court, 
and  gained  his  cause.  We  ourselves  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present,  w  hen  a  young  and  very 
pretty  woman,  who  was  suing  for  a  separa¬ 
tion,  returned  from  her  audience.  She  was 
(juite  radiant  at  the  residt,  and  ran  in  ex¬ 
claiming,  Tout  va  him  ;  Ir  Presidmt  itaif 
rfiannant  pour  moi  !  'J'here  may  be  noth¬ 
ing  in  such  things,  but  they  give  rise  to  odd 
suspicions  at  the  best ;  and  justice  should  be 
like  Casar’s  wife;  though,  by  the  way,  it 
is  far  from  clear  that  C:esar’s  wife  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  her  present  value  by  her  cotem¬ 
poraries. 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  personally 
s(»liciting  the  Judge  prevailed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  England  in  Hale’s  time  ;  for  a  no- 
hleman  of  ducal  rank  was  so  incensed  at 
his  refusal  to  give  a  private  audience,  as  to 
make  formal  mention  of  it  to  the  king, 
j  who  replied,  ‘  Oddshsh,  man  !  I  verily  be- 
'  lieve  he  would  have  used  me  no  better,  had 
'  I  gone  to  solicit  him  for  one  of  my  own 
!  causes.’  Roger  North,  who  labors  hard  on 
!  all  occasions  to  depreciate  Hale,  asserts  that 
I  he  had  an  obvious  leaning  against  the  rich 
jam!  noble;  and  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to 
!  his  Translation  of  Juvenal,  says, — ‘  I  re- 
!  member  a  saying  of  King  Charles  H.  on 
j  Sir  Matthew’  Hale  (who  was  doubtless  an 
I  uncorrupt  and  upright  man),  that  his  ser¬ 
vants  were  sure  to  be  cast  on  a  trial  which 
was  heard  before  him  ;  not  that  he  thought 
the  judge  was  possible  to  be  bribed,  but 
that  his  integrity  might  be  too  scrupulous, 
and  that  the  causes  of  tlie  crown  were  al¬ 
ways  suspicious,  w  here  the  privileges  of  the 
subjects  were  concerned.’  Here,  again,  we 
tmist  take  into  account  the  all-pervading 
corruption  of  the  times,  and  the  general 
subserviency  of  the  judges.  An  age  that 
!  could  tolerate  Scroggs  and  JetTries  without 
j  a  simultaneous  outbreak  of  execration  or 
I  disgust,  might  consistently  sneer  at  Hale 
!  as  a  seeker  of  po])ularily. 

I  He  was  made  Chief-Justice  of  the  King’s 
'  Bench  in  1()7I,  and  continued  in  this  otlice 
i  until  a  few  months  before  his  deatli,  which 

I  ' 

took  place  on  December  ‘Joth,  l(iT();  so 
*that,  including  the  period  he  sat  as  puisne 
Judge  under  the  Protectorate,  he  was  abont 
twenty  years  upon  the  I’ench.  ’Phe  only 
j  blot  upon  his  career  is  the  sentence  of  death 
he  passed  on  two  women  for  witchcraft  in 
1()()4.  ‘The  fate  of  these  victims,’  says 
Mr.  Merivale,  ‘  is,  in  Sir’ Matthew  Hale’s 
life,  what  that  of  Andre  is  in  the  life  of 
Washington,  and  that  of  D'Enghien  in  the 
life  of  Buonaparte — the  chapter  to  which 
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tlie  reader  turns  with  iiK'st  exultation,  or 
with  most  rei^ret,  accordin-;  as  he  is  in  tlie 
vein  to  depreciate  or  exalt  the  character  ot 
liis  subject.’  Apologists  ct.mmonly  try  to 
bring  him  olFoii  the  score  ol  the  prejudices 
of  his  age,  hut  this  is  simply  placing  him 
on  a  level  with  the  vulgar ;  for  the  mon¬ 
strous  injustice  of  jrunishing  witchcraft,  or 
pretended  witchcraft,  with  death,  was 
clearly  recognized  by  all  the  enlightened 
portion  of  society.  The  truth,  as  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Merivale,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
prejudice  in  <ptestion  belonged  rather  to  a 
sect  than  to  the  period  ;  and  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Hale’s  conduct  may  be  found  in 
liis  peculiar  religious  tenets.  The  witch- 
persecutions  under  Cromwell,  and  in  New- 
England,  show  the  sectarian  feelincr  on  the 
point;  and,  so  late  as  1743,  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws  against  witchcraft  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  Presbytery  in  Edinburgh 
as  a  national  sin.  Hale  made  hisjudgment 
the  subject  of  a  written  meditation,  ‘  Con¬ 
cerning  the  mercy  of  (iod,  in  preserving  us 
from  the  malice  and  power  of  Evil  Angels;’ 
and  reflected  with  entire  satisfaction  on 
what  he  had  done. 

These  follies  of  the  wise,  liowever,  have 
their  moral ;  and  Hale  was  wise  in  the  high¬ 
est  sense.  His  writings  are  full  of  wisdom, 
worldly  as  well  as  heavenly;  his  letters  of 
advice  to  his  children  are  belter  than  the 
best  of  Chesterfield’s  ;  and  the  piety  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  meditations  fairly  merits  the 
noble  eulogy  of  Cowper  : 

‘  Such  was  ihy  wisrloin  \ewtou,  childlike  sage! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  «)f  Clud, 

And  in  his  Word  sagacious,  t^uch,  too,  thine, 
iMilton,  wlio.^e  genius  had  ani'clic  wings, 

And  fed  on  manna  !  And  sm-h  thine,  in  whom 
Onr  I’ritish  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 
Immortal  Hale!  for  deep  discprnment  praised, 
And  s  dind  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 
l  or  sanctity  of  mannors  undefiled.’ 

’1  here  is  no  good  Life  of  Somers,  and 
such  a  life  would  belong  more  to  general 
than  legal  history  ;  I'or  he  owes  the  bright¬ 
est  part  o)  his  reputation  to  his  having  been 
the  leading  lawyer  of  the  izreat  party  which 
brought  about  and  consolidated  the  llevtv 
lution  oi  His  defence  of  the  Bish¬ 

ops  (who  at  fir.st  objected  to  iiim,  he  being 
then  thirty-seven,  t.n  the  score  of  youth 
and  inexperience),  is  the  only  forensic  ex¬ 
ploit  by  w  hich  he  was  much  distinguished 
at  the  bar;  and  his  judgment  in  the  l>ank- 
ers’  case  is  the  only  decision  by  wliich  he 
is  remembered  during  his  four  years’  C’han- 
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cellorship.  He  expended  more  than  a 
thousaml  pounds  in  collecting  mate'ials  for 
this  judgment  ;  bv  w  hich,  after  all,  he  lost 
rather  tlian  gained  credit,  having  unluckily 
come  into  angry  conllict  with  Holt.  Som¬ 
ers,  admitting  that  the  Bankers  had  a  right 
to  their  money,  (compensation  for  tlie  de¬ 
posits  seized  by  Charles  the  Second  under 
the  advice  of  the  famous  Cabal,)  atlirmed 
that  they  had  no  remedy.  'I'his,  Holt  an¬ 
swered,  w’as  nonsense  ;  for,  ‘  if  they  had 
lost  one,  they  had  lost  the  other  ;  but  an 
Englishman  could  lose  neither  but  by  his 
own  default,  w  hich  was  not  their  case.’ 

Such  is  Lord  Dartmouth’s  Report ;  who 
adds  that  ‘  Lord  Somers’  judgment  being 
overruled,  after  a  warm  debate,  he  fell  ill, 
and  never  appeared  on  the  woolsack  more.’ 
'J'he  judgment  of  the  Lords,  right  or  wrong, 
was  the  result  of  party  feeling;  and  Mr. 
Townshend  says,  ‘  their  lordships  warmly 
cheered  the  Chief-Justice,  during  the  de¬ 
livery  of  his  opinion,  as  if  he  had  been  ad¬ 
dressing  them  on  a  popular  question,  and 
as  a  member  of  their  House  ;’  but  there  is 
no  more  truth  in  the  notion  that  Somers 
was  driven  from  the  woolsack  by  Holt,  than 
that  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough  w’as  killed 
hy  Hone.  Somers  had  become  unpopular 
from  other  causes,  and  M'illiam  sacrificed 
him  without  scruple, — a  weakness  of  which 
he  is  said  to  have  sincerely  repented  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  life.  'I’he  tributes  to 
Somers,  in  prose  and  verse,  by  the  best 
writers  of  our  Augustan  age,  would  fill  half 
a  volume.  Swift,  after  paying  him  one  of 
the  most  graceful  compliments  on  record,* 
tried  to  run  him  down,  but  the  praise  has 
outlived  the  satire  :  and  there  are  few  im¬ 
partial  historians  who  would  not  say  with 
Lord  Mahon,  ‘  I  know  not  where  to  find  a 
more  upright  and  unsullied  character  than 
Lord  Somers.’ 

The  memoir  of  Holt  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  collection;  Mr.  Welsby  has  evidently 
bestowed  more  than  ordinary  care  in  the 
collection  of  materials  for  it,  and  he  has 
acted  most  judiciously;  for  Holt  is  the 
Judge  of  ali  others  of  whom  the  English 
ougiit  to  know  a  great  deal,  yet  know  in 
fact  next  to  nothing. 

He  was  horn  in  lti4-2,  the  son  of  Sir 
'riiomas  Holt,  knigiu,  of  Oxfordshire,  a 

*  III  tltp  (liMlifaiion  ••f  The  Toh  nf  a  Tuh,  a 
work  wli'cti  !Mr.  Cooktiov  t  lninis  lor  5;^orners  liiin- 
<olf.  .Mr.  <>ook.‘;ev’s  L>fr  of  Srjinrrs  is  iiieii^re  an*l 
I):ul.  'I’Im'  t  liiiplrr  on  .Somers  in  Mr  Tow  nsliend’s 
lli>-tui  y  of  (hr  House  of  Commons  is  ably  w  ritten, 
blit  the  career  ofsurh  a  man  cannot  be  comprised 
in  a  cliapt'-r. 
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bencher  of  (ira)’s  Inn,  niul  arterwards  poor  creatures  tiio«l  before  him  for  this’ 
sergeant-at-la\v.  'I'lie  future  Cliief  .lustice  supposed  crime,  not  one  was  convicted; 
was  sent  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  to  Oriel  and  on  one  occasion,  lie  aided  in  turning 
Colleuc,  Oxford  ;  hut,  instead  «)f  attendiuir  the  tables  on  a  fellow  named  Hathaway, 
to  his  studies,  he  indulged  in  every  sort  of  who  had  jirosecuteil  an  ohl  woman  for 
dissipation;  and  showed  so  little  nicety  in  bewitching  hiiii.  'J'iiis  so-called  victim, 
the  choice  of  his  associates,  as  to  give  jilau-  among  his  preomded  sulferiugs,  attributed 
sibility  to  the  well-known  anecdote  tint,  his  dislike  to  food  to  the  evil  ey(;,  and  al- 
forty  years  afterwards,  he  recognized  one  leged  that  he  had  fasted  a  fortnight.  One 
of  his  former  companions  in  a  culprit  under  oi’  his  witnesses,  a  Dr.  Hamilton,  was 
trial  beliire  him  as  a  judge,  lie  began  asked  by  the  Chief  Jmtice  if  he  thought  it 
asking  the  man  what  had  become  of  such  possible  for  a  man  to  fist  a  iiirtnight  t — a 
a  one,  etc.,  naming  two  or  three  in  succe.<-  hesitating  (»r  evasive  answer  was  returned, 
sion — ‘Ah,  my  lord,  they  are  all  haugeil  ‘Can  all  the  <levils  in  hell,  sir,  he'p  h.m  to 
but  myself  and  your  lordship.’  It  will  be  fist  so  long  ?’  ‘  Truly,  my  lor.!,  I  think 

remembered  that  men  ol  fir  higher  rank  ]  not.’ 

tlian  Holt  were  then  in  the  habit  of  carous-  'I’liis  was  in  1704.  Mr.  Hathaway  was 
ing  with  fellows  like  Blood  ;  and  Bucking-  convicted,  and  stood  in  the  pillory  ;  but 
ham’s  famous  toast  at  hisclubof  Ptiiflabics  twelve  years  later  one  .Mrs.  Hicks  and  her 
(as  he  called  them),  was  not  altogether  an  daughter  (nine  years  of  age  !)  were  hanged 
unmeaning  jest — ‘  May  ail  of  us  that  are  fir  selling  their  souls  to  the  diwil  and  rais- 
not  lianged  in  the  interval,  meet  together  ing  a  storm,  by  juitling  on  their  stockings 
here  on  the  first  Monday  of  next  month!’  inside-out  and  making  a  lather  of  soap  ! 

Anotlier  of  Holt’s  youthful  frolics  led  to  I  Holt  was  callecl  to  the  bar  in  KitiB,  but 
more  important  consequences.  During  not  did  emerge  from  obscurity  fir  thirteen 
one  of  his  rambles,  he  fmnd  himself  at  a  or  fmrteen  years.  From  about  KITO,  how- 
small  inn,  without  money.  The  daughter  ever,  till  his  elevation  to  the  Bench,  he 
of  the  landlady  was  suffering  from  an  ague  was  employeil  in  almost  every  cause  of  im- 
fit,  which  had  batlled  the  doctor  ;  hearing  portance.  He  was  not  fimous  fir  elo- 
which.  Holt  prop{i.«:cd  to  cure  her  by  a  tal-  (jnence  ;  and  one  distinguished  litigant, 
isman,  and  scribbling  a  few  Greek  words  Lord  .Macclesfield,  against  whom  he  was 
on  a  piece  of  jiarchment,  desired  it  to  be!  retained,  thus  characterized  his  speech, 
tied  round  the  arm  of  the  patient.  Either!  ‘  Mr.  Holt  u^jcth  a  multitude  of  words,  but 
faith  or  accident  eliected  a  cure,  and  the  i  comes  not  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  but 
grateful  landlady  of  course  declined  jiay- j  touches  it  as  an  ass  mumbles  thistles.’  It 
ment  of  her  bill.  Forty  years  afterwards,  is  dillicult  at  all  times  to  satisfy  the  taste  of 
a  poor  old  woman  was  tried  lief  ire  him  fir  an  adverse  party,  and  this  criticism  was 
witchcraft, — the  overt  act  being  the  pos-  probably  unjust ;  fir  Holt’s  t^tyle,  judging 
session  of  a  spell.  The  (.’hief  Justice  de-  irom  the  recorded  specimens,  was  sufii- 
sired  that  the  iiiijilemeut  of  mischief  might  cieiitly  concise  and  to  the  point.  He  sat 
be  handed  to  him,  and  discovered,  envel-  fir  Beeralston  in  the  Revolution  Parlia- 
oped  in  bandaiies,  the  identical  piece  of  ment,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
parchment  he  had  given  to  the  landlady,  j  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Lords;  but 
‘  The  mystery  w  as  forthw  ith  expiiuiided  to  |  his  legislatorial  career  was  suddenly  cut 
the  jury:  it  agreed  with  the  story  previ-  short  in  a  manner  to  do  him  the  highest 
ously  told  by  the  prisoner;  the  prisoner  honor. 

was  instantly  acquitted,  her  guest’s  long-  The  administration  of  justice  under  the 
standing  debt  discharged  with  interest ;  two  last  of  the  Stuarts  is  the  most  dis¬ 
and,  it  is  added,  this  incident  came  so  op-  graceful  chajiter  of  our  history  ;  but  it  is 
portunely  to  the  discomfiture  of  ignorance  unjust  to  throw’ the  blame  on  the  Law’yers  as 
and  bigotry,  as  to  put  a  final  end  to  prose-  a  body  ;  fir  so  long  as  the  Judges  were 
cutions  fir  witchcraft  in  that  part  of  the  liable  to  he  displaced  at  the  pleasure  of 
country.’  the  Crown,  the  matter  of  charge  simply 

To  avoid  tlie  necessity  of  recurring  to  amounts  to  this — that  a  limited  number  of 
the  topic,  we  may  add,  that  the  general  uu|irincipled  men,  able  and  willing  to  do 
discredit  into  which  prosecutiiins  fir  witch-  the  work  ol  the  prevailing  faction,  might 
crall  soon  afierwanls  fell,  is  in  a  great  he  selected  from  the  ranks  of  a  large  jiro- 
ineasure  attributable  to  Holt’s  unifirm  fession.  \V  illiam  refused  for  some  years 
mode  ot  dealing  with  them.  Of  eleven  to  part  with  the  power  so  fearfully  abused 
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l)y  l«is  prei]e(!CS:?ors  ;  hut  liis  mode  of  fill-  my  life;  and  I  thank  your  Lordr^hip  for 
inir  up  tlie  vacated  seals  upon  the  liench  puttin'^  me  in  mind.’ 

was  siicli  as  to  make  his  new  suhjects  little  At  a  jicrii'd  when  the  rules  of  practice 
anxious  to  wrest  it  from  him.  liacli  Privy  were  exceedinjrly  loose,  particularly  as  rc- 
CouMcillor  was  directed  to  hrini;  a  list  of  irards  the  ailmissihiliiy  «)f  hearsay  evidence, 
those  he  considered  host  (pialified,  and  and  the  weight  to  he  iriven  to  the  evidence 
twelve  new  .Indires  were  clio.'^en  upon  due  of  accomplices,  and  when  the  .lud<xes  oc- 
examitiation  and  comparison  of  the  several  casional'.y  look  upon  the!nse!ve>  to  interro- 
lists.  ‘  'The  first  of  these  (savs  l>urnet),  ijatc  the  prisoner,  much  in  the  fashion  of 
was  Sir  John  Holt,  made  Lord  Chief  Jus-  the  modern  Preiich  Judires,  far  more  de- 
tice  of  I'hi^^land,  then  a  voting  man  for  so  pended  on  the  administration  than  on  the 
hii^h  a  post  (he  was  forty-seven);  who  strict  letter  of  the  law;  and  perhaps  Mr. 
maintained  it  all  his  time  with  a  great  rep-  Wclshy  does  not  no  too  far  in  saying  that 
utation  for  capacity,  integrity,  courage.  Holt’s  appointment  originated,  as  his  twen- 
and  great  despatch;  so  that,  since  the  ty  years’ continuance  on  the  hench  went  far 
Lord  (Miief  Justice  Hale’s  time,  that  to  confirm,  the  forhearing,  humane,  and 
Bench  has  not  been  so  well  filled  as  it  was  considerate  tone  which  has  ever  since  char- 
by  him.’  acteri/.ed  the  jiroceedings  in  political  pros- 

'Po  illustrate  the  altered  spirit  in  which  editions  in  this  country.  Such  trials  as  those 
justice  was  administered  in  that  class  of  of  Horne 'Pooke  and  Hone  cannot  fairly  he 
cases  which  best  test  the  temper  and  im-  regarded  as  contravening  the  principle  ; 
jiartiality  of  a  judge,  Mr.  Welshy  has  given  for  in  each  of  these,  the  accused  party 
an  abridged  account  of  the  trials  of  Alder-  came  prepared  to  show  his  contempt  for 
man  Cornish  in  IBS:?,  and  Sir  Richard  the  law,  and  eager  to  engage  in  petsoiial 
Graham  (made  Lord  Preston  by  James  conllict  with  the  Judge, 
the  Second)  in  1790.  The  concluding  Holt  also  led  the  way  in  a  direction 
expressions  that  fell  from  the  prisoners  are  in  which  he  has  been  nobly  followed  by 
enough.  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Lnglaiid.  He 

M  ore  than  once  the  unfortunate  .41der-  confronted  by  turns  both  Lords  and  Coni- 
nian,  borne  down  by  Jones  and  Levinz,  mons,  and  sturdily  maintained  that  tio  two, 
cried  out,  ‘  Pray,  my  lords,  be  not  otfend-  much  less  any  one,  of  the  three  Lstates  of 
ed  ;  my  life  will  do  you  no  good;’  and  Parliament,  could  make  law,  or  pass  reso- 
wlien  brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  he  lutions  having  the  force  of  law.  It  was  in 
thus  vainly  entreats  their  intercession  with  connexion  with  the  Banbury  peerage  case 
the  King  for  mercy:  ‘I  hope,  when  you  that  the  House  of  Peers  came  into  collision 
come  to  rcllect  upon  what  hath  been  said  with  the  Court  of  the  Kings’s  Bench.  The 
to-day,  that  perhaps  you  will  he  of  another  claimant,  being  indicted  as  a  Commoner, 
mind,  and  have  more  charity  than  you  had  pleaded  his  Peerage.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
upon  my  trial.’  He  was  executed  four  oral  alleged,  by  way  of  replication,  a  reso- 
days  afterwards.  lution  of  the  Lords  against  the  claim  ;  and 

Firmness  and  mildness  were  so  happily  the  Court  gave  judgment  against  the  repli- 
hlended  in  Holt’s  demeanor  on  such  occa-  cation,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  resolu- 
sions,  that  the  very  prisoners  bowed  with  tion  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  judg- 
scarcely  a  murmur  before  the  majesty  of  ment  of  a  Court.  Holt  being  summoned 
justice.  ‘  Interrupt  me  as  much  as  you  before  a  Committee  of  the  Lords,  and  re¬ 
please,’  was  his  reply  to  one  of  Lord  Pres-  (piired  to  account  for  his  judgment,  re¬ 
ton’s  apologies  for  frequently  interrupting  jilied,  ‘  I  acknowledge  the  thing.  There 
him  during  the  summing  np,  “  if  I  do  not  was  such  a  plea,  and  such  a  replication.  I 
observe  right :  I  assure  you  I  will  do  you  gave  my  judgment  according  to  my  con- 
no  wrong  willingly.’  ‘  No,  my  Lord,’  science.  We  are  trusted  with  the  law  ;  we 
said  the  prisoner,  ‘  I  see  it  well  enough  are  to  be  protected  and  tiot  arraigned,  and 
that  your  Lordship  would  not.’  Ashton,  arc  not  to  give  reasons  tor  onr  judgtnent ; 
who  was  tried  next,  was  reminded  by  the  and,  therefore,  I  desire  to  be  excused  from 
Chief  Justice  of  an  important  part  of  the  giving  any.’  W'^hen  summoned  before  the 
accusation.  ‘  It  seems  material,  and  I  House  il.self,  he  refused  in  pretty  nearly 
would  not  have  it  forgot  if  you  can  answer  the  same  terms,  adding,  ’  I  never  'heard 
it.’  Ashton  replied  :  ‘  I  humbly  thank  of  any  such  thitig  demanded  of  any  judge 
your  Lordship;  and  whatsoever  my  fate  is,  as  to  give  reasons  for  his  judgment.* 
I  cannot  but  own  I  have  had  a  fair  trial  for  There  was  some  talk  of  committing  him  to 
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the  Tower,  but  it  all  ended  in  talk,  and 
very  small  talk  too. 

In  his  well-known  contlict  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  maintained  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples;  but  we  are  afraid  we  must  surren¬ 
der  as  apocryphal  the  familiar  anecdote,  in 
which  the  Speaker  is  represeiited  as  carry- 
incr  a  message  from  the  House  to  the  Chief 
Justice,  atjd  receiviiifr  the  following  reply: 

‘  Go  hack  to  your  chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  with¬ 
in  five  minutes,  or  you  may  depend  upon  it 
1  will  send  you  to  Newgate  !  You  speak  of 
your  authority,  hut  I  tell  you  that  I  sit  here  ] 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  laws  and  a  distribu¬ 
tor  of  justice  ;  and  were  the  whole  House 
of  Commons  in  your  belly,  I  would  not  stir 
one  foot.’ 

The  authority  of  Holt’s  judgments  in  civil 
cases  stands  very  high  ;  and  Mr.  Welsby 
says,  he  may  be  said  to  have  sat  by  the  cra¬ 
dle  of  our  Commercial  Law  ;  hut  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  negotiability  of  jiromissory 
notes  shows  that  he  had  little  of  the  spirit 
of  an  innovator,  even  when  the  innovation 
was  sanctioned  by  the  growing  wants  and 
increasing  relations  of  social  life.  ‘  I  am 
of  opinion,’  lie  said,  in  his  blunt  downright 
manner,  ‘  and  always  was,  notwithstanding 
the  noise  and  cry  that  it  is  the  use  of  Lom¬ 
bard  Street,  as  if  the  contrary  opinion 
would  blow  up  Lombard  Street,  that  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  note  is  not  actual 
payment.’ 

An  amusing  specimen  of  his  humor  is 
given  by  Mr.  M’elsby.  One  of  the  leaders 
of  a  hinatical  sect,  called  the  Trencli  Pro¬ 
phets,  having  been  committed  for  seditious 
language,  another  of  the  fraternitv,  named 
Lacy,  called  on  the  Chief  .lustice,  and  de¬ 
sired  the  servant  to  say  that  he  must  see  j 
him,  for  he  came  from  the  Lord  God.  On  ' 
being  admitted,  he  said,  ‘  I  come  from  the 
Lord,  who  has  sent  me  to  thee,  and  would 
have  thee  grant  a  nuUv,  proscrjui  for  John 
Atkins,  his  servant,  whom  thou  hast  sent  to 
prison.’  ‘  Thou  art  a  false  prophet  and  a 
lying  knave,’  said  the  Chief  Justice,  ‘  for  if 
the  Lord  had  sent  thee,  it  would  have  been 
to  the  Attorney-General,  for  he  knows  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  grant  a  nullt;  prostfjiti; 
but  1  can  grant  a  warrant  to  commit  thee  to 
bear  him  company’ — which  he  did  forth¬ 
with. 

'J'he  career  of  Philip  Yorke,  the  first  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  was  a  very  remarkable  one. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  Attorney  at  Dover, 
and  received  liis  legal  education  in  the  of- 
hce  of  an  Attorney  named  Salkeld;  who, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  had  lor  clerks  or 
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jiupils  about  the  same  period,  Jocelyn,  af¬ 
terwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  ;  Par¬ 
ker,  C’hief  Baron;  and  Strange,  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  It  was,  not,  Imwever,  to  his  At¬ 
torney  connexion  but  to  a  friendship  formed 
in  the  Tem[)le  Hall  with  a  son  of  Lord 
Macclesfield,  that  Yorke  owed  his  singular¬ 
ly  rapid  rise.  Lord  Macclesfield,  then 
C-hief  Justice,  took  so  immediate  and 
marked  an  interest  in  his  son’s  friend,  that 
j  all  who  wished  to  pay  court  to  the  patron, 

I  hastened  to  throw  business  in  the  way  of 
tlie  protcffi’ ;  and  it  was  soon  di.scovered 
that  the  best  mode  of  influencing  the  not 
over-scrupulous  Chief  in  favor  of  a  suitor, 
was  to  give  a  brief  to  Mr.  Yorke.  Four 
years  after  his  call  to  the  bar  (17H)),  Lord 
Macclesfield  became  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and 
one  of  the  first  uses  he  made  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  influence,  was  to  procure  his  young 
friend  a  seat  in  parliament.  In  I72B,  Mr. 
Yorke,  being  then  of  five  years’  standing 
lat  the  bar,  wuis  made  Solicitor  General ; 

!  in  17‘24,  Attorney  General  ;  in  17B3,  Lord 
I  (Jiief  Justice  with  a  peerage  ;  and  in  I7BP, 

I  Lord  Chancellor. 

He  was  extremely  reluctant  to  exchange 
his  safe  seat  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
for  the  dangerous  elevation  of  the  Wool¬ 
sack  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  at 
I  length  induced  to  do  so,  by  Sir  Kobeit 
Walpole,  is  characteristic  of  them  both. 
Finding  all  other  topics  of  persuasion  inef¬ 
fective,  the  Minister  tried  what  could  be 
done  by  working  on  a  known  weakness  of 
the  Judge,  his  jealousy.  He  was  jieciiliar- 
ly  jealous  of  Air.  Fa/.akerly,  an  eminent 
Chancery  Barrister ;  and  Sir  Robert  told 
him  that,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  the  Great 
Seal  would  he  oflered  to  this  gentleman. 
Lord  Hardwicke  represented  that  Fazakerly 
was  an  avowed  Tory  and  strongly  suspected 
of  Jacobitism.  ‘  I  am  well  aware  of  that,’ 
said  Sir  Robert;  ‘but  if  by  one  o’clock 
(laying  his  watch  upon  the  table)  you  have 
not  accepted  my  oifer,  Fa/.akerly  shall  be 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  and  one  of 
the  stanchest  Whigs  in  Ihigland.’ 

Lord  Hardwicke  held  the  Chancellor¬ 
ship  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  high  place 
he  retains  in  juiblic  and  professional  esti¬ 
mation  rests  on  his  judgments  as  an  e<piity 
Judge.  It  was  he  w  ho  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  present  system  of  e(iuity  jurisj)ru- 
dence,  or  at  any  rate  so  far  extended  and 
strengthened  thetn,  as  to  be  more  fre<juently 
referred  to  as  an  authority  for  its  leading 
<loctrines,  than  any  other  holder  of  the 
Great  Seal  before  or  since.  He  is  not 
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thought  to  have  shone  as  a  politician,  and 
his  conduct  was  not  nniiorinly  guided  hy 
elevated  motives ;  but  he  was  assuredly  a 
great  and  wise  magistrate,  and  if  he  is  not 
named  with  the  L’llopitals  and  Daguesseaus, 


The  late  Lord  Abinger  entertained  the 
same  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  be¬ 
ginning  with  ethics.  A  course  ot’  study 
marked  out  by  him  for  a  Temple  student 
begins  thus; — 'Cicero  dc  Officiis:  once, 


this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  technical  char-' twice,  three  times;  once  every  year.’  So 
acter  of  English  eijuiiy ;  and  it  is  worthy  |  many  excellent  books  have  been  written 
of  observation,  that  one  of  the  popular  j  since  Lord  Mansfield’s  mwiciate,  that  of 
(though  unfounded)  objections  to  his  de- !  course  his  advice  only  holds  good  as  to  the 
crees  was,  tliat  he  was  constantly  striving  to  1  expediency  of  beginning  with  principles 
base  them  exclusively  on  the  foundations  of|  and  liistory  :  ‘  Tire  dilTerent  gradations’ 
pure  reason.  !  (continues  the  biographer)  ‘  from  one  sub- 

Lord  Mansfield  is,  or  ought  to  be,  thei  ject  to  another  are  placed,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
pattern  lawyer;  for  no  man  ever  combined:  descending  direction.  The  student  gains  a 
a  greater  number  of  (pialities  and  accom-|  lofty  eminence  in  the  first  instance,  and  his 
plishments  calculated  to  retlect  lustre  on  a'  whole  after  progress  is  made  with  the  ease 
profession; — the  friend  of  Pope,  the  rival  of  a  traveller  journeying  down  hill.  If  the 
of  Chatham,  the  founder  of  the  most  phi-  study  of  the  law  were  always  entererl  upon 
losophical  and  symmetrical  part  of  our  ju-  in  tliis  manner,  we  should  not  so  commonly 
risprudence,  and  the  fearless  magistrate  |  liear  of  its  revolting  abstruseness,  nor  should 
who  hushed  the  storms  of  faction  at  their  I  we  be  able  to  (juote  so  many  examples  as 
loudest,  by  the  calm  dignity  of  his  bearing.!  are  now  to  be  found,  of  men  neither  defi- 
The  Hotiorable  William  Murray,  a  young- !  cient  in  talent  nor  perseverance,  who  have 
er  son  of  Viscount  Stormont,  was  born  in  pursued  it  with  reluctance,  or  quilted  it 
Scotland  ;  but  England  is  entitled  to  the  i  with  disgust.’  This  writer  adds  some  ex¬ 
whole  honor  of  his  education  and  career. '  cellent  arguments  to  prove  how  much  more 
lie  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ  easily  knowledge  is  retained  and  recalled. 
Church,  and  distinguished  himself  at  both,  i  when  acquired  in  this  manner;  but  the 
As  a  lawyer,  he  was  self-taught;  and  thej  bare  fact  of  Lord  Mansfield’s  success  will 
plan  of  study  he  afterwards  prescribed  for;  go  further  to  recommend  his  system  than 
others,  and  probably  pursued  himself,  was  ' the  best  reasons  or  the  soundest  theories, 
of  the  most  comprehensive  sort :  lie  setlulously  attended  a  debating  club, 

but  did  not  become  a  pupil  to  a  special 
pleader  or  barrister  in  actual  practice.  Ora- 
'  tory  had  been  his  favorite  pursuit  at  the 
I  Lniversity,  and  the  method  lie  pursued  was 
to  translate  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
oratory,  and  then  translate  his  own  version 
back  into  the  original  longue. 

These  details  may  be  useful  in  connexion 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  with  what  we  may  preseiitiv  have  to  say  on 

wluc  I  he  correctly  describes  ns  bem-  portly  ,  ,  f  ,  ^^1  education  ;  but  our  li- 

lounded  on  the  law  ol  nature,  and  partly  posi- 1  J  ® 


‘The  first  preparation  (says  his  biographer) 
suggested  lor  the  study  of  the  law  is  a  general 
course  of  historical  reading.  This  necessary 
information  being  obtained,  the  legal  student 
is  recommendetl  to  gain  a  general  insight  into 
the  science  of  ethics,  which,  as  Murray  justly 
observes,  is  the  foundation  of  all  law.  From 
ethics,  the  next  step  is  to  the  law  of  nations. 


live.  AVhen  this  foundation  is  laid,  it  will  be 
time,  he  say.«,  to  look  into  systems  of  positive 
law;  and  he  mentions  it  as  a  thing  of  course, 
that  tlie  Roman  laws  will  be  the  first  to  claim 
attention.  It  will  afterwards  be  necessary  to 
obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  feudal  system,  for 
wliich  ]>urpose  Craig  I)c  Ccudis  is  prop.osed 
as  an  admirable  book  for  matter  and  method.’ 

‘  Dip  occasionally,’  he  adds,  ‘  into  the  ('orjois 
Juriii  Ceoddlisj  white  you  are  reading  Gian- 
none’s  Ififttory  of  Sajde.'i.  one  of  the  ablest  j  \ 
and  most  instructive  books  that  ever  was  writ-  i  i 
ten.  These  writers  are  not  sulficient  to  give 
you  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
they  treat  ot ;  but  they  will  give  you  general 
notions,  general  leading  principles,  amflay  the 
best  foundation  that  can  be  laid  for  the  study 
of  any  municipal  law,  such  as  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  France,’  &c. 


mits  do  not  allow  of  our  proceeding  with 
the  same  minuteness  to  specify  the  other 
particulars  of  Lord  Mansfield’s  early  life. 
Ilis  success  was  almost  immediate  ;  for  (as 
we  formerly  explained)  there  is  no  fournla- 
tion  for  the  current  story  that  he  was  first 
brought  into  celebritv  by  the  case  of  Cibber 
V.  Sloper.  In  those  <lays,  however,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Ilard- 
wicke,  promotion  depemled  much  more  on 
interest  than  on  prove<l  merit;  and  Mur¬ 
ray’s  appointment  as  Solicitor  General  in 
1741  is  generally  attributed  to  iheintluence 
of  his  father-in-law,  I..ord  Winchilsca,  then 
I'irst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  From  this 
period,  until  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  in 
17  ">6,  he  became  the  principal  organ  of  his 
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party  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  and  was 
considered  tlie  only  parliamentary  speaker 
capable  of  enconiiterini;  Pitt  otherwise  than 
at  a  disadvantafre.  ‘  'J'hey  alone’  (says 
Lord  Chesterfield)  ‘can  inllame  or  (juiet 
the  House;  thoy  alone  are  attended  to  in 
that  numerous  and  rn>isy  assembly,  that  yon 
might  hear  a  j)in  fall  while  either  of  them 
is  speaking.’  He  was  oven  named  as  the  fit¬ 
test  person  to  succeed  Mr.  Pelham  as  IVime 
inister  ;  but  his  habitual  caution  cljecked  ' 
liis  aspirations,  and  he  remained  faithful  to 
liis  profession,  unifortniy  declaring  that  he 
looked  to  it  alone  for  preferment. 

In  1754,  lie  became  Attorney  General ; 
and,  in  July  1750,  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  died. 
Murray’s  claim  was  incontestable,  but  to 
lose  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  the  ruin  of  the  Ministry.  The  loss  of 
Minorca  was  to  be  brought  forward  in  the 
ensuing  session,  and  no  one  but  Murray 
could  parry  the  blow.  Horace  Walpole 
says  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  bid  up  as 
high  as  L.7000  a-year  in  pensions  to  induce 
the  Attorney  General  to  retain  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  month,  a 
week,  nay  even  for  one  day.  Murray  was 
inexorable.  The  Chief  Justiceship,  with  a 
Peerage,  was  the  grand  object  of  all  his 
wishes;  and  at  length  the  ministry  were 
told  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  deny¬ 
ing  or  evading  his  claitn,  as  in  any  contin¬ 
gency  they  would  have  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  a  new  Attorney  General.  They 
then  gave  way,  conferred  the  appointment 
and  the  peerage,  and  resigned  ;  thus  paying 
him  the  very  highest  compliment  that  was  ev¬ 
er  paid  to  a  lau’-ofTicer.  The  Chancellorship 
was  twice  offered  to  Lord  Mansfield  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  years,  and  once  at  a 
later  period  (1770)  ;  but  fortunately  for  his 
country  and  his  fame,  he  wanted  the  ven¬ 
turesome  spirit  which  leads  some  men  to 
place  all  on  the  hazard  of  a  die;  and  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  to 
proving  how  well  he  had  chosen  his  voca¬ 
tion,  and  how  accurate  was  his  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  powers. 

'Phe  influence  exercised  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England  at  any  period  over  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  tone  of 
professional  feeling,  is  necessarily  very 
great ;  but  in  the  peculiar  condition  of 
English  law  and  practice  when  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  was  appointed,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  whole  system  must  have 
fallen  into  confusion  but  for  the  fortuitous 
arrival  of  a  master-mind  to  grapple  with  it. 


[Dec. 

Men  were  just  beginning  to  find  otit  that 
the  existing  rules  and  forms  were  ttui  few 
or  too  narrow  to  kecj)  pace  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  justice  ami  the  actual  concerns  of 
the  world  ;  yet  the  greatest  mischief  might 
result  by  incautiously  or  nnskillfully  enlarg¬ 
ing  or  superseding  them.  We  have  seen 
Holt  setting  the  autiioriiy  of  Lombard  Street 
at  nought — and  he  was  riglit  not  to  allow’ 
any  loose  understanding  among  merchants 
or  bankers  to  interfere  with  the  fund.imen- 
tal  princi|)les  of  the  common  law  ;  but 
promissory  notes,  when  he  refused  to  re¬ 
cognize  their  negotiability,  were  in  point  of 
fact  negotiable  to  an  extent  that  made  his 
decision  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  justice, 
or  a  declaration  that  society  had  outgrow’u 
our  institutions.  Lord  Hardwicke  took  an 
equally  objectioitable  course  ;  he  decided 
the  new  case  indeed,  but  decided  it  on  all 
the  circumstances  put  together,  so  that  the 
decision  was  useless  as  a  precedent.  The 
course  followed  by  Lord  Mansfield  is  thus 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Justice  Builer,  the  best 
possible  authority  on  such  a  subject ; 

‘  Within  these  thirty  years  (he  is  speaking 
in  1787)  the  commercial  law’  of  this  country 
has  taken  a  very  different  turn  from  w'hat  it 
did  before.  Prior  to  that  period  we  find  that, 
in  courts  of  law,  all  the  evidence  in  mercantile 
ca.=e3  w’as  thrown  together  :  they  w’cre  left 
generally  to  a  jury,  and  they  produced  no 
general  principle.  From  that  time,  we  all 
know,  the  great  study  has  been  to  find  some 
certain  general  principle  which  shall  he  known 
to  all  mankind,  not  only  to  rule  the  particular 
case  then  under  consideration,  but  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  the  future.  Most  of  us  have  heard 
these  principles  stated,  rcasonetl  upon,  enlarg¬ 
ed,  and  explained,  till  we  have  been  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  strength  and  stretch  of  the 
understanding.  And  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  differing 
from  any  case  upon  this  subject  which  has 
been  decided  by  Lord  .Mansfield,  w'ho  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  commercial 
law  of  this  country.’* 

It  was  not  in  commercial  law  only  that 
Lord  Mansfield  found  himself  obliged  to 
correct,  enlarge,  and  purify.  English  law 
is  emphatically  a  law  of  reason  ;  a  slight 
degree  of  unreasonableness  may  not  justify 
the  reversal  of  an  established  practice  or 
series  of  decisions  ;  but,  in  theory,  a  Judge 
is  ahvays  bound  to  go  to  the  foutitain-hcad 
of  principle.  The  English  Court  of  Ex- 
checpier,  for  example,  has  been  for  many 
years  mostly  guided  by  two  or  three  Judges 

*  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  T.  U.,  G:b 
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of  extraordinary  menial  vigor,  acuteness, 
and  learning.  The  inoinent  a  point  is 
staled,  it  is  turned  and  twisted,  and  placed 
in  all  jiossible  lights;  the  moment  an  au¬ 
thority  is  (pioled,  it  is  criticised,  analyzed, 
and  comjiared  :  there  is  little  or  no  respect 
for  names  or  persons  ;  and  it  is  useless  to 
show  that  Lord  Kenyon  or  L(wd  Ellenbo- 
rough  saiil  or  thought  so  and  so,  unless  it 
can  also  be  shown  that  Lord  Kenyon  or 
Lord  Ellenborough  said  or  thought  right. 
The  Judges  in  question  have  certainly  done 
good  service  in  purifying  our  jurisj)rudence 
from  a  great  quantity  of  dross,  but  they 
iiave  sadly  scandalized  the  old  school,  and 
made  it  very  difficult  for  any  but  a  man 
of  their  Own  class  of  mind  (and  such  men 
are  rare)  to  predicate  a  judgment — in  other 
words,  to  give  a  confident  opinion  to  a 
client. 

It  is  fortunate  for  tliem,  tlierefore,  that 
they  live  in  times  when  their  principles  are 
understood  and  appreciated,  for  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  could  hardly  lake  a  step  in  the  same 
direction  without  bringing  a  nest  of  liornets 
about  his  ears.  ‘  Instead  of  those  positive 
rules  (says  Junius)  by  which  the  judgments 
of  a  court  of  law  should  invariably  be  de¬ 
termined,  you  have  fondly  introduced  your 
own  unsettled  notions  of  eipiity  and  sub¬ 
stantial  justice.  Decisions  given  upon  such 
principles  do  not  alarm  the  public  as  much 
as  they  ought,  because  the  consequence 
and  tendency  of  each  particular  instance 
is  not  observed  or  regarded.  In  the  mean 
time  the  practice  gains  ground,  the  Court 
of  Kina’s  Jiench  becomes  a  Court  of 
Equity,  and  the  judge,  instead  of  consult¬ 
ing  the  law'  of  the  land,  refers  only  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  court,  and  the  purity  of  his 
own  conscience.’ 

It  is  amusing  to  turn  to  the  cases  which 
called  forth  such  diatribes.  In  one  (Hart 
V.  Weston)  it  was  objected  that,  according 
to  the  recital  in  the  declaration,  the  writ 
appeared  to  have  been  issued  in  vacation 
instead  of  term,  and  Lord  Mansfield  called 
it  an  odious  objection.  In  another  (the 
King  V.  Mayor  of  Carmarthen)  a  swearing 
in,  under  a  mandamus,  having  been  alleged 
on  a  wrong  day.  Lord  Mansfield  refused  to 
allow  justice  to  be  defeated  by  the  mistake, 
saying — ‘  General  rules  are  wisely  estab¬ 
lished  tor  attaining  justice  with  ease,  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  dispatch.  But  the  great  end  of 
them  being  to  do  justice,  the  court  are  to 
see  that  it  be  really  attained.’ 

Another  of  Junius’  topics  was  Lord 
Mansfield’s  supposed  preference  for  the 


Civil  Law — ‘  The  Roman  code,  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  opinion  of  foreign  civ¬ 
ilians,  are  your  perpetual  theme;  but  who 
ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  (/haria,  or 
the  Bdl  of  Rights,  with  approbation  or  re¬ 
spect?’  The  fairer  question  was,  w  hether 
he  ever  mentioned  them  with  disapproba¬ 
tion  or  disrespect.  That  he  should  occa¬ 
sionally  apply  to  the  civil  law'  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  system,  was  to  be  expected. 
The  wonder  would  be,  if  he  had  not. 

Lord  Mansfield’s  political  opinions  leant 
to  the  side  of  prerogative ;  and,  perhaps, 
he  took  ratlier  more  interest  in  affairs  of 
government  than  suited  well  w  ith  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  Judge.  It  was  he  who  set  the 
dangerous  example,  afterwards  followed  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England  sitting  in  the  Cabinet.  The  in- 
evitable  conse(|uence  was,  that  he  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  partiality  whenever  party  (jues- 
tions  were  at  issue  in  his  court.  On  one  such 
occasion  the  populace  were  highly  excited, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  intimidate  him. 
We  allude  to  the  argument  regarding 
Wilkes’  outlawry,  in  ITIkS.  It  was  in  giv¬ 
ing  judgment  in  this  case  that  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  spoke  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  judicial  oratory  in  the  language.  We 
will  quote  a  few'  passages : 

‘I  pass  over  the  many  anonymous  letters  I 
have  received.  Those  in  print  are  public,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  brought  judicially 
before  the  Court.  Whoever  the  writers  are, 
tliey  take  the  w'rong  way.  I  w'ill  do  my  duty 
unawed — what  Iiave  I  to  fear?  Tiiat  mtndax 
injamia  from  the  press,  which  daily  coins  false 
facts  and  I'alse  motives?  The  lies  of  calumny 
carry  no  terror  to  me.  I  trust  that  m3'  temper 
of  mind,  and  the  color  and  conduct  of  my  life, 
have  given  me  a  suit  of  armor  against  their 
arrow  s.  If  during  this  king’s  reign  I  have  ever 
supported  his  government,  and  assisted  his 
measures,  1  have  done  it  w'ithout  any  other  re¬ 
ward  than  the  consciousness  of  doing  what  I 
thought  right.  If  1  have  ever  opposed,  I  have 
done  it  upon  the  points  themselves;  without 
mixing  in  party  or  faction,  and  without  any 
collateral  views.  I  honor  the  king,  and  re- 
sp(;ct  the  people ;  but  many  things  acquired  by 
the  favor  of  either,  are,  in  my  account,  objects 
not  worth  ambiiicn.  1  wish  popularity,  but  it 
is  that  popularity  which  follow's,  not  that  w  Inch 
is  run  after;  it  is  that  popularity  whicji,  sooner 
or  later,  never  laiis  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit 
of  noble  ends  by  noble  means.  1  w  ill  not  do 
that  w'hich  mv'  conscience  tells  me  is  W'rong 
ujion  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of  thou¬ 
sands,  or  the  dirty  praise  of  all  the  papers  that 
come  from  the  press.  I  will  not  avoid  doing 
what  I  think  is  right,  though  it  should  draw  on 
aie  the  whole  artillery  of  libels;  all  that  false- 
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hood  and  malice  can  invent,  or  the  credulity  of 
a  deluded  populace  can  swallow.  I  can  say, 
with  a  jrreat  magistrate,  upon  one  occasion, 
and  under  circumstances  not  unlike — ‘“Ego 
hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam  virtule 
partam,  gloriam  non  invidiam  putarem.’’ 

‘  The  threats  go  I'urlher  than  abuse;  personal 
violence  has  been  denounced.  I  do  not  believe 
it:  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  worst  of  men  ol' 
this  country  in  the  worst  of  times.  I5ut  I  have 
set  my  mind  at  rest.  The  last  end  that  can 
happen  to  any  man  never  comes  too  soon  if  he 
falls  in  support  of  tlie  law  and  liberty  of  his 
country,  (lor  liberty  is  synonymous  to  law  and 
government.)  Such  a  shock,  too,  might  be 
productive  of  public  good  ;  it  might  awaken 
the  better  part  of  the  kingdom  out  of  that 
lethargy  which  seems  to  have  benumbed  them ; 
and  bring  the  mad  ])art  back  to  their  senses, 
as  men  intoxicated  are  sometimes  stunned  into 
sobriety.’ 

Ilis  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square  was 
sacked  by  the  mob  during  the  No-Popery 
riots  of  1T8U,  and  all  liis  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  were  destroyed. 

‘  .And  Murray  sighs  o'er  Pope  and  Swift, 

And  many  a  treasure  tnore  ; 

The  well-judged  purchase  and  the  gift 
That  graced  his  letter'd  store. 

‘  Their  pages  mangled,  burnt,  and  torn. 

Their  loss  vvas  his  alone  ; 

lint  ages  yet  to  come  shall  mourn 

The  burning  of  his  own.’ 

‘I  speak  not  from  books,’  he  said  after¬ 
wards  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ‘  for  books, 
alas !  I  have  none.’  He  resigned  on  tlie 
4th  of  June,  1788,  having  ceased  to  attetid 
liis  Court  from  weakness  after  Michaelmas 
Term.  He  was  then  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year,  and  had  presided  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Betich  nearly  thirty-two  years,  a 
longer  period  than  any  other  judge  ever 
continued  on  the  Bench.  Lord  Mansfiebl 
used  all  his  interest  to  get  Buller  named  as 
his  successor,  but  the  appointmetit  was  coti- 
ferred  on  Kenyon.  Thurlow  was  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  is  reported  to  have  said — ‘  I  hesi¬ 
tated  long  between  the  corrujuion  of  Buller, 
and  the  intemperance  of  Kenyon.’  But  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  Premier’s 
(the  second  Pitt’s)  knowledge  or  strong  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  corruption  of  Buller,  acquired 
on  the  western  circuit,  cast  the  balance,  and 
permanently  degraded  into  a  legal  luminary 
of  ihe  second  order,  one  possessed  of  every 
intellectual  requisite  for  occupying  a  bril¬ 
liant  position  in  the  first. 

Lord  Camden  owes  his  fame,  at  least  all 
the  popular  part  of  it,  to  his  judgment 
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against  General  Warrants,  and  to  his  hav- 
ino-  fought  side  by  side  with  Chatham  for 

O  O  J  ^ 

the  great  doctrines  of  political  liberty.  Con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  a  lawyer,  he  would  rank 
after  more  than  one  Judge  whom  we  have 
excluded  from  our  list  of  worthies.  But  he 
had  many  of  the  elements  of  greatness,  and 
far  excelled  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  vis  vivi- 
(1a,  the  fervid  enthusiasm,  the  proud  self- 
reliance,  which  befit  the  orator  in  troubled 
times.  His  rise  was  very  slow,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  retiring  on  a  college  living, 
when  he  was  brought  into  notice  by  an  ac¬ 
cident.  So  soon  as  he  had  obtained  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  he  was  pushed  on  by  his  po¬ 
litical  friends  with  unprecedented  rapidity  ; 
being  made  Attorney  General  by  Pitt  over 
the  head  of  the  Solicitor  General,  no  less  a 
I  person  than  the  admired  Charles  Yorke. 
He  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  on  the  death  of  Willes,  and 

it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  so  eminently 
distinguished  himself  as  a  constitutional 
judge.  His  decisions  in  the  actions  which 
grew  out  of  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes, 
made  him  so  famous,  that  Horace  Walpole 
says  he  thereby  became  one  of  the  lions 
whom  foreigners  visiting  London  most 
wished  to  see.  It  was  in  compliance  pro¬ 
bably  with  the  popular  admiration  that  his 
first  peerage  was  conferred  upon  him,  whilst 
still  in  the  Common  Pleas. 

Lord  Camden  first  ascended  the  wool¬ 
sack,  as  a  member  of  Lord  Chatham’s  mot¬ 
ley  administration,  so  inimitably  described 
by  Burke.  He  found  it  impossible  to  re¬ 
main  long  on  it  without  sacrificing  all  his 
cherished  notions  of  freedom,  and  his  pop¬ 
ularity  along  with  them  ;  but  instead  of  re- 
signing,  he  acted  as  'J'hurlow  acted  at  a 
later  period.  He  came  down  to  the  House, 
and  vehemently  denounced  the  measures  of 
his  colleagues,  who  were  thus  driven  to  the 
invidious  necessity  of  superseding  him. 
‘  After  the  dismissal  t)f  the  present  worthy 
Chancellor,’  exclaimed  Lord  Shelburne, 
‘  the  seals  will  go  a  begging  ;  for  I  ho[)c 
there  will  not  be  found  in  the  kingdtun  a 
wretch  so  base  and  mean-spirited,  as  to  ac¬ 
cept  them  on  the  conditions  on  which  they 
must  be  ofi’ered.’  Such  a  wretch  was  found 
in  Charles  Yorke,  who  atoned  for  the  mean¬ 
ness,  if  it  was  one,  with  bis  life. 

Lord  Camden’s  decrees  are  respected  by 
the  profession,  and  his  manner  of  delivery 
gave  them  additioiial  weight  at  the  time. 
The  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler  says  :  ‘  1  dis¬ 
tinctly  remember  Lord  Camden’s  presiding 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  His  lordship’s 
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judicial  eloquence  was  of  the  colloquial 
kind — extremely  simple,  dilTiisc,  but  not  de¬ 
sultory.  He  introduced  le^al  idioms  fre¬ 
quently,  and  always  with  a  pleasing  and 
great  eifect.  Sometimes  he  rose  to  the' 
sublime  strains  of  ehxpience,  but  the  sub-j 
limity  was  altogether  in  the  sentiment ;  ihej 
diction  retained  its  simplicity — this  in-  ^ 
creased  the  effect.’  | 

Ilis  famous  speech  on  Copyright  is  the  ' 
best  specimen  of  his  peculiar  style  of  de¬ 
clamation  : — ‘  Glory  is  the  reward  of  sci- 1 
ence,  and  those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all  j 
meaner  views.  1  speak  not  of  the  scrib-  j 
biers  for  bread  who  tease  the  world  with  ■ 
their  wretched  productions;  fourteen  years  i 
is  too  long  a  period  for  their  perishable  ^ 
trash.  It  was  not  for  gain  that  Bacon, 
Newton,  Milton,  Locke,  instructed  and  de- 
lishted  the  world.  .  .  .  When  the  book- 
seller  offered  Milton  five  pounds  for  his 
Paradise  Lost,  he  did  not  reject  it  and 
commit  his  poem  to  the  flames,  nor  did  he 
accept  the  miserable  pittance  as  the  reward 
of  his  labors ;  he  knew  that  the  real  price 
of  his  work  was  immortality,  and  that  pos¬ 
terity  would  pay  it.’ 

This  is  tacitly  assuming  that  the  first-rate 
works  of  genius,  of  which  we  get  at  most 
two  or  three  in  a  century,  are  the  only 
works  which  contribute  to  the  improvement 
and  rational  gratification  of  mankind  ;  and  > 
it  is  far  from  clear  that  all  of  these  (Shak-i 
speare’s  plays,  for  example)  were  written  i 
for  fame.  But  may  not  the  same  argument  i 
be  employed  the  next  time  a  jiension  is  pro-  i 
posed  for  a  General  or  Admiral? — ‘Glory 
is  the  reward  of  skill  and  valor,  and  those 
who  deserve  it  scorn  all  meaner  views.  It 
was  not  for  gain  that  Marlborough  and  j 
W  ellington  led  armies  and  gained  victories,  I 
though  they  condescended  to  accept  Bleu- 1 
heim  and  Sirathfieldsaye.’ 

Blackstone  must  stand  or  fall  by  his 
‘  Commentaries ;’  and  his  Commentaries 
are  standing  yet,  despite  of  the  undermin¬ 
ing  ertects  of  legislation,  and  in  defiance  ofj 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  philosophical  I 
school  of  jurists,  beginning  with  Benlham, 
and  ending  with  Mr.  .lohn  Austin  ;  who  (in 
the  truly  admir-able  Outline  he  drew  up 
previously  to  entering  on  his  professorial 
duties  at  the  Lomlon  Univer.'^ity  1  impugns 
the  doctrines,  and  very  freely  criticises  both 
the  arrangement  and  the  style.  But  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
master’s  mate  in  t!ie  British  Navy  who 
could  not  point  out  defects  in  Columbus’ 
theory  of  navigation  or  errors  in  his  course  ; 


and  the  great  Commentator  was  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  of  English  law  ;  nor  was  a  bolder 
scheme  ever  conceived  than  that  of  first 
navigating  the  whole  of  such  a  sea,  and  then 
laying  it  down,  with  all  its  creeks  and  in¬ 
lets,  in  a  chart. 

An  ingenious  biographer  refers  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  Blackstone’s  reputation  to  the 
peculiar  inspiration  under  which  his  work 
was  composed.  Lord  Byron  drank  gin  and 
water  (and  no  small  quantity  of  it)  whilst 
he  was  writing  Don  Juan:  Blackstone 
wrote  the  Commentaries  with  his  inkstand 
on  one  side  of  his  paper  and  a  bottle  of  port 
on  the  other. 

As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  time, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  gener¬ 
al  outline  (which  is  all  we  could  attea.pt) 

I  of  a  celebrated  man’s  career  is  known  ;  and 
j  characters,  from  a  well-known  pen,  of  Lord 
;  Stowell,  Erskine,  and  Ilomilly,  our  three 
1  remaining  worthies,  recently  appeared  in 
;  this  Journal. 

!  Yet  we  regret  extremely  to  be  obliged  to 
I  discontinue  our  sketches  at  the  precise 
j  period,  dating  from  which  we  should  have 
to  draw  on  Mr.  Townshend  for  our  principal 
materials — his  anecdotes  being  incom- 
I  parably  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  ori- 
i  ginal  that  have  yet  appeared,  relating  to 
the  eminent  personages  of  whom  bespeaks. 
He  has  also  cleared  up  many  curious  and 
embarrassing  passages  in  cotemjmrary  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  the  tone  of  his  composition  is 
uniformly  so  classical  and  gentlemanlike, 
that  we  willingly  pardon  a  little  occasional 
floridity  of  style.  Admirably,  for  example, 
has  he  expressed  the  traditional  feelings  of 
the  Bar  regarding  Erskine  :  and  it  is  no 
more  than  fair  to  make  known  for  what 
combination  of  qualities  the  very  highest 
meed  ofenlhusiastic  admiration  is  bestowed 
by  them  : 

‘  The  votive  urn  of  friendship  will  record  the 
social  merits  of  the  t’estive  companion,  ready 
patron,  lliorough  gentleman — full  ol’ generous 
impulses  and  honorable  feelings — in  whose 
genial  cliaractcr  not  a  shade  of  pride,  or  eiuy, 
or  malice  could  rest,  and  in  whose  courtesy  to 
all  ranks  ol’the  profession  there  wa.s  no  alloy', 
nightly  do  the  bar  adore  his  memory',  lor 
generations  of  lawyers  may  jiass  away  ere 
they  see  hi.s  like  again.  The  statue  raised  to 
his  honor  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall,  the  bust 
dedicated  in  Holland  House,  with  a  just  in- 
.scripiion,  “  nostrie  elo(pirnti;e  lacile  princ.ep.s,” 
will  sooner  peri.sh  than  the  tradition  ol  Ifieir 
fondness,  and  of  his  supremacy.  I’ut  more 
enduring  still,  and  lasting  as  the  language  in 
which  they  arc  printed,  will  be  the  monuments 
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of  Ills  eloquence  and  relies  of  his  power  ns  an 
advocate.  Long  ns  the  trial  by  jury  shall 
exist,  will  the  spells  oh  the  great  magician  he 
studied  with  care  and  admiration,  but  with  little 
hope  of  rivalry,  lor  his  wand  is  broken,  and 
its  fragments  lie  scattered  on  his  grave.  Jurors 
might  say  to  Erskine,  as  his  admirers  said  to 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  ‘-we  listen,  it  is  true,  to 
others,  but  we  give  up  our  hearts  to  thee.”’ — 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  144.) 

Mr.  Townshend’s  Life  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borouiih  has  induced  us  more  than  once  to 
doubt,  whether  we  have  done  quite  right  in 
excluding  that  very  eminent  Judge  from 
our  list  of  first-class  worthies  ;  and  if  a  place 
among  them  depended  on  intellectual 
energy,  grasp,  or  comprehensiveness — or 
could  be  won  by  learning,  courage,  firmness, 
and  that  genuine  English  humor  which  is 
rarely  found  in  company  with  low  or  mean 
feelings  and  almost  always  in  company  with 
good  sense — we  should  be  wrong.  But,  on 
principles  already  stated,  we  are  obliged  to 
require  some  action  or  production  of  a  last¬ 
ing  character — something  standing  like  a 
landmark  in  the  progress  of  society  ;  and 
Lord  Ellenborough  (perhaps  from  not  com¬ 
ing  at  the  right  period,  like  the  Miltons  and' 
IJampdens  in  Gray’s  ‘  Elegy’)  has  left  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  :  whilst  his  warmest  ad¬ 
mirers  must  admit,  that  the  depth  and 
strength  of  his  political  convictions,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  constitutional  vehemence  of 
manner,  may  well  justify  some  reluctance 
to  recognize  him  as  the  model  of  a  Chief 
Magistrate,  or  place  him  quite  on  the  same 
level  with  Holt ;  to  whom,  in  many  respects, 
he  bore  a  marked  resemblance. 


From  the  Foreign  (luarterly  and  Westminster  Review. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELA¬ 
TIONS. 

[We  are  sure  that  the  singularly  curious 
and  interesting  facts  which  the  ensuing  ar¬ 
ticle  reveals,  will  more  than  reconcile  the 
reader  to  its  occasional  minuteness  of  sci¬ 
entific  details.  A  more  concise  account  of 
the  wonders  of  recent  discoveries  in  this 
department  of  science,  it  would  be  dillicult 
to  obtain  in  the  same  space.  It  appears  in 
the  first  number  of  the  series,  consolidated, 
of  the  Foreign  (luarterly  and  Westminster 
Review. — Ed.] 
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1.  Thuiights  on  Animal culcs  ;  or,  a  (jilimpsc 
at  the  Invisible  World  revealed  by  the 
Microscope.  By  Gideon  A.  iMantell, 
LL.D.  London  :  John  Murray,  I84(i. 
Pp.  144. 

2.  Microscopic  Manipulation,  containing 
the  Theory  and  Plain  Instructions  for 
the  Use  of  the  Microscope.  Illustrated 
by  Wood-cuts.  T.  and  R.  Willatts,  98 
Oheapside.  1840.  Pp,  09. 

3.  A  History  of  Infusoria — Living  and 
I',  ssil,  arranged  according  to  “  Die  In- 
fusionsfhierchen  ”  of  C.  G.  Ehrenberg. 

By  Andrew  Pritchard,  M.R.I.  London  ; 
Whittaker  Co.  1845.  Pp.  439. 

4.  Traite  Pratique  chi  Microscope,  et  cle  son 
Emploi  dans  h Etude  des  Corps  Organi¬ 
ses,  par  le  Docteur  L.  Mandl.  Paris 
and  Bailliere,  Regent  Street,  London. 

The  fallibility  of  human  judgment  is 
never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  many  of 
the  predictions  unhesitatingly  made  and  au¬ 
thoritatively  enforced,  in  relation  to  any  new 
scientific  discovery,  or  its  application  to  the 
onward  progress  of  human  knowledge,  or 
to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  mankind.  We 
do  not  allude  to  the  mere  ignorant  asser- 
tions  of  ignorant  and  self-sufiicient  men, 
who  appear  to  regret  and  endeavor  to  op¬ 
pose  every  forward  step  in  civilization  ;  and 
who,  despite  the  constant  failure  of  their 
1  prophecies,  still  receive  any  scientific  nov¬ 
elty  with  incredulity,  or  treat  its  discoverer 
with  contempt  and  scorn  :  but  we  speak  of 
the  assertiotis  tnade  by  men  whose  whole 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  philosophical  in- 
(juiry,  and  whose  minds  have  therefore  been 
matured  by  deep  study  and  a  constant  ob¬ 
servation  of  those  j)henomena  concerning 
which  they  so  unhesitatingly  and  so  incau¬ 
tiously  prophecy.  Numberless  examples  of 
this  fact  present  themselves  to  our  recollec¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
reference  to  two  only.  When  it  was  first 
proposed  to  substitute  gas  for  oil  in  the 
illumination  of  the  streets  of  London,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  asserted  that  it  would  be 
as  practicable  to  cut  a  slice  from  the  moon, 
and  use  it  as  an  illuminating  power.  And 
yet  but  a  few  years  rolled  over  before  not 
only  the  metropolis,  hut  every  provincial 
town  had  its  gas-works  ami  its  gas  illumi¬ 
nation, — the  hopes  of  tho.se  who  had  sug¬ 
gested  the  improvement  were  fulfilleil, — 
the  prediction  of  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  that  day  was  but  a  groundless  ajiprehen- 
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sion.*  And  again,  when  Transatlantic 
steam  navigation  was  proposed,  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  alfirmed,  in  the  most  iimpialified  man¬ 
ner,  that  it  was  impossible  that  any  steam 
vessel  could  traverse  tlie  Atlantic.  The 
prediction  w  as  scarcely  made  public  ere  the 
task  was  accomplished, t 

We  are  naturally  led  to  these  remarks  in 
referring  to  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  instruments  with 
which  modern  science  has  lurnished  the 
philosopher — the  comround  microscope. 
For  a  long  period  this  instrument  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  mere  philosophical  toy,  owing  to 
the  distance  which  the  light  had  to  traverse, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  chro¬ 
matic  and  spherical  aberration  ;  and  so  im¬ 
possible  did  it  appear  to  overcome  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  that,  within  thirty  years  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  period,  philosophers  of  no  less  emi¬ 
nence  than  M.  Biot  and  Dr.  Wollaston  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  compound  would  never  rival 
the  simple  microscope,  and  that  the  idea  of 
rendering  its  object-glasses  achromatic  was 
liopeless.  Nor  can  these  opinions  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  when  we  consider  how'  long  the 
achromatic  telescope  had  existed  without 
any  attempt  to  apply  its  principles  to  the 
compound  microscope.  And  if  we  recol¬ 
lect  further  the  smallness  of  the  pencil  re¬ 
quired  by  the  microscope,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  increase  of  difficulty  attending  every 

*  On  this  subject  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  add  ttiat,  during  the  winter  months,  blK)  tons 
of  coals  are  used,  on  the  average,  per  day,  by  the 
Metropolitan  Gas  Companies,  for  the  manufacture 
of  gas;  and  that,  on  the  24tli  of  December,  seven 
million  cubic  fe^  t  of  gas  are  consumed  in  London 
and  the  suburbs.  W'e  are,  indetited  for  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  paper  read  l»efore  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Statistical  Society  by  Mr  Fletcher. 

t  Dr.  l.ardner’s  propliecy  was  delivered  before 
the  British  Association,  and  was  published  in  the 
‘  Athena'um,’  vol.  ix.  p.  GoG.  lie  computed  that 
for  each  horse-power  of  steam  one  ton  of  coals 
would  be  required  for  every  !42.”)  miles.  “Ta¬ 
king  this  as  a  ha>is  of  the  calculation,”  said  he, 
“and  allowing  one-fourth  of  a  t(»n  of  coals  per 
hors- -power  as  spare  luel,  the  tonnage  necessary 
for  the  fuel  and  machinery,  on  a  vo\age  from 
Lnglaiul  to  New-York,  would  be  .‘1.70  tons  per 
horse-power,  which,  for  a  ves.sel  with  enaines  of 
400  horse-power,  would  be  N.t^O  tons.”  Now,  as 
the  ship  fern;d  to  was  only  interided  to  be  1200 
tons  bu.'den,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to 
K’40  tons,  the  voyage  was  detnon-trativel v  im¬ 
practicable.  And  yet  the  Grrat  H'tstirn  comple¬ 
ted  her  lirst  voyage  ucioss  the  Atlantic  in  fifteen 
dtiys.  L  poll  alter-exaniiiiatiun  it  turned  out  that, 
although  ihe  computations  of  Dr.  l.ardncr  were 
correct,  his  data  were  wrong.  Instead  of  the 
l  li^O  tons,  which  it  wa.s  predict-d  the  Gnat  IfVst- 
era  would  have  to  burn,  she  took  out  only  GGO 
tuns,  of  which  only  4.'>0  tons  were  consumed. 
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enlargement  of  the  pencil  ;  if  we  consider 
further  that  these  difficulties  had  to  be  con¬ 
tended  with  and  removed,  by  operations  on 
portions  of  glass  so  small  that  they  were 
themselves  almost  microscopic  objects;  w'e 
shall  not  be  surprised  tiiat  even  a  cautious 
philosopher  and  able  manipulator  like  Dr. 
Wollaston  should  prescribe  limits  to  its  im¬ 
provement. 

Snell  is  the  picture  with  which  we  are 
presented  if  we  inquire  into  the  use  of  the 
microscope  thirty  years  since.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  science  generally,  these  appre¬ 
hensions  of  Wollaston  have  proved  false ; 
undeterred  by  the  assertion  of  authorities 
of  such  eminence,  philosophers  and  opti¬ 
cians  have  conjointly  devoted  their  energies 
to  a  task  at  first  apparently  so  hopeless,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  that  the  improve¬ 
ments  tlius  effected  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  sufficed  to  elevate  the  micro¬ 
scope  from  the  useless  condition  we  have 
described  to  that  of  being  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  instrument  ever  bestowed  by  art  upon 
the  investigator  of  nature.  In  almost  every 
department  of  science  are  we  indebted  to 
it  for  the  extension  of  our  knowledge,  and 
the  verification  of  previous  observation. 
To  the  chemist  it  is  of  utility  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  crystals,  and  the  determination  of 
their  angles — to  the  pharmacist,  in  the  de¬ 
tection  of  the  adulteration  of  druffs.  The 
physiologist  may  ascertain  the  intimate 
structure  of  organic  tissues  in  their  normal, 
the  pathologist  in  their  abnormal  state  ;  the 
jihysician  may  obtain  conclusive  and  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  regarding  the  nature  and 
seat  of  disease  by  the  examination  of  the 
secretions  or  excretions  of  diseased  organs, 
while,  in  medico-legal  inquiries,  the  micro¬ 
scope  again  comes  to  our  aid,  in  detecting 
the  murderer,  and  rendering  him  back  the 
poison,  grain  for  grain.  To  it,  recently, 
has  geology  been  greatly  indebted  ;  in  the 
hands  of  an  Owen  and  a  Mantell  the  mi¬ 
croscope  becomes  an  instrument  of  magic 
power,  by  means  of  which,  from  the  in¬ 
spection  of  a  portion  only  of  a  bone  or 
tooth,  the  habits  of  the  animal  to  which 
it  belonged  are  decided ;  the  colossal  rep¬ 
tiles  of  the  ancient  earth  are  revived  in  all 
the  reality  of  life  and  being,  and  the  early 
fiirmations  of  our  globe  decked  with  their 
■former  inhabitants  and  the  vegetation  which 
clothed  them  long  ere  man  “  moved,  and 
breathed,  and  had  his  being.” 

But  perhaps  in  the  departments  of  bota¬ 
ny  and  zoology  have  the  most  extensive  dis¬ 
coveries  been  eflecled  by  this  instrument. 
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A  new  world  of  microscopic  life  previously 
unknown  and  unsuspected  has  been  disclo¬ 
sed,  whose  extent  and  wonders  naturally 
excite  in  the  human  mind  unbounded  as¬ 
tonishment,  and  increase  our  reverence  for 
the  Great  Creator,  who,  in  the  organization 
of  these  beings  of  a  day,  displays  design  as  j 
extensive,  and  adaptation  as  complete,  as  in  | 
the  structure  of  man  himself.  An  extract ! 
from  the  opening  remarks  of  one  of  the 
works  before  us  will  convey  some  faint  idea 
of  this  microscopic  world  : — 

“  Wherever  we  turn,  within  the  precincts  of 
our  own  homes,  in  meadow  or  moorland,  hill 
or  forest,  by  the  lone  sea-shore,  or  amidst 
crumbling  ruins — fresh  objects  of  interest  are 
constantly  to  be  found;  jjlants  and  animals 
unknown  to  our  unaided  vision,  with  minute : 
organs  perfectly  adapted  to  their  necessities;! 
with  appetites  as  keen,  enjoyments  as  perfect, 
as  our  own.  In  the  purest  waters,  as  well  as 
in  thick,  acid,  and  saline  fluids,  ol’the  most  in- 
dirterent  climates, — in  springs,  rivers,  lakes  and 
seas, — often  in  the  internal  humidity  of  living 
plants  and  animals,  even  in  great  numbers  in 
the  living  human  body — nay,  probably,  carried 
about  in  the  aqueous  vapors  and  dust  of  the 
whole  atmosphere, — there  is  a  world  of  minute, 
living,  organized  beings,  imperceptible  to  the 
ordinary  senses  of  man.  In  the  daily  course 
of  life,  this  immense  mysterious  kingdom  of 
diminutive  living  beings  is  unnoticed  and  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  but  it  appears  great  and  astonish¬ 
ing,  beyond  all  expectation,  to  the  retired  ob¬ 
server  who  views  it  by  the  aid  of  the  micro¬ 
scope.  In  every  drop  of  standing  water,  he 
very  frequently,  though  not  always,  sees  by  its 
aid  rapidly  moving  bodies,  from  1-96  to  less 
than  1-2000  of  a  line  in  diameter,  which  are 
often  so  crowded  together,  that  the  intervals 
between  them  are  less  than  their  diameter. 
If  we  assume  the  size  of  the  drop  of  water  to 
be  one  cubic  line,  and  the  intervals,  though 
they  are  often  smaller,  to  be  equal  to  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  bodies,  we  may  easily  calcul.Tte,  with¬ 
out  exaggeration,  that  such  a  drop  is  inhabited 
by  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  such  animalcules ;  in  fact  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  single  droj) 
of  water,  under  such  circumstances,  contains 
more  inhabitants  than  there  are  individuals  ol 
the  human  race  upon  our  planet.  If,  further, 
we  reflect  on  the  amount  of  life  in  a  large 
quantify  of  water,  in  a  ditch  or  pond,  for  ex- 
arnj)le, — or  it'  we  calculate  that,  according  to 
many  observers  ol’the  sea,  and  especially  ol' it.s 
phosphorescence,  vast  tracts  of  the  ocean  pe¬ 
riodically  exhibit  a  similar  development  ol 
ina.sse.s  of  microsco})ic  organized  boilies, — 
even  if  we  assume  much  greater  intervals — 
we  have  numbers  and  relations  of  creatures 
living  on  the  earth,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
at  the  very  thought  of  which  the  mind  is  lost 
in  wonder  and  admiration.  It  is  the  micro¬ 
scope  alone  which  has  enabled  close  observers 
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!  of  nature  to  unveil  such  a  world  of  her  dirninu- 
;  tive  creation,  just  as  it  was  the  art  of  making 
,  good  telescopes  which  first  opened  to  their 
i  view  the  boundless  variety,  and  all  the  won- 
I  ders  of  the  starry  firmament.” — ‘  Microscopic 
I  .Mani[)ulation,’  Pp.  13,  14. 

Who  can  wonder,  then,  that  this  world  of 
microscopic  life  should,  upon  its  first  dis¬ 
covery,  have  been  represented  by  fanciful 
writers  as  a  world  of  spirits,  peopled  by 
forms  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
visible  world  ;  sometimes  horrible,  some¬ 
times  strangely  distorted,  neither  properly 
animate,  nor  yet  properly  inanimate.  Some 
have  represented  them  as  the  wanton  sport 
of  the  creative  energy  of  nature  {lusus  na- 
tui'(n) ;  and  even  in  1S20,  an  otherwise  re¬ 
spectable  writer  described  in  detail  the  ma¬ 
gic  powers  with  which  some  of  these  forms 
were  said  to  be  endowed.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  the  singularity  and  minuteness 
of  their  form  that  have  excited  the  greatest 
interest,  but  the  wonderful  physiological 
properties  asscribed  to  the  Infusoria  by  dif¬ 
ferent  observers  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  the  friends  of  science,  and  of  the 
most  learned  and  profound  impiirers,  from 
Liebnitz  and  Boerhaave  down  to  the  present 
time. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  reve¬ 
lations  of  the  microscope,  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  its 
history,  which,  like  that  of  many  other 
valuable  inventions,  is  veiled  in  considera¬ 
ble  obscurity  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  ap¬ 
pears  certain  that  the  ancients  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  microscope,  in  one  at 
least  of  the  simple  forms  now'  known,  from 
the  following  passage  in  Seneca  : — “  Lite- 
rai,  quamvis  minutai  et  obscurac,  per  vitre- 
ain  pilam  aquai  plenam,  majores  clario- 
esque  cernuntur.”  Amongst  the  moderns 
(for  during  the  middle  ages  it  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  lost)  the  honor  of  its 
discovery  has  been  claimed  by  many  in¬ 
dividuals.  By  Huygens,  the  celebrated 
Dutch  mathematician,  its  invention  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  one  of  his  countrymen,  Corne¬ 
lius  Drebell.  But  it  is  asserted  by  Borellus, 
that  Jansen,  the  reputed  contriver  of  the 
telescope,  was  its  inventor,  and  lh:ii  he  pre¬ 
sented  some  such  instrument  to  Prince 
.Maurice,  and  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria. 
This  insirument  was  six  feet  in  length,  and 
consisted  of  a  lube  of  gilt  cop|)er,  support¬ 
ed  by  thin  brass  pillar.s  in  the  shajte  of  dol¬ 
phins,  on  a  base  of  ebony,  which  was  adapt¬ 
ed  to  hold  the  objects  to  be  examined.  Of 
I  the  internal  construction  of  this  microscope 
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we  have  no  account,  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
telescope  converted  into  a  microscope. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  give  to 
Jansen  the  merit  of  having  invented  the 
microscope  from  this  very  testimony  of 
Borellus,  who,  in  a  work*  published  in 
1G55,  has  adduced  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
connected  with  the  invention  of  the  teles¬ 
cope  and  microscope.  lie  brings  forward 
five  dilferent  testimonies,  and  a  letter  from 
William  Boreel,  envoy  from  the  States  of 
Holland,  which  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  subject.  Boreel  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Zaccharius  Jansen,  and  had 
frequently  been  in  his  father’s  shop.  He 
had  often  heard  that  the  Jansens  were  the 
inventors  of  the  microscope,  and  having 
been  in  England  in  1G19,  he  saw  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend  Cornelius  Drebell  the 
very  microscope  which  Zaccharius  Jansen 
had  presented  to  Prince  Maurice,  and 
Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria.  Cornelius 
Drebell,  therefore,  who  has  commonly  been 
considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  micro¬ 
scope,  ajipears  to  have  derived  this  honor 
from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his 
having  exhibited  the  microscope  made  by 
Jansen;  and  as  he  was  a  favorite  at  the! 
court  of  James  the  Sixth,  where  he  lived 
some  time,  this  opinion  may  have  proceed¬ 
ed  not  only  from  his  own  arrogance,  but 
from  the  influence  of  royal  favor.  Viviani, 
an  Italian  mathematician,  also  expressly  in¬ 
forms  us,  in  his  life  of  Galileo,  that  this 
great  man  was  led  to  the  construction  of 
the  microscope  from  that  of  the  telescope ; 
and,  in  the  year  IGPJ,  he  actually  sent  a 
microscope  to  Sigisrnund,  King  of  Poland. 
Dissatisfied,  however,  with  the  performance  ' 
of  this  instrument,  he  appears  from  his  let¬ 
ters  to  have  been  much  occupied,  about 
IG’24,  in  bringing  it  to  perfection,  but  we 
have  no  information  of  the  result  of  his  la¬ 
bors.  In  the  year  1G18,  Fontana,  a  Nea¬ 
politan,  made  a  microscope  of  two  double- 
convex  lenses,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it 
in  a  work,t  which,  however,  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  till  some  years  afterwards.  As  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  microscopes 
invented  by  Jansen  consisted  of  two  convex 
lenses,  the  honor  of  this  improvement  seems 
due  to  I’ontana,  who  distinctly  assumes  the 
merit  of  it,  and  we  may  add  that  no  other 
person  has  laid  claim  to  it. 

I‘  or  a  long  period,  curious  as  the  fact  may 

*  I)e  Vero  Telrscopii  Invnntoro. 

t  ‘  .Noves  Tern;strimn  et  Cclestiinn  Observa- 
tiones.* — -Nfap.  JG46. 


now’  appear,  the  single  microscope  was  that 
generally  in  use,  the  compound  instrument, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  being  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  mere  philosophical  toy.  Soon  after 
the  year  IS’Jt),  a  series  of  experiments  was 
begun  in  France  by  M.  Selligne;  and 
simultaneously  by  Frauenhofer,  at  .Munich  ; 
by  Amici,  at  Modena;  by  Chevalier,  at 
Paris;  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Tulley,  of  Lon¬ 
don.  In  18*J4,  the  last-named  artist,  at  the 
instigation  of  Dr.  Goring,  and  without 
knowing  what  had  been  done  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  made  an  attempt  to  construct  an 
achromatic  object-glass  for  a  compound 
microscope,  and  produced  one  of  9-IGths 
of  an  inch  focal  length,  composed  of  three 
lenses,  and  transmitting  a  pencil  of  eigh¬ 
teen  degrees.  This  was  the  first  that  was 
:  made  in  England.  While  these  practical 
investigations  were  in  progress,  the  subject 
of  achromatism  engaged  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  most  profound  mathematicians 
in  England.  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  Professor 
Airy,  Professor  Barlow,  Mr.  Coddington, 
and  others,  contributed  largely  to  the  theo¬ 
retical  examination  of  the  subject ;  and 
though  the  results  of  their  labors  were  not 
immediately  applicable  to  the  microscope, 
they  essentially  promoted  its  improvement. 
Between  this  period  and  the  year  18*29,  Mr. 
Joseph  Jackson  Lister  had  directed  his  at¬ 
tention  more  particularly  to  this  subject,  and 
he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  certain  pro¬ 
perties  in  achromatic  combinations  which 
had  before  been  unobserved.  A  paper  on 
the  subject  was  sent  by  him  to,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by,  the  Royal  Society.*  To  the 
practical  optician  the  investigations  and  re¬ 
sults  of  Mr.  Lister  proved  to  be  of  the 
highest  value — the  progress  of  improvement 
was,  in  consequence,  extremely  rapid,  and 
since  that  period,  owing  to  the  energy  and 
exertions  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Pritchard,  Pow  ¬ 
ell,  Smith,  and  other  well-known  London 
opticians,  every  year  has  served  to  bring 
this  instrument  nearer  to  perfection.  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  bear  testimony  to  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  .Microscopical  Society,  which 
was  founded  some  few  years  since,  with  the 
express  object  of  rendering  the  microscope 
more  available  as  an  aid  to  scientific  re¬ 
search,  by  introducing  improvements  into 
its  construction.  Many  of  the  papers  which 
have  been  read  before  this  society  are  of  the 
most  interesting  description;  and  it  may 
safely  be  alfirmed,  that  the  exertions  and 
researches  of  its  members,  amongst  whom 
are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 

*  ‘  Philosophical  Transactions’  for  ld30. 
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present  day,  in  the  various  departments  of 

zoology,  botany,  physiology,  and  geology, 

have  tended  to  give  a  vast  increase  to  our 

knowledtre  in  this  fascinatinjr  branch  of 
.  ®  ® 
physical  science. 

In  an  article  like  llie  present  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  account 
of  the  construction  of  the  microscope,  of 
the  optical  principles  on  which  such  con¬ 
struction  depends,  or  of  its  manipulation. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  referring 
the  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  actpiainting 
himself  with  these  matters,  to  the  second 
work  in  the  list  which  heads  this  paper, 
a  concise  treatise  on  the  manipulation  of; 
the  microscope,  the  mode  of  selecting  and! 
mounting  objects,  &c.  ! 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the] 
wondrous  revelations  of  this  instrument:, 
and  we  will  first  speak  of  that  vast  world! 
of  animal  life  with  which,  but  for  its  aid,! 
we  should  be  wholly  unacquainted.  It  I 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us,  within! 
the  limits  to  which  w'e  are  confined,  toj 
give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  animal¬ 
cules  which,  under  the  name  of  Infusoria, 
have  been  examined,  described,  and  figured 
by  the  naturalists  who  have  devoted  them-j 
selves  to^this  branch  of  study.  Our  endeav- ' 
ors  in  the  present  article  must  necessarily  \ 
be  confined  to  the  attempt  to  jiresent  to  the 
general  reader  a  view'  of  the  extraordinary 
edifice  reared  by  means  of  the  microscope 
in  the  field  of  physical  science,  and  to 
show  how  the  eye  of  man  is  here  opened 
to  penetrate  the  most  profound,  and  for¬ 
merly  unsuspected,  secrets  of  nature. 

The  vast  numbers  of  animalcules  w'ith 
which  the  microscope  has  made  us  ac¬ 
quainted,  were  first  detected  in  water  in 
which  vegetable  matters,  such  as  hay, 
grass,  &:/C.,  had  been  allowed  to  macerate; 
and  as  they  were  almost  invariably  found 
in  such  infusions,  it  w'as  considered  by 
early  investigators  that  they  were  peculiar 
to  them  ;  hence  the  general  term  Infuso¬ 
ria  was  given  to  them  ;  and  although  it  is 
now’  known  that  these  vegetable  infusions 
have  no  rel.ition  to  the  origin  of  such  crea¬ 
tures,  except  in. so  far  as  they  provide  a 
proper  medium  for  the  develoj)ment  of 
their  ova,  every  where  present ;  yet,  for  the* 
sake  of  convenience,  the  general  term  “  In-i 
fusoria”  is  still  retained  by  naturalists. 
Perhaps  the  best  general  idea  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  some  of  these  animalcules  to 
an  observer,  for  the  first  lime,  will  be  given 
by  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Mantell’s 
work  : —  i 
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“  From  some  water  containing  aquatic 
plants,  collected  from  a  pond  on  Clapham 
Common,  1  select  a  small  twig,  to  which  are 
attached  a  few'  delicate  tlakes,  apparently  of 
slime  or  jelly ;  .some  miimle  fibres  staiuiing 
erect  here  and  there  on  the  twig  are  also  dim¬ 
ly  visible  to  the  naked  eje.  I’his  twig,  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  water,  we  will  put  betw’een 
two  thin  plates  of  glass,  and  place  under  the 
field  of  view  of  a  microscope,  having  lenses 
that  magnify  the  image  of  an  object  two  hun¬ 
dred  times  in  linear  dimensions.  Upon  look¬ 
ing  through  the  instrument  we  find  the  fluid 
sw’arming  w'ith  animals  of  various  shapes  and 
magnitudes.  Some  are  darting  through  the 
wafer  with  great  rapidity,  while  others  are 
pursuing  and  devouring  creatures  morej;  infi¬ 
nitesimal  than  themselves.  Many  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  twig  by  long  delicate  threads 
(the  Vorticella)) ;  several  have  their  bodies 
inclosed  in  a  transparent  tube,  from  one  end 
of  which  the  animal  ])arlly  protrudes,  and 
then  recedes  (the  Floscularia*) ;  while  num- 
l)ers  are  covered  by  an  elegant  shell  or  case 
(the  Brachionus).  The  minutest  kinds  (the 
Alonads),  many  of  which  are  so  small  that 
millions  might  be  contained  in  a  single  drop 
of  water,  appear  like  mere  animated  globules, 
free,  single,  and  of  various  colors,  sporting 
about  in  every  direction.  Numerous  species 
resemble  pearly  or  opaline  cups  or  vases, 
fringed  round  the  margin  with  delicate  fibres 
that  are  in  constant  oscillation  (the  Vorticellm). 
►Some  of  these  are  attached  by  spiral  tendrils; 
otiiers  are  united  by  a  slender  stem  to  one 
common  trunk,  appearing  like  a  bunch  of 
harebells  (the  Carchesiuin) ;  others  are  of  a 
globular  form,  and  grouped  together  in 
a  definite  pattern  on  a  tabular  or  spherical 
membraneous  case  for  a  certain  period  of 
their  existence,  and  ultimately  become  de¬ 
tached  and  locomotive  (the  Gonium  and  Vol- 
vox);  while  many  are  permanently  clustered 
together,  and  die  if  separated  from  the  parent 
mass.  No  organs  of  progressive  motion,  simi- 
ilar  to  those  of  beasts,  birds,  or  fishes,  are 
observable  in  these  beings;  yet  they  traverse 
the  water  with  rapidity,  w'iihout  the  aid  of 
limbs  or  fins;  and  though  many  species  arc 
destitute  of  eyes,  yet  all  possess  an  accurate 
perception  of  the  presence  of  other  bodies,  and 
pursue  and  capture  their  prey  with  unerring 
purpose.*’ — ‘  Thoughts  on  Animalcules.’  pp. 
9,  10. 

Much  as  has  been  done  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  science,  our  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fusory  beings  is  still  limited  ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  not 
take  their  station  among  the  links  of  the 
animal  chain  according  to  their  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  frotn  their  structure.  'Fhe  sim¬ 
plest  amhsmallest  is  as  much  an  animal  as 
the  prouder  examples  of  nature’s  works; 
and  it  is  equally  the  object  of  the  Creator’s 
care  and  contrivance.  To  Ehrenberg  are 
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wc  iiulcbtcii  for  a  classificaticMi  of  the  In¬ 
fusoria,  which  has  been  followed  and 
adopted  hy  all  suhsenucnt  philosophers, 
lie  divides  them  into  two  classes.  First, 
The  PoLY(i  \sTK!A ;  and.  secondly.  The 
Rotatouia. 

'Die  Polyira'Jtria,  or  r»>ly^astrica,  are,  as 
tlie  name  wouhl  imply,  a  natural  "roup  of 
animals  characterized  hy  the  difjestive  or¬ 
gan  being  composed  of  several  little  globu¬ 
lar  hlad«lers  connected  to  each  other  by  a 
common  tube;  and  these  globular  tubes 
receive  and  digest  the  matter  on  which  the 
animalcule  feeds  when  in  a  sufliciently  com¬ 
minuted  or  divided  state.  That  this  is ! 
their  real  organization  we  have  evident 
proof ;  for,  by  an  ingenious  process,  first 
adopted,  we  believe,  by  Gleicheii  von  Rn.s- 
sivarm,  these  little  cavities  occurring  in 
the  bodies  of  the  Polygastria  can  be  more 
minutely  e.xamined.  The  process  to  which 
we  allude  was  that  of  coloring  the  water  in 
which  the  animalcules  were  contained  by 
carmine  or  indigo.  The  tinged  water  was 
thus  traced  from  cavity  to  cavity  until  its 
final  ejection  from  the  last  of  the  series. 
The  Polygastria  present  great  diversity  both 
of  figure  and  dimensions.  None  of  them 
exceed  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  species,  even  when 
full  grown,  are  but  the  two-thousandih  part 
of  that  measure;  indeed,  so  minute  must 
be  many  of  the  young  of  these  Infusoria 
that  they  cannot  be  recognized  by  our  mi¬ 
croscopes.  Again,  others  individually  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  form,  when 
aggregated,  green,  red,  yellow,  blue,  brown, 
and  black  colored  masses  of  great  extent. 
Thus  the  clusters  in  some  species  in  the 
families  Vorticella  and  Bacillaria  increase 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  attain  a  size  of  j 
several  inches,  resembling  Polypi.  The 
greater  number  of  Polygastria  are  found  in 
fresh  water,  but  there  are  also  countless 
hosts  contained  in  the  salt  water  of  the 
ocean,  in  astringent  solutions,  in  fluids  pro¬ 
duced  by  animal  secretions,  in  humid  earth, 
peat-bogs,  and  morasses.  They  may  also 
be  artificially  produced  by  macerating  hay, 
grass,  horses’  hairs,  black  pepper,  and  a 
vast  variety  of  other  organic  matters  in 
water.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some 
kinds  reside  in  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  which,  from  their  light  weight,  they  may  | 
be  raised  in  countless  multitudes,  and 
blown  about  by  the  wind  in  invisible  cloud¬ 
like  masses.  In  none  of  the  animals  of  the 
class  Polygastrica  can  a  vascular  system  be 
traced.  In  many  species  there  is"  demon¬ 


stration  of  the  existence  of  eyes,  and  from 
the  movements  and  habits  of  the  animal 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  organs  of 
touch  and  sensation  also  exist,  though  no 
definite  nervous  system  has  been  detected. 

The  whole  of  the  movements  of  the  Po- 
lyga.stria  (and  the  same  remark  hohls  gooil, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  the  Infusoria)  are 
performed  by  vihratile  cilia,  a  scries  of  de¬ 
licate  hair-like  processes,  wifich  difl’er  only 
in  the  several  types  in  numlier,  position, 
and  relative  magnitude.  These  ilelicate 
appendages,  which  have  received  the  name 
of  “  cilia^”  from  their  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  eye-lashes,  are  constantly  in  motion, 
rapidly  vibrating  in  the  water.  In  some 
species  of  the  Infusoria  they  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  ;  in 
others  they  are  disposed  in  one  or  more  cir¬ 
cles  round  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs ;  and  in  some  are  arranged 
in  zones  on  one  or  more  circular  or  semi¬ 
circular  projections  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  body.  In  the  last  modification,  the 
successive  action  of  the  row's  of  cilia  pro¬ 
duces  the  appearance  of  a  rotary  motion 
like  that  of  a  wheel  on  its  axis.  And  this 
resemblance  is  so  striking  as  to  have  in¬ 
duced  Ehrenberg  to  classify  all  the  animals 
po.'ssessing  this  character  in  his  second  di¬ 
vision,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to 
speak,  namely,  the  Rotatoria.  The  chief 
use  of  these  cilia  is  to  bring  the  food  to  the 
mouth  hy  the  currents  prorluced  by  them 
in  the  water’s  aeration,  and  in  those  species 
requiring  it,  progression  is  performed  by 
the  agency  of  the  same  organs.  In  the 
rapid  motion  of  these  cilia  we  have  proofs 
of  a  muscular  system ;  for,  reasoning  from 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  we  can  in 
no  way  separate  animal  motion  from  mus¬ 
cular  fibre.  Ehrenberg,  indeed,  believed 
that  he  had  discovered  muscles,  and  even 
the  distribution  of  their  fibres,  in  some  of 
the  larger  Polygastria,  but  great  doubt  still 
exists  on  the  subject. 

’I’he  Polygastria,  when  examined  at  night, 
are  found  to  be  as  actively  in  motion  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  day;  in  fact,  they  never  seem  to 
require  repose ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Ehren¬ 
berg,  they  appear  to  be  sleepless.  Their 
geographical  distribution  is  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  known 
to  extend  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  the  west  and  north  of 
Asia;  and  species  have  also  been  observed 
in  America.  The  largest  and  most  gene¬ 
rally  distributed  family  of  this  class  is  the 
1  Bacillaria,  its  species  equalling  one-fourth 
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of  tlie  wliole.  Fossil  states  of  this  curious  j  division  of  the  body  of  tlie  animalcule  into 
family  are  known  in  Europe,  Africa,  the  two  or  more  individuals.  In  the  Monads 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  the  Isle  of  Lucan,  among  this  process  may  readily  be  observed, 
the  Philippines,  and  America.  These  re-  When  it  is  about  to  take  place,  the  granules 
mains  enter  into  some  of  the  new  red  sand- '  within  the  integument  or  outer  case  seem 
stone  formations  ;  also  into  the  layers  of  to  be  divided  by  a  transverse  line;  this  gra- 
flints  of  the  secondary  formations,  certain ,  dually  becomes  more  apparent ;  and,  at 
porphyrite  structures,  &/C.  1  length,  tlie  containing  case  itself  contracts 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one-h.alf  of  j  along  the  course  of  this  line,  and  the  Mo- 
the  families  belonging  to  this  class.  Polygas-  nad  appears  double.  Both  parts  now  have 
tria,  are  loricaled,  and  the  other  half  are  1  an  impulse  to  separate,  and  an  entire  divi- 
illoricated.  Of  the  former,  the  most  curi-’  sion  soon  takes  place  :  the  two  become  per- 
ous  discovery  of  late  is  that  by  M.  Fischer,  feet  individuals,  and  swim  off  in  opposite 
of  the  siliceous  or  glass-like  em'ering  of  directions.  When  we  take  into  considera- 
many  species,  and  although  the  creatures  tion  all  these  methods  of  increase  possessed 
to  which  they  belong  may  have  been  dead  by  these  extraordinary  beings,  we  can  no 
for  thousands  of  years,  yet  these  remains  longer  wonder  at  their  otherwise  incompre- 
inform  us  of  the  local  conditions  of  the  soil  hensible  increase  of  number  in  a  very  short 
at  the  time  they  existed.  In  the  Polygas-  space  of  time.  Ehrenberg  himself  remarks 
tria  Infusoria  these  shell-like  coverings  con- !  “  on  the  astonishing  great  fertility  or  capa- 
sist  either  of  lime,  silex,  or  iron  ;  and  these  city  of  increase  of  microscopic  animals, 
retain  their  form  and  structure  for  unlimit- 1  according  to  which  an  imperceptible  cor¬ 
ed  periods  of  time.  From  the  inconceiva-  puscule  can  become,  in  four  days,  one  hun- 
ble  number  of.  these  loricated  animalcules  dred  and  seventy  billions,  or  as  many  single 
which  swarm  in  every  body  of  water,  whe-  animalcules  as  are  contained  in  two  cubic 
ther  fresh  or  salt,  and  the  immense  rapidity  j  feet  of  the  stone  from  the  polishing  slate  of 
with  which  the  species  increase  by  sponta-  j  Bilin.”  In  some  of  the  larger  Polygastria 
neous  fissuration,  gemmation,  and  ova-po-  i  a  single  specimen  is  ascertained  to  increa.se 
sition,  extensive  deposits  or  strata  of  their  j  to  eight,  by  simple  transverse  division  of 
cases  are  constantly  forming  at  the  bottom  j  the  body  only,  in  one  day  ;  so  that,  if  we 
of  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas.  Hence  have  i  take  into  this  account  the  other  modes  of 
originated  the  layers  of  white  calcareous  j  increase  of  these  creatures,  namely,  by 
earth,  common  in  peat-bogs  and  morasses  ;  |  eggs,  often  in  masses  like  the  spawn  of  a  fish, 
the  tripoli  or  polishing  slate  of  Bilin,  con-  j  and  again  by  buds  growing  from  the  sides 
sisting  wholly  of  the  siliceous  cases  of  ani-  i  of  the  body,  it  is  clear,  in  a  very  few  days, 
malcules;  and  the  bog-iron,  composed  of  all  attempt  at  the  expression  of  their  num- 
the  ferruginous  shields  of  other  forms  of  |  her  must  fail.  We  turn  now  to  the  next 
Polygastria.  These  shell-like  coverings  are  j  class,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Eh- 
often  found  in  large  masses,  covering  many  !  renberg,  the  Rotatoria,  the  whole  of 
miles  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  occur,  j  which  trihe  of  beings  possess  an  organiza- 
when  indurated  and  mixed  with  argillaceous  )tion  far  more  complete  than  that  of  the  Po- 
and  other  earths,  in  the  form  of  siliceous  I  lygastria ;  so  complete,  indeed,  that  in  a 
slate  rocks.  These  remains  of  the  prime- '  correct  arrangement  of  the  animal  king- 
val  inhabitants  of  our  globe  are  records  in  jdom,  they  would  take  up  a  station  far  above 
the  pages  of  history,  penned  by  Infinite  J  many  others,  the  individuals  of  which  are  of 
Truth,  unbiassed  by  ignorance  or  prejudice,  j  much  larger  magnitude.  As  we  have  al¬ 
and  form  some  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  effec- 1  ready  said,  the  term  by  v.  hich  the  class  is 
tive  application  of  achromatic  glasses  to  our  di.-itinguished  has  been  given  on  account  of 
microscopes.  tiie  appearance  assumed  by  the  zones,  or 

The  propagation  of  the  Polygastria  is  ef-  rows  of  cilia  arranged  on  circtilar  or  semi- 
fected  in  three  different  ways;  and,  what  circular  eminences  around  the  upper  part 
is  still  more  curious,  all  these  modes  of  re-  of  the  body  ;  when  rapidly  vibrating,  their 
production  may  go  on  in  the  same  animal-  motion  so  closely  resembles  that  produced 
cule  at  the  same  time.  The  first  of  these  by  the  rotation  of  a  wheel,  that  every  one 
modes  is  the  formation  of  ova,  or  eggs,  a  who  observes  the  phenomenon  is  struck'  by 
very  fertile  mode  of  increase;  the  second  the  similitude.  In  some  species  these  cilia 
consists  in  the  growth  of  gernmules,  or  are  in  a  single  series;  in  others,  in  several 
nuas,  upon  the  parent;  and  the  last,  and  rows  of  different  forms;  and  in  one  genus 
most  extraordinary,  is  the  spontaneous  self-  (Stephanoceros)they  assumethecharacter  of 
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ciliated  tentacula  rather  than  tliai  of  simple 
vibrating  processes.  The  Rotatoria  mostly 
inhabit  water,  but  immersion  in  that  ele¬ 
ment  does  not  appear  to  be  essential  to 
their  existence.  They  often  resi<le  in  damp 
or  moist  earth  ;  and  the  Rotifer  vulgaris, 
and  some  other  species,  are  known  to  in¬ 
habit  the  cells  of  mosses  and  alga*.  With 
regard  to  their  geographical  distribution, 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  any 
particular  part  of  Europe,  and  they  have  j 
been  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  the  north  > 
and  west  of  Asia,  and  in  some  parts  of 
America. 

With  regard  to  their  structure  and  organ¬ 
ization,  the  observations  of  microscopists  , 
have  given  us  more  decided  information  I 
than  concerning  those  of  the  Polygastria. 
We  have  in  this  class  complete  proof  of  the  1 
development  of  distinct  muscles  subservient  i 
to  the  functions  of  locomotion,  nutrition, 
&c.,  and  the  transparency  of  the  integu-  j 
mem,  or  case,  enables  the  observer  to  ren-  j 
der,  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  their  structure  j 
and  situation  distinctly  visibly  Many  spe-  i 
cies  possess  a  foot-like  non-articulated  pro¬ 
cess  situated  at  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body.  This  pedicle 
has  usually  the  faculty  of  being  able  to 
slide  one  part  within  another,  and  presents 
to  the  observer  the  same  effect  as  the  mov¬ 


tem  in  the  Rotatorial  Infusoria,  much  doubt 
still  exists  on  the  subject.  In  some  of  the 
animalcules,  tranverse  vessels  are  observed, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  articulations; 
in  others,  these  vessels  resemble  a  net¬ 
work;  which  is  more  or  less  distinct,  below 
the  edges  of  the  month,  and  connected  by 
free  longitudinal  ones  to  the  interior  ven¬ 
tral  surface  of  the  body.  Respiration,  or, 
more  properly,  the  aeration  of  the  fluids,  is 
effected  in  the  Rotifera  by  the  constant  in¬ 
troduction  of  fresh  water  through  one  or 
more  apertures  near  the  neck ;  and  in  some 
kinds  there  are  internal  oval  bodies,  com¬ 
posed  of  granules  or  corpuscules,  which 
have  a  constantly  tremulous  motion,  and 
are  supposed  to  perform  the  office  of  bran- 
rltia,  or  gills  :  this,  at  least,  is  the  function 
ascribed  to  them  by  Ehrenberg,  and  he 
further  considered  that  the  tremulous  mo¬ 
tion  was  occasioned  by  the  laminm  or  leaf¬ 
lets  that  compose  them.  The  Rotatoria 
are  not  considered  to  possess  a  true  nervous 
system,  although  there  are  indications  of 
nervous  centres,  or  ganglia,  in  several  ge¬ 
nera.  Many  species  have  eyes,  which  vary 
in  number ;  they  are  usually  of  a  red  color ; 

I  in  some  they  are  placed  upon  a  ganglion, 
j  and  are  freely  moveable  beneath  the  trans- 
'  parent  superficial  envelope  of  the  body, 
i  The  Rotatorial  Infusoria  are  not  endowed 


ing  of  the  sliding  tubes  of  an  opera-glass  ! 
or  telescope.  The  extremity  is  often  form¬ 
ed  with  a  sucker  at  its  termination,  so  that 
the  animal,  by  exhausting  the  cavity  of  air,  i 
can  fix  its  body  during  the  rapid  motions 
of  the  cilia  ;  and  without  this  power  of  at¬ 
tachment  the  upper  part  of  the  body  would 
be  drawn  in  by  the  action  of  these  organs. 
The  pedicle  is  likewise  employed  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  progression,  the  animal  alter¬ 
nately  contracting  and  elongating  it,  and 
fixing  itself  by  it  and  the  mouth.  The  di¬ 
gestive  canal  is  a  tube  more  or  less  straight, 
sometimes  expanded  in  the  middle.  There 
is  also  a  chewing  apparatus,  situate  at  the 
commencement  of  the  (esophagus,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  muscular  masses  and  armed 
with  teeth,  which,  by  pressure,  may  be  de¬ 
tached  from  the  animal  and  examined  sep¬ 
arately  under  the  microscope.  The  num¬ 
ber  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the 
different  species  are  so  distinct,  that  Eli- 
renberg  asserts  that  the  Rotifera  might  al¬ 
most  be  arranged  like  (juadrupeds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  teeth.  In  some  genera  the 
stomach  is  furnished  with  biliary  glamls, 
while  in  others  gall-ducts  have  been  ob¬ 
served.  M  itii  regard  to  the  vascular  svs- 


with  the  various  faculties  of  propagation 
which  we  have  already  described  as  apper- 
tainingtothe  Polygastria.  Reproduction  in 
all  cases  is  effected  by  means  of  ova.  Some 
kinds  are  oviparous,  others  viviparous.  An 
elongated  bag  or  sac,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
1  formed,  is  distinctly  visible;  but  few  eggs 
I  are  developed  at  the  same  time.  The  ova 
i  in  many  species  equal  in  size  one-third  of 
the  body  of  the  animalcule;  like  the  seeds 
iof  vegetables,  they  retain  their  vitality  for 
i  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  until  accident 
throws  them  into  a  situation  suitable  for 
i  their  development.  But  although  the  Ro- 
jtatoria  have  not  the  same  rapid  means  of 
reproduction  as  those  with  which  the  Poly¬ 
gastria  are  endowed,  yet  their  vast  increase 
by  eggs  only  will  astonish  most  persons  who 
have  not  previously  considered  the  subject. 
Ehrenberg  states  that  he  isolated  a  single 
specimen  of  Ilydatina  senta,  and  keot  it  in 
a  separate  vessel  for  eighteen  days ;  that 
iluring  this  interval  it  laid  four  eggs  per 
(lay,  and  that  the  young,  at  two  days  old, 
laid  a  like  number;  so  that,  when  circum¬ 
stances  are  favorable,  one  million  indvid- 
uals  may  be  obtained  from  one  specimen  in 
ten  days:  on  the  eleventh  day  this  brood 
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will  amount  to  four  millions,  and  on  the 
twelfth  day  to  sixteen  inillioiis. 

We  have  thus  jriven  a  general  view  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  Infusoria.  We 
cannot  attempt  within  our  limits  t(»  detail 
the  number  of  families,  genera,  and  spe¬ 
cies,  into  which  they  have  been  divided  by 
Ehrenberg,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
valuable  work  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  named  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  which 
contains  not  only  an  abstract  of  the  labors 
of  Ehrenberg,  his  classifications,  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  every  species,  but  also  accu¬ 
rately  drawn  representations  of  most  of 
these  animalcules,  their  mode  of  propaga 
tion,  &^c.  Mr.  Pritchard  has  for  many 
years  been  an  indefatigable  laborer  in  this 
field  of  scientihe  research  ;  he  has  done 
much  to  draw  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
microscope,  and  to  popularize  its  important 
revelations;  and  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in 
our  power  to  bear  our  humble  testimony  to 
the  great  exertions  of  himself  and  his  late 
colleague,  Dr.  Goring.  Dr.  Mandl’s  work, 
likewise  tpioted  in  our  heading,  is  also  a 
valuable  compilation,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  translation  of  it  has  yet  been  made. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  direct  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  certain  points  in  relation  to  the  In¬ 
fusoria  which  are  still  matter  of  debate 
amongst  naturalists.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  the  question  naturally  arises,  “  Do  all 
these  Infusoria  belong  to  the  animal  or  ve- 

O 

getable  kingdom  ?” — a  question  somewhat 
difficult  of  solution.  By  many  naturalists 
a  great  number  of  the  forms  reckoned 
among  the  Infusoria  have  been  placed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Even  in  one  of 
the  volumes  now  before  us,  a  whole  family, 
that  of  the  Bacillaria,  placed  by  Ehrenberg 
amongst  the  Infusoria,  is  referred  by  Dr. 
Mantell  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  him  as  algte,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Desmidiaceai,  rather  than  as  being 
in  any  way  related  to  the  Infusoria  ;  nor ! 
can  we  wonder  at  this  difference  of  opinion 
when  we  reflect  how  closely  the  lower 
forms  of  vegetables  and  animals  resemble 
each  other.  Thus,  the  lo^vest  form  of  the 
Monad  consists  of  a  single  cell ;  so  do  some 
of  the  most  simple  forms  of  the  vegetable 
world.  A  higher  class  of  Infusoria  consist 
of  an  aggregation  of  cells,  and  here  again 
we  have  a  resemblance  amongst  plants. 
The  Polygastria,  as  we  have  seen,  propa¬ 
gate  by  self-division;  so  do  the  Conferva?. 
In  some  of  the  sea-weeds,  the  sporule,  or 
yo'^uig  plant,  is  formed  within  one  of  the 
cells  of  the  parent ;  at  the  period  of  ma- 
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turity  the  cell  bursts,  the  sporule  is  re- 
leasetl,  and  is  tlien  seen  to  be  fringed  with 
a  number  t*f  cilia,  by  the  motion  of  which 
the  new  being  is  enabled  to  traverse  the 
water  until  it  finds  a  spot  fitted  for  its  fu¬ 
ture  growth,  to  which  it  then  becomes  ad¬ 
herent.*  But  the  same  phenomenon  ex¬ 
actly  is  observed  in  relation  to  the  germ 
of  the  sponge.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  the  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  animals  and  vegetables,  and, 
in(lee<l,  taking  all  these  facts  into  consid¬ 
eration,  Dr.  Cams,  an  able  commentator  on 
the  discoveries  of  Ehrenberg,  observes  that, 

“  It  seems  to  follow  that  we  are  entitleil  to 
suppose  between  jilants  and  animals  an 
ori<Tinal  organic  kingdom — a  kingdom  such 
as  we  have  attempted  to  represent  as  the 

*  As  tills  most  remarkalilo  plienomonon  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  propagation  of  some  of  tlie  simplest 
forms  of  plants,  and  its  resemblance  t'»  the  re[>ro- 
duction  of  some  animals  low  in  the  scale  ot  or¬ 
ganization,  may  he  new  to  many  of  onr  readers, 
we  quote  a  m(»re  lengthened  description  of  it  from 
a  rtcently  pnhiisheil  tind  most  inti-resting  work 
hy  .Mr.  Ihissan,  entitled  ‘A  History  of  Tresli- 
water  .‘Mga,-.’  “  At  a  certain  stage.”  ohserves  the 

author,  “■the  grannies  become  perfected,  ami  they 
are  now  seen  moving  restlessly  ahont  the  interior 
of  the  cell,  frequenti}  striking  against  its  walls, 
as  though  anxious  to  escape  from  the  confinement 
of  their  narrow  cell,  and  to  rove  about,  indepen¬ 
dent  beings,  through  the  waters,  in  search  of  an 
aiqrropriate  ahidirig-place.  Having  escaped  from 
I  he  cell,  which  they  are  enabled  to  ilo,  not  as 
Agardh  supposed,  by  the  multiplied  knockings  of 
their  beaks  against  its  sides,  whereby  its  fibres 
become  displaced,  but  either  hy  rupturing  its  walls, 
through  their  increased  development,  as  in  Lyn^- 
by<i^  *Stc.,  or  by  some  special  provision,  as  in  Fc- 
sicuhfera^  Zyenerna,  &.c..  they  fall  into  the  water, 
through  which  they  speedily  begin  to  move  hither 
and  thither;  now  progressing  in  a  straight  line, 
with  the  rostra  in  advance;  now  wheeling  round 
and  pursuing  a  difterent  course  ;  now  letting  their 
rostra  drop,  and  oscillating  upon  them,  like  (to 
compare  small  things  with  great)  balloons  ere  the 
strings  are  cut,  or  like  tojis,  the  centripetal  force 
being  nearly  expended  ;  now  altogether  stopping, 
and  aiion  resuming  their  curious  and  eccentric 
motions.  Truly  w«>nderful  is  the  velocity  with 
which  these  microscopic  o'.jects  progress,  their 
j  relative  speed  far  surpassing  that  of  the  fleetest 
race-horse.  After  a  time,  however,  which  fre¬ 
quently  extends  to  some  two  or  three  hours,  the 
motion  becomes  much  retarded,  and  at  length, 
after  faint  struggles,  entirely  ceases,  and  the 
zoospores  then  lie  as  tbough  dead  ;  not  so,  never¬ 
theless  ;  they  have  merely  lost  tin*  pow»r  of  loco¬ 
motion  ;  the  vital  principle  is  still  active  within 
them,  and  they  are  seen  to  txi»aiid,  to  become 
partitioned,  and,  if  the  species  he  of  an  attached 
kind,  each  zoospore  will  emit  from  its  transparent 
extremity  two  or  more  radicles,  whereby  it  be¬ 
comes.  finally  and  for  ever,  fixed,  f^^lrange  tran¬ 
sition,  from  the  roving  life  of  the  animal  to  the 
fixed  existence  of  the  plant  1” 
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kingilom  of  tlie  protorgaiiisms ;  nay,  that 
tliis  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  laying  down  u  truly  generic  series 
of  these  singular  organizations,  heginning 
with  the  nmst  simple,  and  losing  itself  in 
one  direction  in  the  vegetable,  and  in  the 
otlwT  in  the  animal  kingdom.” 

VVe  come  next  to  consider  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  improvement 
of  the  microscope,  namely,  the  ultimate 
structure  of  all  organized  bodies.  We 
liave  already  shown  that  the  simplest  form 
of  Monad  consists  but  of  a  single  cell,  that 
many  others  of  tlie  same  family  are  but  a 
collection  of  individual  Monads,  either  at¬ 
tached  to  a  common  base  or  contained  in 
a  globular  integument.  The  Vibrio,  or 
trembling  animalcule,  again,  for  example, 
is  a  series  of  many  individuals  united  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Ilexible  chain,  from  imperfect 
spontaneous  tranverse  division;  and  the 
same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life.  In  the 
larger  Fuci,  or  sea-weeds,  the  whole  fabric 
consists  of  cells,  and  the  fresh-water  Con¬ 
ferva.*  are  merely  jointed  fdms  composed  of 
cells:  common  mould  or  mustiness  is  a 
cluster  of  plants  formed  of  cells  only,  and 
in  the  yeast  fungus  and  red  snow  the  entire 
plant  consists  of  one  isolated  cell :  and 
when  we  carry  our  observations  still  fur¬ 
ther,  we  find  that  the  most  complicated  or¬ 
gans  both  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
are  made  up  hut  of  an  aggregation  of  simple 
cells.  These  elementary  cells  have  now 
been  detected  in  almost  all  the  solids  and 
fluids  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies; 
in  the  sap  and  succus  proprius  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  in  the  blood,  chyle,  milk,  and 
other  fluids  of  animals;  in  the  fecula,  albu¬ 
men,  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  cells  of  the 
flowers,  &.C.,  of  plants,  and  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  muscle,  brain,  nerve,  glands, 
&.C.,  of  animals.  As  far  as  our  present 
powers  of  observation  go,  there  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  diflerence  in  the  formation  of  these 
cells,  although  it  cannot  but  be  believed 
that  they  must  be  endowed  with  specific 
properties.  Thus,  for  example,  one  set  of 
cells  secretes  bile,  another  fat,  another  the 
nervous  matter ;  but  how  these  special  pro¬ 
ducts  are  formed  by  cells  apparently  of 
similar  organization  from  ♦he  same  nutrient 
fluids,  we  know  not:  many  theories  have 
been  advanced.  Thus,  Dr.  Willis  has  sug¬ 
gested  whether  this  difference  may  not  re¬ 
sult  from  the  different  modes  in  which  the 
elementary  globules  are  disposed,  and  he 
adds,  “  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  differ¬ 


ence  of  function  they  exhibit  may  yet  be 
found  in  harmony  witli,  and  perhaps  de¬ 
pending  on,  peculiarity  of  arrangements  in 
their  constituent  molecules.”*  In  the  work 
of  Dr.  Mantell  before  us,  another  theory  is 
thus  hinted  at : — 

“  M^'liether  the  5:])ecial  endowment  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  sy.stem  oi'ctdl.s  ofa  particular  organ 
depends  on  the  intimate  structure  of  the  walls 
or  tissue  of  such  celKs:  and  this  structure  is  so 
attenuated  and  infinitesimal  as  to  elude  obser¬ 
vation ;  or  whether  it  resull.s  from  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  some  peculiar  modification  of  that 
mysterious  vital  force  we  term  nervous  influ¬ 
ence,  are  ([uestions  to  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  no  satisliiclory  reply 
can  be  given.” — ‘Thoughts  on  Animalcules,’ 
p.  98. 

But  although  the  researches  of  microsco- 

I  ^ 

pists  have  taught  us  that  cells  are  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit  of  animal  organization  ;  that 
the  lowest  and  hierhest  forms  of  animal  life 

O 

are  but  an  aggregation  of  cells,  eacii  en¬ 
dowed  with  specific  properties,  capable  only 
of  performing  particular  functions;  we  must 
carefully  guard  against  the  idea  that  there 
is,  therefore,  any  identity  between  these 
various  cells  of  various  animals  : — any  iden¬ 
tity,  in  fact,  between  the  primary  cells  of 
the  simplest  animals  or  vegetables,  much 
less  between  those  of  more  complicated  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  to  such  hasty  generaliza¬ 
tion,  to  deductions  thus  made  either  from  a 
misrepresentation  or  misconception  of  facts, 
that  we  owe  so  many  of  the  absurd  and 
fallacious  theories  of  the  present  day.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  errors 
into  which  such  hasty  generalization  inevi¬ 
tably  leads,  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  which 
has,  from  its  ingenuity  and  eloquence, 
gained  great  popularity,  we  allude  to  the 
“  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Crea¬ 
tion.”  All  animals  and  plants,  as  we  have 
said,  are  to  be  regarded  as  definite  aggrega- 
tions  of  cells,  endowed  with  specific  pro¬ 
perties  in  the  diflferent  types,  and  subjected 
to  a  never  varying  laic  of  development.  And 
yet,  overlooking  this  latter  fact,  the  author 
has  erected  a  theory  of  creation  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words. 
We  quote  them  as  they  occur  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  work  : — 

“The  idea,  then,  which  I  form  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  organic  life  upon  our  earth,  and  the 
hypothesis  is  applicable  to  all  similar  theatres 
of  vital  being,  is,  that  the  simplest  and  most 

*  ‘Cvclopscdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,’ 
Vol.  i,  Art.  ‘Animal.’ 
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primitive  type  under  a  law  to  wliich  tliat  of  like 
production  is  subordinate,  gave  birth  to  the 
type  next  above  it ;  that  this  again  produced 
the  next  higher,  and  so  on  to  the  very  highest, 
the  stages  of  advance  being  in  all  cases  very 
small,  namely,  from  one  species  only  to  an¬ 
other;  so  that  the  phenomenon  has  always 
been  of  a  simple  and  modest  character.” 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  Monad  was  first 
created  ;  it  gave  birth  to  the  next  species 
in  the  link,  and  so  on,  until  from  the  mon¬ 
key  sprang  man.  To  the  unphilosophical 
reader  this  doctrine  may  appear,  at  a  first 
glance,  to  bear  upon  it  the  impress  of  truth  ; 
but  allowing  for  a  moment  that  such  were 
the  case,  how  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that 
these  cells  have  lost  such  a  remarkable  en¬ 
dowment  ?  How  is  it  that  the  more  am¬ 
bitious  monkeys  do  not  still  convert  them¬ 
selves  into  or  give  birth  to  men?  And 
again,  this  progressive  development,  at  all 
events  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
is  directly  in  contradiction  to  facts ;  the 
stages  of  advance  could  not,  in  all  cases, 
be  very  small — the  difference  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  reptiles  and  birds,  and  again,  of 
birds  and  mammals,  is  great ;  and,  as  far 
as  we  know,  there  is  no  intermediate  class 
of  organized  beings  to  diminish  the  wide 
gulf  which  separates  them.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  the  development  could  not  have  been 
gradual — the  stage  of  advance  could  not 
have  been  very  small. 

Dr.  Mantell  was  one  of  the  very  first 
philosophers  who  showed  the  fallacy  of  this 
plausible  theory.  In  the  work  now  before 
us,  he  has  again  adverted  to  it,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  has  clearly  exposed  the  error  which 
pervades  it.  With  an  extract,  therefore, 
from  his  remarks,  we  will  close  this  part  of 
our  subject : — 

“  Although  it  is  now  a  received  phy’siologi- 
cal  axiom,  that  cells  are  the  elementary  basis, 
the  ultimate  limit,  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
structures;  and  that  tbe  varied  functions,  in 
which  organic  life  e.ssentially  consists,  are  per¬ 
formed  by^  the  agercy  of  cells,  which  are  not 
distinguishable  from  each  other  by  any  well- 
marked  characters ;  there  is  not  any  ground 
for  assuming  any  identity  between  the  pri¬ 
mary  cells,  even  of  the  simplest  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  or  vegetables,  much  less  between  those 
of  more  complicated  organization.  The  single 
cell  which  embodies  vitality  in  the  monad,  or 
the  yeast  fungus,  is  governed  by  the  same  im¬ 
mutable  organic  laws  which  preside  ov^er  t!ie 
complicated  machinery  of  man.  and  the  other 
\ertebrata;  and  the  single  cell  which  is  the 
embi'yotic  condition  of  the  mammal  has  no 
more  relation  to  the  single  cell  which  is  the 
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permanent  condition  of  the  monad  than  has 
the  perfect  animal  into  which  the  mammalian 
cell  becomes  ultimately  developed.  The  cell 
that  forms  the  germ  of  each  species  of  organ¬ 
ism  is  endowed  with  special  properties,  which 
can  result  in  nothing  but  the  fabrication  of  that 
particular  species.  The  serious  error  which 
pervades  the  theory  advanced  in  the  work  en¬ 
titled  ‘  The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Creation  ’  has  arisen  from  its  author  hav¬ 
ing,  in  many  instances,  assumed  analogy  to  be 
a  proof  of  identity.  There  is  an  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  human  embryo  and  the  monad  of  the 
volvo.x,  in  that  each  consists  of  simple  cells; 
but  there  is  no  more  identity  between  the  hu¬ 
man  and  the  polygastrian  cells,  than  between 
the  perfect  man  and  the  mature  animalcule.” 
— •  Thoughts  on  Animalcules,’  p.  24. 

But  there  is  another  point  connected 
with  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  we 
must  not  pass  over  in  silence.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
physician  had  been  indebted  to  the  micros¬ 
cope  for  many  improvements  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease.  All  sciences,  indeed, 
have  a  natural  dependence  one  on  another, 
and  any  great  discovery  in  one  must  sooner 
or  later  produce  a  corresponding  change 
in  others.  The  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
cells  were  the  ultimate  limit  to  which  all 
animal  organization  can  bo  traced ;  that  it 
is  by  the  agency  of  cells  that  all  the  vital 
functions  are  produced ;  that  by  them  the 
bile,  the  mucus,  and  all  the  other  important 
fluids  are  secreted ;  naturally  leads  to  the 
idea  that  in  many,  perhaps,  in  all  instan¬ 
ces,  the  origin  of  disease  may  depend  upon 
some  derangement  of  these  microscopic 
elements  of  organization ;  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  health  may  depend  entirely 
upon  the  integrity  of  a  cell  or  a  cluster  of 
cells.  On  this  point  Dr.  Mantell  justly  re¬ 
marks  ; — 

“  Hence,  we  can  understand  how  mental 
emotions,  by  disturbing  or  weakening  the  vital 
influence  transmitted  by  the  nerves  to  the  cells 
of  any  particular  organ,  may  impair  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  vitiate  the  secretions,  and  ultimately 
induce  extensive  local  disease,  long  after  the 
cause  of  the  physical  derangement  has  passed 
away,  and  is  forgotten.  Of  the  trutli  of  this  re¬ 
mark,  pulmonary  consumption,  alas  !  affords 
every  day  the  n>ost  nnecpiivocal  and  inelan- 
cholv  j)roofs.  B»t  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
yields  good  as  well  as  evil  fruit;  and  if  recent 
microscopical  discoveries  are  calculated  to 
alarm  the  timid,  by  showing  what  slight  causes 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  fatal  disea.ses ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they'’  encourage  the  cheering 
hope  that,  by'^  patience  and  perseverance,  we 
may,  at  length,  learn  how  to  detect  the  first 
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stage  of  disordered  action,  and  correct  the 
functional  derangement  ere  the  structure  of  the 
organ  is  seriously  impaired.” 

And  it  is  only  by  such  patient  and  con¬ 
tinued  observations,  it  is  only  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  light  thus  thrown  upon 
their  path  by  the  discoveries  in  other 
branches  of  science,  that  physicians  can 
hope  to  raise  medicine  from  an  empirical 
art,  which  even  to  this  day  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  is,  to  the  rank  of  a  true  science. 

The  last  question  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  discuss  is  that  of  primitive  or 
equivocal  generation.  We  have  already 
seen  to  what  an  immense  extent,  and  how 
rapidly,  the  Infusoria  are  produced.  A  lit¬ 
tle  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  placed  into 
distilled  water,  under  favorable  circumstan¬ 
ces,  will,  in  a  few  days,  swarm  with  various 
forms  of  microscopic  life.  We  have  seen, 
too,  that  these  Infusoria  are  constructed 
upon  the  same  principle  as  other  animals, 
reproducing  in  their  own  likeness;  and 
thus  each  species  continues  its  characteris¬ 
tics  periodically,  and  enjoys  certain  in¬ 
stincts  and  perceptions  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Yet  so 
prone  to  think  wrongly  is  the  human  mind, 
that  certain  philosophers,  of  an  age  and  a 
country  which  gave  birth  to  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  materialism,  viewed  these  animal- 
culm  as  examples  of  their  cherished  doc¬ 
trines  ;  and  they  w'ere  pronounced  to  con¬ 
stitute  exceptions  to  the  presumed  universal 
axiom  of  Harvey — “  ovinia  ab  ovo.”  They 
were  accordingly  referred  to  the  principle 
of  equivocal  generation  to  explain  their 
origin,  as  if  they  sprang  into  life  by  the 
casual  combination  of  circumstances,  and 
the  union  of  certain  material  properties ; 
and  thus  cinimated  beings,  enjoying  spon¬ 
taneous  motion  and  guided  by  animal  in¬ 
stincts,  were  referred  to  senseless  mutter 
for  their  formation  and  birth,  as  the  mud 
of  the  Nile  was  anciently  supposed  to  pro 
duce  living  beings  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun’s  rays.  Hut  this  is  a  false  philoso¬ 
phy.  W  hether  a  vegetable  or  animal  being 
be  the  object  of  our  contemplation,  each 
alike  is  traceable  to  parents,  sometimes 
divided  into  separate  sexes  and  persons,  and 
sometimes  united  in  one  person  ;  and  we 
also  know  that  every  new  being  arises  from 
an  egg.  We  can  no  longer  believe  that 
lermentive  or  putrefactive  matter,  warmed 
by  the  sun’s  rays,  gives  birth  to  living  crea¬ 
tures.  Infusoria  are  always  to  be  found  in 
vegetable  infusions,  because  their  ova  or 
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germs,  every  where  present,  find  in  such 
Huids  a  proper  medium  for  their  develop¬ 
ment.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
prolific  nature  of  the  Infusoria;  we  have 
shown  how,  in  a  few  days,  millions  of  these 
creatures  may  be  produced  by  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  ;  and  how  their  ova  may  be  taken 
up  by  every  passing  breeze,  be  wafted  from 
place  to  place,  and  be  deposited  every  where. 
Here  tliey  remain  without  losing  their 
vitality,  “every  where  ready  to  burst  into 
life,  and  go  through  their  assigned  phases 
of  development,  when  placed  under  the 
conditions  specially  required  by  the  type  of 
organization  to  which  they  belong.”  The 
same  remarks  hold  good  with  regard  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  the  vegetable  creation.  The 
sporules  of  some  fungi  are  so  minute,  and 
occur  in  such  immense  numbers,  that  in  a 
single  individual  (of  Reticularia)  more  than 
ten  millions  have  been  counted;  and  they 
are  so  light  and  subtle  that  they  are  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  slightest  agitation  of  the  air, 
and  even  by  evaporation.  The  germs  of 
these  minute  and  simple  forms  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  must,  therefore,  always  be  present  in 
the  atmosphere. 

There  appear  to  us  to  be  two  grand  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  theory  of  equivocal  genera¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place  we  observe,  that  in 
vegetable  infusion  almost  every  species  of 
animalcule  which  is  generally  found  in  our 
climate  is  iuditferently  developed.  In  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  infusion  we  shall  at  limes 
find  swarms  of  certain  species,  at  other 
times  none.  In  Dr.  Mantell’s  work  we 
find  it  slated  that  one  species  of  Rotatoria 
— the  Stephanoceros — was  scarcely  to  be 
found  during  the  last  summer,  not  even  in 
its  favorite  haunts.  How  can  we  reconcile 
these  facts  with  the  doctrine  of  equivocal 
generation?  Surely,  if  these  animals  were 
formed  from  mere  fermentative  or  putrefac¬ 
tive  matter,  warmed  by  the  sun’s  rays,  the 
same  species  should  always  be  found  in  the 
same  infusion.  And  again,  it  appears  to  us 
that,  were  this  the  case,  the  necessity  for 
these  animalcules  possessing  organs  and 
means  of  reproduction  is  entirely  done  away 
with. 

But  we  believe  that  we  have  even  more 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
doctrine  of  etjuivocal  generation  in  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  by  M.  P.  Schulze,  of  Berlin.* 
He  considered  that,  accorditig  to  the  theory 
of  equivocal  generation,  the  access  of  air, 
light,  and  heat  to  ivfundirtni  substances 
included  of  itself  all  the  conditions  for  the 

*  ruhlislicd  in  Jameson’s  Journal,  vol.  ‘J3. 
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prininry  formations  of  animal  or  vefretablo 
ortTanisms,  and  lie  resolved  therefore  experi¬ 
mentally  to  Kscertain  the  truth  or  error  (d 
this  theory.  Tlie  ;rreat  difiiculty  to  he  over¬ 
come  consisted  in  the  necessity  of  heiiiL^ 
first  assured  that  at  the  hcjjfinninfr  of  the 
experiment  there  was  no  animal  i^erm  ca- 
])ahle  (d'  development  in  the  infusion  ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  air  admitted  contained 
nothinir  of  the  kind.  The  experiment  and 
its  results  we  subjoin  in  the  words  of  its 
deviser  : — 

“  1  filled  a  fjlass  flask  half  full  of  distilled 
water,  in  which  I  mixed  various  animal  and 
vej^etahle  substances;  I  tium  closed  it  with  a 
"ood  cork,  throuLdi  which  I  passe<l  uvo  glass 
tubes,  bent  at  right  tingles,  the  whole  being  air¬ 
tight.  It  Wiis  next  phiced  in  a  sand  bath,  and 
heated  until  the  water  boiled  violently,  and 
thus  all  parts  had  reached  a  temperature  of 
212°  Fahrenlieit.  While  the  wtitery  vapor 
was  cscapiiiLT  l>y  the  glass  tube.s,  1  fastened  at 
each  end  an  apparatus,  wdiich  chemists  employ 
for  collecting  carbonic  acid  ;  lliat  to  the  left  was 
filled  with  concentnited  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
other  WMth  a  solution  of  potash.  By  means 
of  the  boiling  heat,  every  thing  living  and  all 
germs  in  the  flask  or  in  the  tubes  w'ere  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  all  access  was  cut  ofl’by  the  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  potash  on  the 
other.  I  placed  this  easily  moved  apparatus ' 
before  my  window,  where  it  w’as  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light,  and  also,  as  I  performed  my 
experiments  in  the  summer,  to  that  of  heat. 
At  the  same  time  I  placed  near  it  an  open  ves¬ 
sel  w’ith  the  same  substances  that  had  been 
introduced  into  the  flask,  and  also  after  having 
subjected  them  to  a  boiling  temperature.  In 
order  now  to  renew  constantly  the  air  within 
the  flask,  I  sucked  w'ith  my  mouth  several  tunes 
a  day  the  open  end  of  the  apparatus  filled  wdtli 
solution  of  potash,  by  wdiich  process  the  air 
entered  my  mouth  from  the  flask  through  the 
caustic  liquid,  and  the  atmospheric  air  I’rom 
without  entered  the  flask  through  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  air  was  ol’  course  not  altered  in 
its  composition  by  passing  through  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  into  the  flask,  but  if  suflicient  time 
was  allowed  for  the  passage,  all  the  portion.^ 
of  living  matter,  or  of  matter  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  animated,  were  taken  up  by  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  destroyed.  From  the  28th  of 
May  until  the  early  part  of  August,  I  continu¬ 
ed  uninterruptedly  the  renewal  of  the  air  in 
the  flask,  without  being  able  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  to  perceive  any  living  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  although,  during  the 
whole  of  the  time,  I  made  my  observations  al¬ 
most  daily  on  the  edge  of  the  liquid  ;  and  when 
at  last  I  separated  the  different  parts  of  the 
apparatus,  I  could  not  find  in  the  w’hole  liquid 
the  slightest  trace  of  Infusoria,  of  Conferv®. 
orot'  mould.  But  all  the  three  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  great  abundance  a  few  days  after  1 
had  left  the  flask  standing  open.  The  vessel 


which  I  placed  near  the  apparatus  contain- 
d  on  the  iollow’ing  day  Vihriones  ami  Monailes 
to  which  were  soon  addetl  larger  I’olygaslric 
Infusoria  and  afterwards  llolaloria.” 

To  us  tills  experiment  appears  a  most 
satisfactory  one  ;  and  we  come  to  the  con- 
clu.sion  that,  where  either  living  or  dead  or¬ 
ganized  matter  swarms  with  colonies  of 
animals,  such  matter  does  not  jiroduce  them 
sjiontaneously,  but  beings  resembling  them 
have  dejiosited  their  eggs,  which,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  spring  into  life  and 
being. 

But  many  of  the  philosojiliers  who  oppose 
the  theory  of  eijui vocal  generation  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Infusoria,  lean  thereunto 
with  reference  to  anoilier  cla.ss  of  animals — 
the  Entozoa.  'Fhe  Entozoa  are  those  pa¬ 
rasitical  animals  which  infest  the  bodies  of 
other  animals,  many  of  which  are  restricted 
to  particular  organs  of  particular  species  of 
animals,  and  are  themselves  the  theatre  of 
existence  of  other  jiarasites.  'I'lie  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  animals,  according  to  Dr. 
Mantell  ,  “  is  inex|)licable  on  the  former 
view  of  the  subject,”  namely,  the  propaga¬ 
tion  by  minute  ova,  and  “  is  indeed  incom¬ 
prehensible  in  the  present  state  of  our  know’- 
ledge.”  And  the  following  remarks  of  Dr. 
Holland  arc  then  quoted  : — 

‘MIerc  we  approach  to  speculations,  ivhich, 
though  founded  on  the  most  minute  forms  of 
existence,  have  yet  a  vastness  in  their  obscuri¬ 
ty,  and  in  the  results  to  which  their  solution 
would  lead.  Hence  the  questions  arise,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable  life  (for  the  inquiry  equally 
regards  both)  is  in  any’  case  produced  except 
from  the  eggs  or  germs  of  prior  individuals  of 
the  same  species?  Whether  there  may  not 
be  matter  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable, 
from  some  unknown!  law,  of  assuming  an  or¬ 
ganic  character,  and  of  giving  rise  to  particu¬ 
lar  species  of  living'beiiigs,'w’henevcr  the  con¬ 
ditions  suitable  to  the  development  and  con¬ 
tinuance  ol‘  such  organisms  are  present?” 

“And,”  Dr.  Mantell  continues,  “the  theory 
of  origination  of  living  beings  from  inorganic 
elements,  or,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  author 
of  the  ‘  Vestiges,’  ot*  organic  rrealiou  by  lavr^ 
oilers  a  solution  to  these  dillicull  problems; 
but  no  certain  evidence  has  yet  been  obtained 
to  substantiate  or  even  sanction  this  hypothesis. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  serious  and  only  legitimate 
objection  to  a  doctrine  wdiich  would  explain 
many  obscure  physiological  phenomena,  and 
bring  the  law’s  ol*  vitality  into  harmony  with 
those  w’hich  ])residc  over  the  inorganic  king¬ 
dom  of  nature.” 

Now',  in  this  opinion  we  must  entirely 
I  differ  from  the  learned  author.  We  can- 
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not  see  why,  because  our  knowledge  ol 
the  matter  is  as  yet  limited,  a  special  method 
of  generation  sliould  be  assumed  in  direct 
opposition  to  tliat  observed  in  all  other 
classes  of  organized  beings;  and  lliat  more 
particularly,  when  “  there  is  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  or  even  sanction  this  hypo¬ 
thesis.”  We  know  that  in  all  other  animals 
and  plants  reproduction  is  effected  by  ova;* 
why  then  should  we  imagine  that  the  En- 
tozoa,  animals  far  above  some  of  the  In¬ 
fusoria  in  point  of  organization,  can  spring 
from  inorganic  elements?  And  if  this  doc¬ 
trine  be  allowed  in  reference  to  the  Entozoa, 
why  should  it  not  be  equally  correct  with 
regard  to  all  animals,  even  to  man  himself? 
Again,  assuming  that  it  is  possible  for  inor¬ 
ganic  matter  under  certain  conditions  to 
take  upon  itself  an  organic  character,  sure¬ 
ly  it  is  but  necessary  to  study  these  condi¬ 
tions  for  man  himself  to  become  a  creator, 
and  realize  the  wild  visions  of  a  Franken¬ 
stein.  The  same  kind  of  theory  was,  as 
we  have  already  said,  held  in  reference  to 
the  Itjfusoria;  but  the  improvements  in  the 
microscope,  by  enabling  us  to  watch  these 
animals  more  closely,  soon  annihilated  it. 
And  may  we  not  in  the  same  manner  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  further  progress  of  science, 
that  future  researches  and  discoveries,  will 
teach  us  that  even  the  Entozoa  follow  the 
universal  law,  and  are  developed  entirely 
from  ova  ?  Indeed,  limited  as  we  are  aware 
that  our  information  concerning  them  is, 
the  few  facts  in  our  possession  militate 
strongly,  in  our  oj)inion  at  least,  against  this 
doctrine.  The  verv  restriction  of  certain 
kinds  of  Entozoa  to  particular  organs  of 
particular  species  of  animals  leads  to  the 
belief  that,  like  those  of  the  Infusoria,  their 
ova  are  every  where  present,  but  remain  un¬ 
developed  until  they  meet  with  a  medium 
suitable  to  their  wants.  In  some  of  these 
parasites  we  find  a  kind  of  instinctive  choice 
of  habitation.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
Ascaris  lumbricoides — the  round  worm — 
Professor  Owen  remarks,  “  that  they  are 
much  more  common  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  are  extremely  rare  in  aged  per¬ 
sons.  They  are  mo.st  obnoxious  to  indi¬ 
viduals  of  lymphatic  temperament,  and  such 
as  use  gross  and  indigestible  food,  or  who 
inhabit  low  and  damp  localities.”  Nay, 
lurther,  we  have  proof  of  the  generation  ol 
some  parasites  from  ova,  and  of  the  very 
mode  by  which  they  gain  access  to  the  in- 

*  Wu,  of  roiirpo,  here  mean  to  include  the 
sporules  and  seeds  of  plants  under  this  general 
term. 
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terior  of  the  animal  in  which  they  are  found  ; 
this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
(K  strus  (fjifi,  ftniud  in  the  intestinal  cavity 
of  the  horse.  'I'lie  parent  insect  deposits 
its  e<rg  about  the  shoulder  of  the  horse, 
where  it  can  easily  be  reached  by  the  tongue: 
the  irritation  causes  the  animal  to  lick  the 
part,  and  by  this  means  the  hot  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  only  place  which  affords  the 
viscid  nutriment  and  due  heat  for  its  full 
development.  And  again,  we  have  another 
example  in  the  Distoma  hinus,  an  Entozoon 
which  infests  the  intestines  of  the  perch, 
'riie  parent  animal  deposits  its  ova  within 
the  intestines — they  are  there  hatched,  and 
the  young  are  expelled  from  the  fish.  It 
would  seem  that  they  were  destined  to  pass 
a  transitional  state  of  their  existence  in  a 
fluid  medium  permeated  by  light.  The  young 
animal,  when  thus  ejected  from  the  fish,  is 
totally  unlike  its  parent,  pre‘enting  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  Polygastric  Infusoria, 
and  being,  like  them,  covered  with  vibratile 
cilia,  which  are  in  rajiiil  and  incessant  mo¬ 
tion,  and  create  a  vortex  in  the  surrounding 
water.  Unlike  their  parent,  too,  in  this 
stale  they  possess  an  organ  of  vision.  Thus 
organized,  the  young  of  this  parasite  move 
to  and  fro  in  the  water  as  if  it  were  their 
natural  element.  But  after  a  certain  period, 
they  again  pass  into  the  alinientary  canal  ol 
the  fish,  where  they  undergo  their  meta¬ 
morphosis,  lose  the  organ  which  guided  the 
movements  of  their  young  and  free  life, 

;  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  nutrient  secre¬ 
tions  with  which  they  are  now  abundantly 
provided,  and  deposit  tbeir  eggs,  which  in 
like  manner  are  hatched,  and  go  through 
the  same  process  of  development.*  And, 

*  Another  most  rcinarkalile  instance  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  parasitical  animals  into  cavities 
adapted  for  their  development,  has  been  described 
by  lleaiimur.  'I’here  is  a  species  of  (Katrus  in 
Lapland,  which  lodges  near  the  gollet  of  tiie  rein¬ 
deer,  and  there  the  larva*  take  uj)  their  abode  in 
families  consisting  of  one  hundred  or  more  indi¬ 
viduals.  At  each  si«le  of  the  root  of  ihc  tongue 
there  is,  according  t«»  |{eauinur,  a  slit  in  the 
pharynx  of  the  deer,  which  leads  to  two  fleshy 
I  avities,  which  he  calls  [tur.ses.  “  W'e  do  not 
know,”  he  observes,  “  of  what  use  they  are  to 
these  large  animals,  hut  they  are  » ssential  to  the 
norms,  which  are  d-vtloped  within  them.  If 
they  are  not  made  for  these,  if  tliey  are  iiso'ul  to 
the  deer,  at  all  events,  HI.  wl  constructed  the 
cavities,  ami  formed  the  insects,  knew  that  they 
were  necessary  to  ihe  existence  of  these  worms, 
and  so  taught  them  to  lodge  in  their  destined  re¬ 
positories  ;  for  all  that  is  es'iential  to  their  nour- 
i>hment  and  giowth  is  contained  within  these, 
and  is  not  to  lie  found  elsewhere.  'Lhe  question 
naturally  is,  how  the  perfect  insect  contrives  to 
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lastly,  as  an  objection  against  this  tlieory, 
we  would  repeat  what  we  have  already  said 
with  regard  to  the  Infusoria,  that  all  the 
Entozoa  are  endowed  with  organs  of  repro¬ 
duction,  a  provision  perfectly  unnecessary, 
if  they  could  take  Origin  from  inorganic 
element. 

We  may  then,  we  believe,  adopt  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  contemporary  author,  that  “  all 
nature,  at  whatever  point  we  meet  her,  and 
during  whatever  age  in  the  past  history  of 
the  earth,  tells  us  with  an  unhesitating 
voice  that  she  has  not  enacted  any  law  of 
spontaneous  generation,  and  that  she  will 
not  allow  any  powder  inferior  to  herself  to 
mar  her  vestiges  or  blot  out  her  fixed  or¬ 
ganic  tyj)es.” 

But  a  few  words  more  are  necessary  to 
complete  our  summary  of  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Infusoria.  We  have 
already  seen  that  they  have  been  observed 
in  all  the  four  (juarters  of  the  world — that 
vast  bodies  of  water  are  tinged  by  these 
animalcules — and  that  even  the  phospho¬ 
rescence  of  the  sea  is  owing  to  their  pre¬ 
sence.*  We  have  found,  too,  that  accumu-  j 


deposit  its  young  in  a  spot  which  none  hut  an 
anatomist  can  detect,  and  to  reach  whicli  re»piircs 
the  boldness  and  dexterity  of  a  creature  which  is 
regardless  of  its  own  life.  If  we  consider  that 
nature  lias  endowed  the  deer  with  the  power  of 
ejecting  any  substance  annoying  the  nostrils,  by 
sneezing,  tlie  power  of  enveloping  any  thing  ir¬ 
ritating  the  palate  in  a  viscid  saliva,  or  of  crush¬ 
ing  it  bv  means  of  grinder  teeth,  we  must  give 
due  credit  to  a  Hy,  which,  in  spite  of  these  obsta¬ 
cles,  manages  to  reach  the  cavities  in  question  ” 
And  yet  this  CEstrns  boldly  enters  the  nf>strils 
and  the  cavities,  and,  proceeding  to  the  extremity, 
comes  at  once  on  the  tieshy  purses  at  the  root  of 
the  longue  ;  in  these  the  female  Hy  deposits  her 
eggs,  and  leaves  them  in  a  matrix  furnished  with 
a  supply  for  every  want. 

*  'I'lie  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  ow’ing  to  the 
presence  of  minute  animalcules,  is  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  interest,  and  we  shall  therefore  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  an  account  which  will  show 
the  occasional  extent  of  this  j)h*  nomenoii.  Dr. 
I’dppig,  in  his  ‘Voyage  to  Chili,’  says,  “  From 
the  ti-qimast  the  sea  appeared,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  this  in  a 
streak  the  breadth  of  which  was  estimated  at  six 
English  miles.  As  we  sailed  slowly  along,  we 
found  that  the  color  changed  into  brilliant  purple, 
so  that  even  the  foam,  which  is  seen  at  the  stern 
of  a  ship  under  sail,  was  of  a  rose  color.  The 
sight  was  very  striking,  because  this  purple  streak 
was  marked  by  a  very  distinct  line  fiom  the  blue 
waters  of  the  sea,  a  circumstance  which  we  the 
more  easily  observed,  because  our  course  lay  di¬ 
rectly  through  the  midst  of  this  streak,  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  wa¬ 
ter,  taken  up  in  a  bucket,  app.  ared  indeed  (piite 
transparent,  but  a  faint  purple  tinge  was  perceji- 
liblc  when  a  few  drops  were  placed  upon  a  i  icce 


lations  of  immense  masses  of  fossil  Infuso¬ 
ria  form  mould  and  various  species  of  rock  ; 
on  this  subject  Ehrenberg  observes,  that 
“  We  can  make  glass  out  of  invisible  In- 
fusoria  with  lime  or  soda  ;  can  manufacture 
lloating  bricks  out  of  them,  use  them  as 
flints,  probably  make  iron  out  of  them,  po¬ 
lish  silver  with  them  as  tripoli,  as  ochre  ; 
manure  with  them  as  mud  and  mould,  and, 
with  mountain  flour  composed  of  them,  al¬ 
lay  the  cravings  of  hunger.”  Many,  and 
probably  all,  wliitc  chalk  rocks  are  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  microscopic  animalcules,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  quite  invisible  to  the  na¬ 
ked  eye,  possessing  calcareous  shells,  of 
which  more  than  one  million  are  well  pre¬ 
served  in  each  cubic  inch;  that  is,  much 
more  than  ten  millions  in  one  pound  of 
chalk.  The  e.xtreme  minuteness  of  these 
chalk  animalcules  is  strikingly  proved  by 
the  fact,  that,  even  in  the  finest  levigated 
whiting,  multitudes  of  them  are  still  pre¬ 
sent,  and  may  be  applied  w'ithout  suffering 
change  to  the  most  varied  purposes  ;  thus, 
in  the  chalk  coating  given  to  painted  cham¬ 
bers,  paper,  or  even  glazed  visiting  cards 
(when  not  coated  with  white  lead  alone), 
may  be  seen  a  pretty  mosaic  of  well  pre¬ 
served  moss-coral  animalcules,  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye;  and  thus  our  natural  vision 
receives  from  such  a  surface  the  impression 
of  the  purest  white,  little  dreaming  that  it 

contains  the  bodies  of  millions  of  beings 
•  ® 

w’bich  once  enjoyed  life — beings  of  varied 
and  beautiful  forms,  more  or  less  closely 
crowded  together.  Linmeus  said,  “  All 
lime  comes  from  worms”  (o/nnis  calx  c  ver- 
mibus).  Now,  we  are  led  to  think,  wheth¬ 
er  all  flint  and  all  iron — consequently  the 
three  principal  component  parts  of  the 
earth— ^o  not  come  from  animalcules  :  om¬ 
uls  silei,  omne  ferrum,  c  vennibus,  cannot 
at  present,  with  propriety,  be  affirmed  or 


of  white  china,  and  moved  rapidly  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  sunshine.  A  moderate  magnify¬ 
ing  glass  showed  that  these  little  red  ilots,  which 
only  with  great  attention  c<>uld  be  discerned  with 
the  naked  eye,  consisted  of  Infusoria,  w  hich  were 
of  a  spherical  form,  entirely  destitute  of  all  ex¬ 
ternal  organs  of  motion.  .  .  .  ^Ve  sailed  for 

four  hours  at  a  mean  rale  of  six  Engli.'h  miles  an 
liour,  through  this  streak,  which  was  seven  iniies 
broad,  before  we  reached  the  end  of  it,  and  its 
superlices  must  tlierefore  have  hern  about  one 
hundred  anti  sixty  eight  Ihiglish  srpiare  miles.  If 
we  add  that  these  animals  tnay  have  Im  cii  njually 
distributed  in  the  upper  stratum  of  water,  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet,  we  must  confess  that  tlieir  num¬ 
bers  iuliuilely  surpassed  the  conception  of  the 
human  understanditi".” 
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denied,  and  must  remain  for  more  special  applicalion  of  moisture,  they  revive  and 
investigations  to  decide.  swim  about  as  actively  as  at  first.  Some 

The  Infusoria,  like  the  higher  animals.  Rotifers  have  been  alternately  dried  and 
perish  from  sudden  transitions  of  tempera-  rendered  dormant  and  then  revived  by  the 
ture.  They  die  in  ice  ;  but  when  the  water  addition  of  water  iicelve  ////les  without  any 
first  congeals,  each  animalcule  is  surround-  apparent  diminution  of  their  activity.  Pro- 
ed  by  a  moist  space,  caused  by  the  caloric  fessor  Owen  mentions  having  witnessed  the 
liberated  by  its  own  body.  Heat  instanta-  revival  of  an  animalcule  which  had  been 
neously  kills  infusory  animalcules — eggs  preserved  in  dry  sand  four  years, 
and  animals  eijually  perish.  Several  spe-  With  regard  to  the  purposes  which  these 
cies  are  nevertheless  capable  of  supporting  invisible  beings  are  destined  to  ell’ect  in  the 
a  temperature  of  from  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  economy  of  nature,  we  will  content  our- 
Reaumur  (nearly  140  deg.  Fahrenheit),  selves  with  quoting  the  words  of  Dr.  Man- 
Heat  is  less  hurtful  when  it  takes  place  tell,  who,  in  the  ‘Thoughts  on  Animal- 
gradually ;  light  is  favorable  to  their  pro-  cules’  before  us,  has  presented  a  vast  deal 
duction,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  they  of  information  on  the  most  interesting  ge- 
are  even  found  in  deep  mines.  Atmosphe-  nera  and  species  of  the  Infusoria,  and 
ric  air  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  clothed  it  with  that  fascinating  garb,  that 
Infusoria,  especially  the  Rotatoria.  They  persuasive  eloquence  with  which  he  has 
are  killed  by  substances  which  alfect  the  been  ever  wont  to  impart  knowledge, 
chemical  composition  of  the  water ;  but 

the  strongest  poisons,  if  only  in  mechanical  “  We  may,  indeed,”  he  says,  “take  cogni- 

suspension  in  the  Iluid,  exert  no  influence  zauce  of  some  ol  the  obvious  results  of  the 

upon  them.  Fresh-water  species  instantly  operations  ol  these  living  alonts  ;  such,  lor  ex- 

1-  .  I  1  I  I  t  I  I  .1  I  amp  e,  as  their  influence  m  mamtamiiii;  the 

die  if  sea-water  be  suddenly  added,  though  \  .  i  i  c  .  i  . 

,  ,  .  ,  /  •  purity  ol  the  atmosphere  and  ol  the  water,  hy 

the  latter  swarm  with  marine  species;  but  c<)nversion  into  their  own  structures  of  the 
they  survive  if  the  mi.xture  be  gradual,  particles  liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
and  many  kinds  inhabit  brackish  waters,  larger  animals  and  vegeiables!,  and  in  their 
Many  of  the  Infusoria  are  carnivorous,  turn  becoming  the  food  of  other  races,  and  thus 
feeding  on  those  species  more  infinitesimal  ulfording  tfie  means  ol  sujiport  to  creatures  ol 
than  themselves  ;  others  are  herbivorous,  organization  than  themselves.  We 

1  „  •III  .-I  1-1  sec,  too,  that  many  species  alter  death  give 

and  arc  nourished  by  partic  es  of  decom-  •  .  .h  <•  ..  i' i^. 

,  ,  ,  ■'  * .  ,  ....  rise  to  ihe  lormaiion  ol  eariJiy  tleposif.s  at  tJie 

posed  vegetables  too  minute  to  be  visible  bottoms  of  lake.?,  rivers,  and  seas,  which,  in 
till  accumulated  in  the  internal  organs  of  after  ages,  may  become  fertile  tracts  of  country 
the  animalcules.  The  duration  of  life  in  and  the  site.?  of  large  communities  of  mankind, 
these  animals  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  But  in  thi.?,  as  in  all  attempts  to  interpret  the 
several  days  or  even  weeks;  some  Rotifera  mysterious  designs  of  Providence,  we  are  but 

have  been  traced  to  the  seventy-third  day  J's  ‘  beings  darkly  w  ise,  for  it  is  probable  that 
•  •  riM  •  ,•  ,  ’’  the  most  serious  maladies  which  atllict  human- 

of  iheir  exislencc.  heir  dissolution  usu-  ,  produced  by  ,.eculiar  slates  of  invisible 

ally  takes  place  suddenly,  but  in  some  ol  animalcular  life.  From  some  periodical  and 
the  larger  species  microscopists  have  oh-  exaggerated  condition  of  development,  par- 
served  violent  throes  and  convulsive  strug-  ticular  species,  too  minute  for  the  most  power- 
gles  as  attending  their  death.  The  soft  ful  microscope  to  descry,  may  suddenly  swarm 
parts  rapidly  undergo  decomposition,  and  o'* waters,  and  penetrating  the 

it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  under  such  cir-  i"'"''’''  “"J.oa'iins,  exert  an  injurious 

es,  nit  a  very  small  proportion  of  nip„,branes  and  fluids  of  the  human  frame; 
solid  matter  remains;  from  aggregated  my-  and  from  this  inscrutable  agency  may,  pos.=ihly, 
riads  but  a  lew  particles  of  dust  are  left,  originate  the  cholera,  influenza,  ami  other  epi- 
Oiic  of  the  most  remarkable  points,  per-  demic diseases.” 

Inqis,  in  the  natural  history  of  these  animal¬ 
cules,  is  the  power  they  posse.ss  of  remain-  In  the  course  of  this  article  we  have  al- 
ing  dormant  for  an  almost  unlimited  period  luded  briefly  to  many  other  discoveries  ef- 
of  lime.  In)meii.sc  quantities  of  Infusoria  fected  by  the  microscope,  and  we  cannot' 
in  the  form  of  mould,  ap[)arently  dried  up  bring  it  to  a  close  without  showing  that  its 
to  dust,  are  long  capable  of  reanimatioii :  revelations  are  not  confined  to  the  worlds 
some  of  the  Rotatoria  will  remain  for  years  on  worlds  of  microscopic  beings  existing 
together  motionless  and  apparently  lifeless,  every  where  around  us.  We  nee«l  not  again 
it  buried  in  earth  or  ihoroughiv  dry  sand,  advert  to  the  minute  cells  of  which  the  or- 
and  yet  may  be  so  preserved  iliat,  on  the  -rans  of  all  animals  are  made  up,  but  there 
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are  sonic  other  points  connected  with  tliei 
orjjanization  of  the  higher  animals  with! 
which  the  microscope  lias  made  us  ac- 
(piainted,  to  which  we  will  proceeil  to  draw 
the  reader’s  attention.  And,  first,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  blood.  Examined  by  the  naked 
eye  the  blood  appears  to  be  perfectly  fluid 
and  homogeneous;  but  if  it  be  spread  in 
a  thin  stratum  upon  the  object-jilate  of  a 
microscope,  and  viewed  under  a  lens  hav¬ 
ing  a  magnifying  power  of  between  *^00  and 
300,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  and  heterogeneous  parts,  viz.  a  trans¬ 
parent  yellowish  watery  fluid,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  solid  corpuscules  of  extreme  minute- 1 
ness  suspended  in  this  fluid.  To  the  fluid  j 
portion  the  name  strum  is  given ;  the  mi- j 
nute  corpuscules  are  spoken  of  as  the^/e-j 
hults  of  the  blood.  These  globules  are 
membranous  sacs,  inclosing  a  solid  flatten-' 
ed  nucleus  in  the  form  of  a  disk  in  their 
interior.  'J'lieir  form  and  dimensions  vary 
among  animals  of  different  species,  but  in 
the  same  animal  they  all  bear  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  one  another.  In  the  Mam¬ 
malia  these  corpuscules  are  smaller  than  in 
any  other  class  of  animals,  and  in  form  they 
are  circular.  In  birds  the  globules  of  the 
blood  are  elliptical,  and  larger  than  in  the 
Mammalia  ;  in  vertebrate  animals  with  cold 
blood  the  globules  are  also  elliptical,  but 
their  dimensions  are  much  greater,  and 
vary  more  extensively  in  different  classes.  | 
In  the  Invertebrata  the  globules  of  the  blood  I 
are  more  or  less  regularly  circular  in  shape, 
and  are  also  of  very  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions.  Now,  observation  and  experiment 
have  proved  how  important  is  the  action  of| 
these  globules  upon  the  living  tissues.  It  i 
appears  to  be  especially  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  globules,  that  the  blood  owes 
its  power  of  arousing  and  keepiiig  up  vital 
motion  in  the  animal  economy.  We  ob¬ 
serve,  in  fact,  that,  if  an  animal  be  bled  till 
it  falls  into  a  state  of  syncope,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  loss  of  blood  be  not  prevented,  all  mus¬ 
cular  motion  (piickly  ceases,  respiration  is 
suspended,  the  heart  pauses  from  its  action, 
life  is  no  longer  manifested  by  any  outward 
sign,  and  death  soon  becomes  inevitable ; 
but,  if  in  this  state,  the  blood  of  another 
animal  of  the  same  species  be  injected  into 
•  the  veins  of  the  one  to  all  appearance  dead, 
we  see  with  amazement  this  immirnate  body 
return  to  life,  gaining  accessions  of  vitality 
with  each  new  (juantity  of  blood  that  is  in¬ 
troduced,  by-and-by  beginning  to  breathe 
ffeely,  moving  with  ease,  and  finally  walk¬ 
ing  as  it  was  wont  to  do,  and  recovering 


completely.  This  operation,  which  is 
known  in  surgery  under  the  title  of  trans¬ 
fusion,  ])roves,  better  than  all  that  can  be 
said,  the  importance  of  the  globules  of  the 
blood  to  the  living  tissues;  for  if,  instead 
of  blood,  serum  only,  deprived  of  globules, 
be  employed  in  the  same  manner,  no  other 
or  further  effect  is  produced  than  follows 
the  injection  of  so  much  pure  water,  and 
death  is  no  less  an  inevitable  conseipience. 
But  results  equally  remarkable  have  been 
observed  in  reference  to  the  size  and  form 
of  these  globules,  'riius,  if  the  blood  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  veins  of*a  living  animal 
difter  merely  in  the  size,  not  in  the  form  of 
its  globules,  a  disturbance  or  derangement 
of  the  whole  economy,  more  or  less  remark¬ 
able,  supervenes.  The  pulse  is  increased 
in  frecpiency,  the  temperature  falls  rapidly, 

I  and  death  in  fine  generally  happens  in  a  few 
j  days.  The  effects  produced  by  the  injec- 
’  tion  of  blood  having  circular  globules,  into 
I  the  veins  of  an  animal  the  globules  of 
whose  blood  are  ellijUical  (or  r/cr  vtrsd), 
are  still  more  remarkable;  death  then  usu¬ 
ally  takes  place  amidst  nervous  symptoms 
of  extreme  violence,  and  comparable  in 
their  rapidity  to  those  that  follow  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  most  energetic  poisons. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  has  also  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  microscope  :  not  otdy  has  a  va.scular 
system  and  circulation  been  detected  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  but  we  have  also 
obtained  satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence 
of  minute  vessels,  termed  caiJiUants,  con¬ 
necting  the  arterial  and  venous  system  in 
the  higher  classes  of  animals.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
terminations  of  the  arteries  into  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  veins  through  the  capil¬ 
lary  vessels,  are  highly  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  in  many  jioints  of  view ;  for  the 
immediate  resjiiratory  change  which  the 
venous  blood  undergoes  in  tlie  pulmonary 
vessels,  and  all  those  alterations  of  composi¬ 
tion  which  accompany  nutrition,  growth, 
secretion,  and  other  organic  processes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  systemic  vessels,  occur  in 
the  smallest  ramifications  of  the  pulmonic 
and  systemic  circulation,  and  the  morbid 
state  of  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  various 
pathological  changes  which  occur  as  its 
consequences,  are  intimately  connected 
with  an  altered  condition  of  the  capillary 
system. 

In  plants,  too,  the  microscope  has  enabled 
us  to  detect  a  circulation  of  the  nutritive 
fluids,  which  is  twofold — the  one  a  gen- 
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eral  circulation  of  tlic  cells  ;  and  the  second 
termed  ri/dosia,  uhicli  is  a  revolution  of 
the  fluid  contained  in  each  cellule,  <lis- 
linct  from  those  surrounding  it.  This 
latter  ])henomenon,  which  is  most  re¬ 
markable,  can  he  observed  in  all  plants  in 
which  the  circulating  fluid  contains  par¬ 
ticles  of  a  different  refractive  power  or  in¬ 
tensity,  and  the  celltiles  of  sufhcient  size 
and  transparency.  Hence  all  lactescent 
])lants,  or  those  having  a  milky  juice,  with 
the  other  conditions,  exhibit  this  pheno¬ 
menon.  The  following  aquatic  plants  are 
generally  transparent  enough  to  show  the 
circulation  in  every  part  of  them  :  Nitella 
hyalina,  Nitella  translucens,  Chara  vulgaris, 
and  Caulinia  fragilis. 

Another  curious  j)henomenon,  entirely 
revealed  to  us  by  the  microscope,  cfmnot  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  VV’e  allude  to  what 
is  termed  by  physiologists,  ciliahy  motion. 
In  a  previous  portion  of  tliis  paper  we  de¬ 
scribed  the  cilia  of  the  Infusory  animalcules, 
which  in  most  species  served  them  as  or¬ 
gans  of  locomotion  ;  and  it  will  be  further 
remembered  that  Ehrenberg  gave  the  name 
of  Rotatoria  to  one  class,  from  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  these  small  fdaments.  It 
was  originally  supposed  that  these  minute 
organs  were  confined  to  the  lower  forms  of 
animals  ;  but  further  investigation  has  clear¬ 
ly  shown  that  ciliary  motion  is  a  piieno- 
rnenon  which  prevails  most  extensively  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  having  been  found  in 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  members 
of  the  zoological  scale, — even  in  man,  not 
only  ciliary  motion,  but  even  the  situation 
and  form  of  the  cilia  have  been  discovered. 
'J'he  organs  or  parts  of  the  body  in  which 
the  ciliary  motion  has  been  ascertained  to 
exist  may  be  referred  to  four  heads,  viz. 
the  skin  or  surface  of  the  body,  the  re¬ 
spiratory,  alimentary,  and  reproductive 
systems  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  respiratory 
system,  in  the  nose  and  larynx,  that  cilia 
have  been  as  yet  detected  in  man.  The 
function  of  tb.ese  organs  is  to  convey  fluids 
or  other  matters  along  the  surface  on  which 
the  cilia  are  placed,  to  renew  the  water  on 
the  respiring  surface  of  animals  w  ith  aipjalic 
respiration,  or,  as  in  the  Infusoria,  to  carry 
the  animal  through  the  fluid.* 

*  A  (letaiird  jircount  of  cilia  and  ciliary  nu.lion 
is  utterly  impossible  witliin  the  limits  of  a  paper, 
general  in  its  nature  ;  hut  we  would  reler  the 
reader,  who  may  he  interested  in  the  matter,  to  the 
article  ‘  Ciiiii,’ in  the  ‘  Cyciopa;dia  of  Anatomy 
and  IMiysi<dogy,’  hy  Dr  lshar[)ey,  the  most  com¬ 
plete  on  this  subject  with  which  wn*  are  acquainted 
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But  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  dis¬ 
cot  eries  effected  by  the  microscope  would 
require  volumes.  For  ottr  knowledge  of 
tite  iuinute  structure  of  the  various  organs  in 
plants  and  animals,  and  of  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  design  exhibited  tbroughoutlhe 
whole  ofcreatinii,  we  are  entirely  indebted 
to  this  instrument.  In  the  present  paper 
we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  its 
revelations  made  within  the  period  of  a 
few  vears.  Its  continued  use  and  the  re- 
searches  (  f  naturalists  into  the  infinitude  of 
the  organized  creation  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  to  light  great  numbers  of  living 
beings,  of  w  hose  existence,  but  a  few  years 
back,  we  had  no  reasonable  proof.  From 
the  chilly  regions  of  the  glaciers,  with  their 
colored  snow,  to  the  pools  of  Egypt,  with 
their  living  forms;  from  the  waters  of  the 
Cattegat  to  the  sunny  waves  of  Mexico; 
from  the  bergmehl  of  Fiidand  to  the  brown 
mould  of  Newmarket ;  has  the  inquiring 
mind  of  the  naturalist  drawn  evidence  of 
the  all-pervading  principle  of  life.  Forms, 
from  whence  the  essence  of  vitality  has 
long  since  departed,  have  given  up  their 
remnants  from  the  chalk,  and  beings  in¬ 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  man  have  been 
summoned  from  their  entombments  in  their 
llinty  sarcophagi.  The  chaos  of  old  sys- 
temalisis  has  passed  away,  ami  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  truth  and  beauty  has  been  formed 
from  its  heterogeneous  materials.  And 
w  hile  contemplating  the  discoveries  effected 
by  the  microscope  and  its  elder  sister,  the 
telescope,  we  may  indeed  exclaim  in  the 
elo(iuent  words  of  Dr.  Chambers; — 

‘  While  the  telescope  enables  us  to  see  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  every  star,  the  microscope  uulbldsto  us 
a  world  iu  every  atom.  The  one  instructs  us 
that  this  mighty  globe,  withthe  whole  burthen 
of  its  people  and  its  countrie.*:,  is  but  a  grain  of 
.<aud  in  the  vast  field  of  immensity;  the  other, 
that  every  atom  may  harbor  the  tribes  and 
families  ot’a  busy  population.  The  one  shows 
us  the  insigniticance  olThe  world  we  inhabit; 
the  other  redeems  it  from  all  its  insignificance, 
for  it  tells  us  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest, 
in  the  flowers  of  every  garden,  in  the  waters  of 
every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds  iceniing  witli 
life,  and  nundierless  as  are  the  stars  of  the 
firmament.  'I’hc  one  suggests  to  us.  that, 
above  ami  beyond  all  that  is  visible  to  man, 
tliere  may  be  n'gions  of  rreation  which  sweep 
immeasurably  along,  and  carry  the  impress  of 
the  Almighty’s  hand  io  the  remotest  scene.=?  of 
the  universe  ; — the  other,  that,  within  and  be¬ 
neath  all  the  minuteness  which  the  aided  eye 
of  man  is  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a  world 
of  invisible  beings  ;  and  tliat,  cou  d  we  draw 
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aside  the  mysterious  veil  which  shrouds  it 
from  our  senses,  we  might  hehold  a  theatre  of 
as  many  wonders  as  astronomy  can  unfold  ; 
a  universe  within  the  compass  of  a  point,  so 
small  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  but  where  the  almighty  ruler  oI' 
all  things  (inds  room  for  the  exercise  of  it  is  at¬ 
tributes,  where  HE  can  raise  another  me¬ 
chanism  of  worlds,  and  (ill  and  animate  them 
all  with  evidences  of  ms  glory!’ 


RETROSPECTIVE  GLEAMNCS. 

It  was  in  the  heiglit  of  the  Paris  season, 
in  1817,  that  a  card  of  invitation  led  me 
to  the  ample  saloon  of  the  Countess  of 
D - ,  where  1  found  a  crowd  of  indi¬ 

viduals  of  all  rank  and  nations.  'I'here 
were  French,  English,  German,  and  Rus¬ 
sian  uniforms,  intermingled  with  iicaven 
knows  iiow  many  besides.  Decorations 
and  orders  glittered  on  every  hand  in  a 
blaze  of  light  from  bright  eyes  and  an  in¬ 
finity  of  wax-tapers.  Here  were  groups  of 
politicians  of  the  then  antique  Gallic,  who 
atfected  to  be  as  firmly  attached  to  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  all  hnrbonnafre  as  it  was, 
as  they  had  been  just  before  devoted  heart 
and  soul  to  the  service  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  name  in  modern  history,  whom  they 
now  affected  to  regard  as  the  suptrbe  op- 
presseur  ! 

*  There  is  a  sight  to  make  a  man 

o 

hale  himself  in  his  kind,’  said  Colonel 

H - 1,  of  the  Baden  Dragoons,  who 

had  introduced  me  to  the  lady  of  the  man¬ 
sion  ;  ‘  here  we  see  of  what  changeable 
stuff  Frenchmen  are  made.’ 

‘ 'Phe  way  of  the  world,  Colonel;  but 
you  are  in  an  ill  humor  to-night.  Was  it  ever 
different  among  court  retainers?’ 

‘  1  am  not  out  of  humor,  but  it  sickens 
me  to  see  how  men  belie  their  avowals. 
When  my  regimeiit  was  a  part  of  the  army 
of  Napoleon,  1  saw  some  of  these  peojile  on 
service.  'Phen  they  declared  they  owed 
all  they  possessed  to  that  wonderful  genius. 
They  could  not  be  fulsome  enough  in  the 
exjiression  of  his  jiraisos.  Listen  to  them, 
base  llatterers  of  the  Bourbons,  now! 
RIcn  ii\st  beau  <juc  le  vrai.  1  served  the 
same  leader,  too,  went  into  battle  with 
him  under  the  same  confidence  in  his  gen- 
ius  which  they  had,  praised  his  wonderful 
talents,  and  censured  his  arbitrary  temper. 
But  my  contingent  was  a  foreign  auxili  iry; 
1  lelt  it  to  be  so  at  the  time  ;  no  national 
tie  bound  me  to  his  e.urles.  These  are 
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Frenchmen,  vain  aiiout  their  patriotism,  all 
deeply  indebted  to  Napoleon.  'Phey  might, 
at  least,  conceal  their  want  of  principle. 
1  am  a  (ierman,  fought  against  liiin  at  last, 
but  owed  him  nothing.’ 

in  this  way  the  colonel  spoke  out  his 
mind  in  a  sort  of  whisper ;  1  feared  at 
times  that  he  would  have  been  overheard, 
and  ciianging  the  subject,  inquired  wito 
that  pale,  inarble-faced-hMiking  personage 
might  be  seated  no  great  way  from  us. 

TALLEYRAND. 

‘One  of  the  most  wonderful  men  in 
Europe,  in  public  estimation,’  rejilied  the 
colonel,  ‘  unless  his  politic  conduct  has 
obtained  him  fame  upon  credit.  You  mu.st 
have  seen  him  before.  Those  long  gray¬ 
turning  locks  and  cold  impassive  features  ; 
surely  you  must  recognize  the  man.  In 
Paris  so  long,  and  a  stranger  to  the  Prince 
of  Benevento !’ 

Jt  was  even  himself;  the  clever,  shrew'd 
diplomatist,  who.se  head  was  so  much  too 
long  for  the  muddled  cranium  of  the  clev¬ 
erest  diplomatist  of  the  old  school  m  Eu¬ 
rope,  adding  the  two  next  best  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  1  had  never  fallen  in  witli  him,  though 
1  had  and  have  a  singular  habit  of  falling  in 
the  way  of  distinguished  men.  He  was  a 
plainer  man,  much  more  simple  in  his  car¬ 
riage,  than  I  had  imagined.  He  seemed 
to  be  at  the  most  perfect  ease ;  yet  alto¬ 
gether  1  tliought  character  was  never  so  be¬ 
lied  by  personal  appearance.  Still,  after  a 
scrutiny,  there  was  something  indescriba¬ 
ble  about  his  ashen  countenance.  He  was 
seated  with  his  legs  partially  across,  as  if 
to  give  ease  to  his  lameness.  One  hand 
rested  on  the  elbow  of  bis  chair,  the  other 
held  a  flow'er  which  a  young  lady  had  just 
presented  to  him,  having  seemingly  but  at 
that  moment  discovered  he  was  present. 

‘  Here,  then,  is  the  ci-devant  Bishop  of 
Auiun  !’  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  away 
froiii  him.  All  1  had  read  or  heard  about 
him  came  rapidly  into  my  mind.  ‘  Words 
were,  indeed,  given  to  us  to  conceal  our 
thoughts,’  was  a  phrase  rightly  or  wrong¬ 
fully  attributed  to  iiim  ;  it  suits  him,  un- 
(piestionably.  That  tranquil,  immotive, 
heart-hiding  countenance  well  seconds  in 
the  rigidity  of  his  visage  the  meaning  of 
the  aphorism.  Where  could  it  be  so  well 
illustrated?  'Phat  mind  which  masks  it¬ 
self  best  is  at  tlie  summit  of  virtue  in  polit¬ 
ical  chicanery.  ‘  'Palleyrand  is  the  great¬ 
est  name  in  modern  diplomacy — he  is  be- 
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fore  me/  passed  llirough  my  thoughts  with 

the  speed  of  lighming.  Colonel  II - 1 

went  up  to  him,  and  1  anticipated  an  intro* 
dnctioii  somewhat  j>rematnrely,  as  it  a|>- 
peared.  lie  returned  my  friend’s  saluta¬ 
tion  witii  great  courtesy,  changing  at  the 
same  time  an  apparent  abstraction  of  sense 
to  an  ease  and  elegance  of  manner  which, 
to  a  stranger,  could  not  but  be  highly  pre¬ 
possessing.  If  artful,  he  concealed  his  art 
behind  aapleasing  simplicity  of  bearing  and 
speech  ;  he  appeared  the  very  extreme  of 
remoteness  from  assumption  or  alfectation 
of  any  kind.  The  freedom  of  self-posses¬ 
sion  for  which  he  was  celebrated  struck  me 
at  once.  He  played  olT  no  game  of  superi¬ 
ority,  but  arose  from  his  chair  after  a  word 
or  two  to  pass  into  another  apartment 
where  cards  had  been  introduced,  and  he 
was  at  the  moment  desirous  of  joining 
some  friends  who  addressetl  him  for  that 
purpose.  This  rp<|uest,  consentaneous  with 
the  colonel’s  salute,  lost  me  the  chance  of 
a  presentation. 

In  the  scope  of  a  pretty  large  range  of 
society  both  at  home  and  abroad  at  that 
time,  I  never  saw  any  one  who  at  ail  re¬ 
sembled  this  wonderful  man.  Talleyrand 
was  siii  generis ;  his  singular  appearance 
is  familiar  to  most  persons  from  pictures 
and  written  descriptions,  but  his  character 
is  yet  to  be  written.  lie  was  a  well-abused 
man.  In  England  the  unfledged  article- 
writers  in  magazines  and  newspapers — 
some  wild  from  Connaught — made  Talley¬ 
rand  a  mark  for  their  diatribes  without 
knowing  any  thing  about  him.  Scores  of 
scribblers,  Irom  the  notorious  Jew  Gold¬ 
smith  and  his  Revolutionary  Plularrh 
downwards,  affected  to  describe  him  whom 
they  did  not  understand,  perhaps  never 
saw,  just  as  party-spirit  operated  ;  writers 
who,  like  Lord  Brougham,  write  characters 
in  one  fashion  at  one  time,  and  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  at  another,  and  then  expect 
to  gain  credit  with  the  world  for  their 
opinions.  Prejudice  ran  strong  about  this 
personage,  so  long  upon  the  public  scene, 
that  lapse  of  time  alone  will  enable  a  fair 
estimate  of  him  to  be  given.  It  suffices 
that  one  party  says  of  him,  as  Pasquerel  of 
the  doctor,  ‘  Ce  n’est  pas  la  science  que 
fait  le  meilicin  heureux,  e’est  Peffronterie 
et  le  jargon  ;’  but  Talleyrand  was  a  quiet 
man,  and  made  no  commodity  of  a  waste 
of  words ;  when  he  spoke  it  was  well  and 
to  the  purpose.  Others  said  that  his  whole 
merit  was  a  peculiar  cunning,  that  he  was 
a  shallow  coxcomb.  But  Talleyrand  was 


no  more  unprincipled  than,  according  to 
public  opinion  in  modern  days,  becomes  an 
adroit  politician :  and  his  cunning  only 
consisted  in  seeing  much  farther  beyond 
his  nose  than  the  politicians  and  diploma¬ 
tists  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
in  England,  as  well  as  on  tl  e  Continent, 
could  not  glance  farther  than  the  extremity 
of  that  member — some  not  so  far.  But  I 
shall  attempt  that  sketch  of  character 
w  hich  I  have  just  declared  to  be  impossible 
to  do  correctly,  if  I  proceed  much  farther. 

Talleyrand,  except  in  Ins  advanced  age, 
which  could  not  make  his  cheek  more 
bloodless,  differed  little  then  from  what  he 
was  when  he  last  mingled  in  London  so¬ 
ciety,  and  when  he  hobbled  up  the  steps  of 
the  Travellers’  Club-hoiiso  to  take  an  eve¬ 
ning  hand  at  whist.  A  change  <»f  years 
made  no  change  in  his  imperturbable  mind. 
He  was  as  philosophical  and  as  observant 
to  the  last  as  he  was  at  this  time,  when  he 
was  not  much  beyond  sixty  years  of  age, — 
witty,  subtle,  dexterous,  and  penetrating; 
but  his  qualities  were  discoverable  only 
through  their  effects.  An  opaque,  icy  veil 
covered  his  intentions  until  the  moment  of 
action.  Love  and  hate  never  came  to  the 
surface  with  him,  even  if  they  were  the 
moving  ])rinciple  of  the  hour.  To  have 
exhibited  emotion  under  the  strongest 
temptation,  would  have  been  to  sin  un- 
pardonably  against  the  insensibility  that  he 
used  for  self-defence  or  to  serve  his  im¬ 
mediate  purpose.  Talleyrand,  upon  the 
slightest  display  of  his  capital,  got  larger 
credit  than  any  other  personage  not  of 
blood  royal,  while  his  great  reputation 
never  betrayed  him  into  the  exhibition  of 
the  smallest  degree  of  vanity,  because  he 
would  not  afford  that  a  single  weakness  he 
could  help  should  be  wasted.  He  might 
turn  his  frailties  to  account  on  one  side  or 
the  other;  and  he  calculated  upon  them  in 
his  diplomacy,  the  profession  through 
which  he  fed  his  own  selfishness.  Was 
decay  assaulting  the  edifice  in  which  he 
had  housed  for  long  years  in  gorgeous 
magnificence,  he  was  the  first  to  espy  the 
spot  that,  expanding  into  dry  rot,  would 
inevitably  cause  its  fall,  and  prepared,  un- 
.seen  by  others,  a  removal  from  the  danger 
that  might  place  him  in  jetipardy.  No  one 
understood  so  well  how  to  escape  peril,  to 
f'onceal  his  own  weak  points,  or  to  expose 
those  of  others. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  my  friend’s 
character  of  Talleyrand,  to  w  hich  he  added, 
that  some  of  his  (the  Colonel’s)  country- 
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men  l»ave  compared  Talleyrand  to  the 
Mephistophiles  of  Goethe  ;  but  the  com¬ 
parison  was  had,  for  iVlephistophilcs  was 
not  a  well-bred  character,  nor  half  as  witty, 
lie  had  not  Talleyrand’s  brilliant  (pialities, 
and  was  but  a  semi-devil  to  the  French¬ 
man,  who  was  snlphnr  unadulterated. 

‘  Yet,’  said  the  colonel,  ‘  1  may  do  Talley¬ 
rand  injustice  in  censuring  his  politic 
regard  of  himself  and  care  in  every  jump 
he  took  to  alight  upon  his  feet ;  for  he  was 
ever,  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  he 
was  under  the  Bourbons,  in  all  situations 
the  friend  of  moderate  measures  and  of 
peace.  At  times  he  would  battle  the 
question  with  the  greatest  soldier  of  mod¬ 
ern  times,  though  in  vain,  and,  as  he 
could  not  produce  the  effect  he  desired  in 
this  respect,  so  he  took  care  of  himself, 
seeing  clearly  enough  the  picture  of  the 
future.’ 

SUCHET. 

But  I  forget  that  I  am  in  a  crowded  sa¬ 
loon,  among  the  gay,  the  learned,  and  the 
renowned.  There  was  Benjamin  Constant, 
the  first  political  writer  of  his  time,  the 
somewhat  mconstant — in  fiict,  the  friend  of 
Corinna  of  Coppet.  Here  were  marshals  of 
France,  Napoleon’s  marshals,  and  among 
them  the  unconquered  Siichct, — men  now  j 
become  characters  of  history.  Few  of 

them,  however  gifted,  seem  to  have  been 

7  O  '  ^ 

of  ‘  Plutarch’s  men,’  like  their  master. 
They  were  ruled  by  humbler  expec¬ 

tations  than  an  exalted  ambition  of  con¬ 
quest.  Yet  was  Suchet  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  He  had  risen  from  grade  to 
grade  in  the  army  by  merit  alone,  that  * 
plague-spot  in  the  sight  of  the  feudal  aris¬ 
tocracies  throughout  Europe.  His  con¬ 

duct  on  the  Mincio  and  the  V\ar,  when  the 
tide  of  war  had  turned  against  France,  es¬ 
tablished  his  fame.  In  Spain  he  was  uni¬ 
formly  successful,  not  less  from  his  courage 
and  humanity  than  his  skill  in  organizing] 
and  governing.  He  was  somewhat  above 
the  middle  stature,  too  stout  to  be  symmet¬ 
rical  in  figure  at  this  time.  Like  most  of 
the  more  distinguished  of  the  commanders 
of  Napoleon’s  armies,  he  exhibited  little  of 
the  soldier  out  of  unifortii.  'Phere  was 
none  of  that  stilV  mannerism  which  the 
German  soldier  carries  every  wljere,  atid 
the  English  too  in  a  degree  little  less  pro¬ 
minent, 

1  saw  Suchet  afterwards  in  plain  clothes 
on  several  occasions,  and  should  have  taken 
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him  for  any  thing  but  a  soldier  except  in 
countenance,  which  was  manlv,  though  af- 
fable  and  indicative  of  superior  intellect. 
His  complexion  was  pale;  hair  dark,  lank, 
and  coarse  ;  and  his  features  were  hand¬ 
some.  .  He  had  a  lofty,  broad  forehead, 
dark  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  lips  wavy  in  out¬ 
line  and  rather  thick,  with  a  chin  almost 
as  long  as  his  forehead  was  high.  There 
was  in  the  expression  a  character  of  much 
energy.  I  was  told  that,  next  to  his  ma.s- 
ter,  he  had  the  power  of  attaching  the  sol¬ 
dier  to  his  person  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
This  might  have  been  the  result  of  kind¬ 
ness  towards  his  men  and  his  uninterrupted 
success,  together  with  the  toleration  of  con¬ 
versational  interchange  with  the  humblest 
in  the  ranks  sometimes  on  a  march, — a  con¬ 
duct  never  abused  by  the  French  soldier, 
because  of  all  modern  soldiers  he  is  the 
least  of  a  mere  machine,  and  has  most  of 
resource  and  self-reliance. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  marshal,  who  en¬ 
tered  at  once  freely  into  conversation.  He 
spoke  of  the  National  Guard,  which  had 
been  reviewed  the  day  before,  inquiring  if 
i  I  had  seen  it,  and  what  I  thought  of  the 
appearance  of  the  regiments.  I  replied 
that  I  thought  them  very  like  the  soldiers 
of  the  line  (it  was  the  National  Guard  of 
18 IB,  about  40,000).  The  marshal  ob¬ 
served  that  Frenchmen  had  a  fondness 
for  military  display  born  with  them  ; 
that  they  were  sooner  made  soldiers  than 
any  other  people  in  Europe  ;  that  vast  num¬ 
bers  had  served  in  a  i!iilitary  capacity, 
and  that  it  w'as  fortunate  for  the  existence 
of  the  integrity  of  France  that  it  was  so. 
The  marshal  asked  where  I  was  wdien  the 
troops  passed  in  review.  I  told  him  in  a 
w'indow  of  the  Hue  de  la  Paix,  near  the 
Place  Vendome.  He  observed  that  it  was 
an  excellent  position,  from  commanding  the 
street  and  the  place  as  well.  After  some 
other  desultory  conversation,  he  said  that 
he  had  that  day  called  upon  a  compatriot 
of  mine,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I  said, 

‘  No,  1  am  an  Englishmati,  the  Duke  is  an 
Irishman.’  The  marshal  smiled,  and  ob¬ 
served  it  was  the  same  thing ;  a  native  of 
Alsace  was  a  Frenchman. 

Suchet  diecl  about  seven  years  subse¬ 
quently,  aged  fifty-four,  leaving  a  fine  char¬ 
acter  both  as  an  officer  and  a  man.  Na¬ 
poleon  said  of  him,  that  with  two  such 
marshals  in  Sj)ain  he  would  not  only  have 
coiKjnered  the  country  but  kept  it.  In  this 
he  rclerred  to  the  marshal’s  talents  for  or¬ 
ganizing  civil  government,  his  eipiitable 
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principle  of  levying  the  taxes,  Ills  mildness,  celebrated  MS.  called  the  Aycn  Akhery^ 
disinterestedness  in  money  afl'airs,  and  sal-  which  was  presented  to  the  great  Akbar 
utary  discipline.  by  his  minister  Abdoul  Fazel,  containing 

There  were  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  nnm-  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The  efforts  to  ob- 
ber  of  houses  of  distinguished  persons,  tain  this  prize  were  so  great  that  it  was  not 
open  to  such  as  had  an  introduction  to  one  obtained  under  seventeen  thousand  francs, 
or  two  in  the  first  instance.  Wealth*  had  i  Ilis  so/ree.s  were  of  the  highest  character, 
no  precedence  of  talent  of  any  kind,  for  j  noted  for  the  assemblage  of  intellectual 
then  the  Napoleon  system  remained  preva*  i  men  of  all  stations  and  countries.  The 
lent  among  persons  of  good  standing  in  so- ^  chevalier  was  reputed  master  of  fourteen 
cicty.  The  rpiestion  was  not  then,  ‘  Is  he,  languages. 

indeed,  worth  a  million?  Gt)d  bless  me,  The  geographer  Maliebrun  and  Barbier 
what  a  great  man!’  as  it  is  in  England;  the  librarian,  with  the  venerable  Denon — 
but  simply,  ‘  Who  is  he?’  And.  if  he  were  names  of  renown  in  France — together  witli 
a  character  recognized  as  noted  for  any  many  whom  my  fripnd  could  not  desig- 
particular  distinction  in  social  life,  for  art,  nate,  were  present,  who  are  now  dust,  my 
arms,  or  literature,  he  stood  out  iminedi-  friend  the  colonel  and  cicerone  among 
ately.  The  assumptions  of  wealthy  ig-  them.  'Fhey  have  no  successors  to  ap- 
norance  then  went  in  France  for  nothing,  proach  these  men  of  eminence,  the  same 
The  (juestion  was,  ‘  What  is  the  man  ?’  dull  mediocrity  pervading  France  as  well 
not,  ‘  What  is  he  worth  in  cash  V  as  England. 

CUVIER.  THE  AUTHOR  OF  I.ACON. 

j 

But  to  our  sheep.  The  mild,  philoso-  |  There,  too,  I  was  greeted  with  a  sight  of 
phic  Cuvier  was  among  the  company — he  the  pale  visage  and  hard  countenance  of 
who  revealed  the  mysteries  of  the  anted ilu-  the  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  author  of  Imcoh. 
vian  world,  and  opened  to  the  view  of  the  ’  I  had  not  for  two  years  seen  this  learned, 
nineteenth  century  organized  creatures  i  shrewd,  avaricious,  conceited  man ;  one 
unknown  to  the  earliest  records  of  natural  whose  habits  were  as  singular  as  his  char- 
history.  lie  was  the  picture  of  his  mind, !  acter  was  contradictory, 
sedate,  affable,  and  full  of  benignity.  Long  j  ‘  Come  to-morrow,’  said  he,  ‘  and  take 
years  afterwards  I  met  him  in  England,  wine  with  me  in  the  English  fashion.  Let 
changed  considerably  by  advanced  years,  us  have  some  conversation, — no  denial.’ 
but  precisely  the  same  man  in  his  bearing.  ‘  Where  do  you  reside  in  Paris?’ 

The  Chevalier  Langles  of  the  Institute,  to  ‘  1  have  lodgings  for  a  month  or  two  at  a 
whom  I  had  been  previously  introduced  at  wine  merchant’s  near  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
the  Royal  Library,  where  he  had  apart-  ties.  1  took  them  on  the  recommendation 
ments  as  keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.,  j  of  an  old  priest,  an  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
having  been  appointed  in  1792.  lie,  too,  j  who  says  they  keep  at  that  house  the  best 
is  since  dead.  France  was  indebted  to  ■  Beaume  wine  in  Paris.  You  will  find  this 
him  for  the  establishment  of  the  Oriental  j  true :  come  and  taste  it.’ 
school,  where  the  literature  and  languages  1  dined  the  next  day  at  an  early  hour, 
of  the  East  were  at  one  time  ardently  and,  crossing  the  Tuileries,  overtook  the 
studied.  Here  he  had  taken  upon  himself  parson  not  at  all  tnal  apropos.  We  crossed 
the  duty  of  the  professorship  of  Persian,  the  Seine,  passed  the  Hotel  of  the  Legion 
He  was  well  known  both  to  Sir  William  of  Honor,  and  at  last  reached  a  narrow, 
and  Sir  Gore  Ousley,  and  was  a  man  of  dingy  street,  at  right  angles  with  the  river, 
pleasing  address,  and  highly  estimated  a  short  way  along  which  my  conductor  led 
among  the  sauans  of  his  time.  He  was 
simple  and  unreserved  in  his  intercourse. 

From  the  extent  of  his  acijuirement,  he 
was  treated  with  great  attention  by  most  of 
the  distinguished  persons  present,  who 
were  all  on  terms  of  free  intercourse  with 
him.  His  collection  of  books  and  MSS. 
was  extremely  large  and  valuable.  At  his 
decease,  Beckford  of  Fonthill,  a  great  pro¬ 
ficient,  too,  in  Eastern  lore,  purchased  the 


me  into  a  passage  and  then  up  a  ihght  of 
stairs  that  had  m't  been  cleaned  since  they 
were  put  up.  W’e  then  entered  a  room  on 
the  first  floor,  looking  into  the  street.  As 
many  F rench  rooms  are  constituted,  it  was 
a  sitting  and  a  bedroom  combined,  the  bed 
being  in  a  recess,  before  which  drew  a  faded 
green  curtain,  so  as  to  conceal  the  bed  en¬ 
tirely  when  it  was  drawn.  In  the  middle  of 
the  outer  space  there  stood  a  table  strewed 
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with  books,  fragments  of  paper,  pens  worn 
to  stumps  ;  here  a  neck-handkerchief,  there 
a  fiair  of  gloves :  a  coffee-pot  and  cup,  and 
a  candle-stick  of  very  lack-lustre  appear¬ 
ance,  were  also  upon  the  table.  A  nest  of 
drawers  in  another  situation  displayed  each 
receptacle  more  or  less  open,  and  linen, 
cleaned  as  well  as  soiled,  hanging  out  of 
each  in  a  confusion  not  very  agreeable  to 
the  sight.  A  coat  hung  upon  one  chair, 
upon  another  a  pair  of  French  boots  exhib¬ 
iting  a  remarkable  want  of  polish.  In  this 
corner  was  a  fishing-rod,  in  that  a  double- 
barrelled  gun ;  in  fact,  the  whole,  to  coin  a 
word,  was  a  perfect confusatory,’  even  to 
a  Cantab.  The  floor  of  the  room  was  in 
the  same  dirty  plight  as  the  stairs,  or  very 
little  better,  and  both  were  of  timber,  a 
thing  not  so  common  then  in  Paris,  nor  half 
so  cleanly  as  the  red  hexagonal  tile.  The 
floor  was,  no  doubt,  yet  more  neglected, 
because  the  frottcur  could  not  remind  the 
owner  that  the  mystery  of  his  art  was  heb- 
domadarily  rciiuired  to  keep  up  the  brick- 
red  polish,  so  grateful  to  the  sight  and 
pleasant  to  the  feeling  in  the  July  of  a 
Parisian  summer,  and  withal  .«o  clean  too. 

I  began  to  wonder  where  1  should  find  a 
seat,  seeing  every  piece  of  furniture  in  use 
for  a  legitimate  or  illegitimate  purpose;  but 
in  a  moment  the  things  upon  a  couple  ofl 
chairs  were  turned  upon  the  floor,  and  the! 
reverend  gentleman  produced  a  rickety  ta- ' 
ble,  not  a  yard  square,  placed  it  in  the  cen- ' 
tre  of  the  room,  and  rang  the  bell.  In  a| 
few  minutes  wine-glasses  and  a  bottle  of 
that  expressive  contour  which  indicates  thej 
nativity  of  Cote  (P O  were  placed  upon  the 
table;  our  chairs  were  vis-a-vis,  when  the 
parson  said, — 

‘  Dear  me,  I  have  not  dined  !’ 

‘  Not  dined  !’  I  rejoined.  ‘  Why  did  you 
not  partake  with  me  just  now?’ 

‘  You  dine  too  expensively  for  me.  I  care 
not  what  I  eat;  but  I  must  have  good  wine 
for  sauce.’ 

The  best  proof  in  the  world  followed  that 
what  he  said  was  correct,  and  that  hi.s  own 
laconic  remark  w'as  true, — that  ‘  avarice  is 
a  passion  full  of  paradox.’  He  struck  a 
light,  lit  a  spirit-lamp,  over  which  in  a  few’ 
minutes  he  had  half  a  pint  of  water  and  a 
couple  of  eggs  boiling,  and  boiling,  too, 
until  they  were  as  liard  tas  brickbats. 
When  taken  out  of  the  water  they  were 
eaten  with  a  little  salt,  and  pain  a  ta  (ti^- 
errtion,  as  the  French  say,  and  the  repast 
was  over  before  I  could  finish  a  second  glass 
of  Ileaume,  lor  he  had  insisted  on  the  wine- 
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ta.sting  proceeding  simultaneously  with  his 
cookery.  He  enjoyed  a  glass  of  wine  and 
conversation,  but  he  never  drank  when 
alone.  Avaricious  in  most  other  things, 
he  was  profuse  with  his  wine.  He  often 
cooked  ins  solitary  mutton  chop  himself, 
and  finished  it  by  the  time  a  friend  or  two 
could  drop  in  and  take  wine  and  talk  with 
him;  for  as  to  the  quantity  of  either  he 
never  grudged  it,  and  would  have  both  of 
the  best  quality  too.  Some  of  his  habits 
were  those  of  the  college,  of  which  when 
in  the  great  world  he  could  never  divest 

o 

himself. 

Many  things  were  said  of  this  singular 
man  after  his  decease  which  were  wholly 
untrue,  especially  of  his  keeping  low  com¬ 
pany,  which  he  never  did.  His  besetting 
sin  W’as  a  love  of  play  ;  but  he  made  no 
friend  or  companion  of  the  gantbler,  for 
such  society  did  not  suit  his  taste.  He 
pbayed  at  jiublic  tables  or  dabbled  in  the 
j  funds,  but  in  what  he  did  he  was  isolated, 
j  and  formed  no  low  connexions.  His  play 
I  was  more  to  gratify  an  avaricious  temper 
!  than  for  excitement,  and  the  money  he  won 
j  he  clutched  fast.  ‘  Light  come,  light  go,’ 
was  not  his  temper.  He  w’ould  drive  as 
hard  a  bargain  about  a  borse  as  any  York- 
shireman,  and  rejoice  over  the  extra  guinea 
gained  by  his  finesse  as  if  he  had  com¬ 
passed  some  great  feat.  His  propensity  to 
play  was  well  nigh  cured  by  his  loss  in  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  bonds,  in  which  he  had  specu¬ 
lated  after  dealing  some  time  in  wine,  un¬ 
der  the  rose.  He  then  started  for  America, 
returned  to  Europe  via  Havre,  and  com¬ 
menced  picture-dealer  in  Paris  with  a  very 
slight  knowledge  of  the  art,  by  which  he 
must  have  lost  money.  We  chatted  over 
our  wine  about  all  sorts  of  things,  but  prin- 
■  cipaliy  literature.  We  had  a  long  talk,  too, 

I  about  ghosts.  Colton  was  superstitious, — 
i  made  so  by  his  belief  in  the  Sampford  ghost 
aflair,  in  the  matter  of  which  he  oflered  to 
give  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  if  the 

proceedings  were  ever  discovered  to  be  el- 
fected  by  iiuman  agency.  He  was  never 
called  upon  for  the  money.  Sometimes  he 
was  sententious  ami  sported  his  aphorisms. 
His  Laron  was  written  oti  covers  o\'  letters 
and  scraps  of  paper  of  every  species  nearest 
at  hand  ;  the  greater  part  at  the  house  next 
door  to  Westwood  the  waich  maker,  in 
Prince’s  Street,  Soho,  who  was  subseipieut- 
ly  murdered.  He  was  never  tired  of  quoting 
over  his  wine,  strictly  with  the  grammar 
school  drawl  and  cmpliasis,  sojue  quotations 
from  a  poeju  called  IJnporrisij,  which  he 
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the  best  thing  lie  bad  done.  But  Ids  gun  cocked,  be  discharged  a  barrel 
be  bad  no  genius,  lie  was  an  arid  writer  in  through  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  t)f  his 
verse,  Pope’s  Moral  Esi^aijm  being  the  model  arm,  half  way  between  the  shoulder  and  the 
of  h  is  poetry  without  the  inspiration.  elbow,  tearing  away  the  bone  for  a  space 

‘  Now  is  not  that  a  fine  line?’  repeating  it.  equal  to  the  (liameter  of  the  charge,  which 
‘Very  fine,  Colton;  ca|)ital ;  worthy  offatthat  distance  passed  almost  as  compact 
Pope!’  as  a  ball.  Despite  the  pain,  he  bad  an  ap- 

Then  came  a  line  somewhat  analogous  in  prehension,  not  ill  founded,  that  be  should 
sound  from  Pope,  which  he  would  close  with  bleed  to  death.  He  lay  down  on  his  back, 
the  remark, —  where  be  remained  for  an  hour  shouting  as 

‘  Upon  my  word,  I  think  mine  is  every  bit  loud  as  be  could  before  assistance  came, 
as  good,  as  musical,  as  antithetic — nearly  >  pressing  upon  one  of  the  main  arteries,  the 
as  good  as  Pope,  eh?  Another  glass  of j  situation  of  which  be  well  knew,  near  the 
wine?  Would  you  rather  have  Volnay  ?  j  shoulder,  to  prevent  the  blood  flowing  to- 
Only  say.’  wards  the  wounded  part, — a  remarkable  in- 

The  ofler  to  change  the  wine  showed  the  stance  of  presence  of  mind.  With  all  this 
right  string  was  touched.  It  can  hardly  he  he  was  not  physically  a  brave  man,  and  so 
imagined  that  the  didactic,  philo.sophic,  j  full  of  fears  about  the  supernatural,  that 
learned,  acute,  Baconian  Lacon  would  thus  I  when  a  curate  at  Tiverton  he  could  not 
exhibit  in  himself  the  fallacy  of  his  own  cross  the  churchyard  at  night  from  a  friend’s 
presumed  doctrines — would  destroy  the  j)ic-  i  house  without  an  attendant,  generally  a  girl 
ture  imagination  had  portrayed  of  him.  of  about  twelve  years  old,  with  a  lanthorn 
With  a  readiness  of  moral  display  be-  and  candle  to  light  him  over  the  fearful  pre¬ 
longing  to  few,  he  exhibited  a  shrewd  cun-  cinct.  Vet  this  same  man  committed  sui- 
ning  that  ever  spoke  out  of  the  wrinkled  ^  cide  to  avoid  a  painful  surgical  operation ! 
corners  of  his  two  twinkling,  ordinary,  hut  |  Such  an  enigma  is  human  character, 
penetrating  eyes,  and  spoke  all  was  not  j  He  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  very 

what  it  seemed  with  him;  hut  his  mealy,  i  negligent  ifi  his  dress.  I  went  to  hear  him 

colorless  visage  was  as  much  proof  against ;  preach  at  Kew,  being  engaged  to  dine  with 
emotion  as  that  of  ’Palleyrand  himself,  j  him  afterwards.  The  present  Kingof  Han- 
There  is  an  idiosyncracy  of  mind  as  well  j  over  was  there  with  his  then  duchess.  The 
as  body  that  sets  all  analogy  and  calculation  !  congregation  was  small.  Not  knowing  the 
at  defiance,  to  borrow  from  himself,  which  royal  personages  were  at  Kew,  he  mounted 
was  well  illustrated  in  his  own  character.  |  into  the  pulpit  with  grey  trousers.  This 
In  argument  he  was  wonderfully  ready.  1  important  matter  was  commented  on  by  the 
One  day  w'hen  I  was  present,  a  celebrated  duke  and  duchess;  it  w'as  fearfully  hetero- 
Hebraist  was  inclined  to  render  the  passage  dox,  to  he  sure.  It  came  to  his  ears  that 
where  Balaam’s  ass  is  represented  as  speak-  the  circumstance  had  been  remarked.  He 
ing  by  the  introduction  of  the  words  ‘  as  if’  was  to  dine  w  ith  the  great  people  a  day  or 
the  ass  had  spoken.  He  was  instantly  put  two  afterwards. 

to  silence  by  Colton’s  remark,  ‘  In  that  case  ‘  Well  Colton,  did  you  get  a  rap  on  the 
the  New  Testament  goes  for  nothing.’  knuckles  for  your  w'ant  of  regimentals?’ 

‘  How  so  ?’  ‘Oh,  no!’  said  he,  ‘I  hardly  expected 

‘Why  I  have  the  authority  of  the  Second  J  such  a  thing  to  my  face — it  would  hardly 
Epistle  of  Peter  against  your  interpretation,  j  he  good  manners.’ 

“the  dumb  ass  speaking  with  man’s  voice  |  ‘  But  if  it  had  happened?’ 

forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet.”  ’  I  ‘1  would  have  told  the  duke  that  the 

Nothing  could  he  a  more  complete  refu-  i  value  of  religious  truth  did  not  depend  upon 
tation  than  the  reading  of  a  Jew  ish  Chris-  the  color  of  a  man’s  breeches  !’ 
tian  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  Old  At  that  time  he  used  to  keep  his  cigars 
lestament.  Colton  got  once  into  the  pul-  in  the  church,  in  a  little  dark  place  under 
pit  and  forgot  his  sermon.  He  was  not  d is-  the  pulpit,  because  it  had  the  exact  degree 
concerted.  He  knew'  his  residence  was  too  of  dampness  they  required,  for  which  place 
distant  to  send  for  it,  atid  he  preached  off  a  he  said  wrapping  thetii  in  a  cabbage  leaf 
sermon  extempore  equal  to  any  he  ever  was  but  a  had  substitute.  His  liouse  looked 
wrote,  and  nobody  discovered  w’hat  hart  over  tneadows  to  the  'Phames,  in  the  win- 
happened.  (lows  facing  w'hich  we  often  smoked  and 

W  hen  out  shooting  one  day,  at  a  distance  talked  of  the  classics,  or  chopped  meta- 
from  any  aid,  in  getting  over  a  hedge  with  physics,  until  night  closed  the  scene.  1 
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then  used  to  walk  down  Kew  Lane,  and 
across  the  Green  to  ilie  sta:Te  at  the  Star 
and  Garter.  No  one  was  more  surprised 
than  myself  at  the  vicar’s  sudden  departure 
and  break-up,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  showed 
more  apprehension  of  involvement  than  he' 
was  justified  in  doing, 

Laron  was  composed  in  all  sorts  of  places 
and  companies;  much  of  it  in  his  town 
lodging,  as  1  have  before  said,  a  penurious 
second  floor,  upon  a  common  deal  table, 
with  a  stump  of  a  pen.  He  would  drink 
costly  wines,  write  an  aphorism,  spout  po¬ 
etry  or  argue  uiion  a  future  state.  In  his 
creed  1  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Materi¬ 
alist.  Speaking  of  miracles  one  day,  he 
said,  ‘  Hume’s  argument,  that  it  was  more  i 
likely  those  who  saw  the  miracles  should  j 
be  deceived  than  that  the  miracles  them-  j 
selves  should  be  true,  had  never  been  satis-! 
factoriiy  refuted.’  j 

‘  Your  opinions,  I  perceive,  tend  to  ma¬ 
terialism,’  I  once  remarked  to  him. 

‘  It  is  not  always  wise  for  a  man  to  dis- j 
close  his  opinions,’  he  replied,  with  one  of 
his  peculiar  expressions  of  countenance. 

I  have  no  doubt  he  persuaded  himself 
into  the  act  that  terminated  his  existence  by 
long  previous  argument  with  himself.  He 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  have  undergone  a 
very  painful  operation  of  uncertain  issue, 
or  on  the  other,  make  the  issue  certain,  and 
escape  the  bodily  torture.  It  was  precisely 
the  temper  of  the  man  to  choose  the  least 
evil  in  his  own  notion,  laying  aside  any  re¬ 
flections  save  those  arising  from  immediate 
evil. 


From  the  Eclectic  Review. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DOG. 

1.  Thr  Dog.  By  William  Youatt.  8vo. 
pp.  *2GS.  London  :  C.  Knight  and  Co. 

1H4.5. 

2.  The  Histonj  of  the  Dog.  By  W.  C.  L. 
Martin.  (Knight’s  Wcrhli/ Volume ^xViv.) 
London, 1845. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  earth, 
and  the  qualities  of  the  various  beings  that 
cover  its  surface,  pt)int  to  the  great  truth 
that  this  globe  was  especially  de^igned  for 
the  habitation  of  man.  There  is  perhaps 
no  instance  of  this  providetiiial  arrange¬ 
ment  more  striking  than  that  furnished  by 
the  race  of  annuals  whose  history  is  the 


siibjcct  of  the  works  before  us.  Whilst 
other  quudru|)eds,  by  the  texture  of  tlteir 
skins,  or  the  w  lu)lcsomeness  of  their  flesh, 
have  been  fitted  for  man’s  use,  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  dog  are  evidently  adapted, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  for  the  same  pur- 
j)osc.  We  do  the  dog  great  injustice  if  we 
suppose  that  his  character  has  Iteen  the  re¬ 
sult  of  training  merely,  and  that  he  is  the 
useful  servant  of  man  only  because  man  has 
made  him  so.  The  dog  has  certain  inhe¬ 
rent  (pialitics,  without  which  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  training  would  have  been  perfectly 
useless.  Almost  every  other  animal  regards 
man  as  its  natural  enemy,  viewing  him  with 
fear  or  attempting  to  injure  him,  whilst  the 
various  kinds  of  dog  are  distinguished  by 
their  tractable  disposition  and  high  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  improvement,  and  throughout  the 
world  they  naturally  and  willingly  render 
their  best  services  to  the  human  race.  It 
I  is  this  feature  in  their  character  which  ren- 


interesting,  and  which  will  secure  for  the 
volumes  before  us  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention.  We  owe  both  of  them  to  the 
same  indefatigable  publisher.  Mr.  Youatt’s 
appears  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
for  the  Difl’usion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
is  a  work  of  greater  pretension  than  the 
‘  shilling  weekly  volume.’  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  difterent  varieties  of  the  dog, 
illustrated  w’ith  excellent  wood-cuts,  and 
interspersed  with  information  for  the  espe¬ 
cial  benefit  of  sportsmen.  Rather  more 
than  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  canine  race,  with  directions  for 
treatment,  &/C.,  stijiplied  by  Mr.  Youatt’s 
experience  as  a  veterinary  practitioner, 
w  hich — however  valuable  to  a  dog-doctor — 

[  is  not  remarkably  entertaining  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  Mr.  Martin’s  little  work  is  of 
a  more  popular  character.  It  is  well  w'rit- 
ten,  full  of  interesting  details,  and  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  very  useful  series  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

The  origin  of  the  dog  has  been  the  occa- 
sion  of  considerable  controversy  ;  but  we 
think  the  difiiculty  has  chiefly  arisen  from 
the  disposition  manife.sted  by  naturalists,  to 
trace  the  different  varieties  to  one  source. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  every  kind  of  dog, 
at  present  existing,  must  have  had  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  and  that  the  remarkable  va¬ 
rieties,  which  are  found  in  the  structure  and 
habits  of  different  individuals,  may  be 
traced  entirely  to  the  influence  of  climate, 
and  other  peculiar  circumstances.  We  are 
aware  of  the  great  disposition  always  mani- 
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fcstcd  in  domesticated  animals  to  vary  from  i  nearly  ceased.  It  seems  to  be  more  un- 
tlieir  oriuinal  lyjje,  especially  when  for  sue- 1  tractable  tlian  any  other  kind  of  dojr. 
cessive  generations  elforts  have  been  madej  On  the  discovery  of  South  America,  the 
to  produce  and  perpetuate  certain  varieties,;  natives  were  found  in  possession  of  a  spe- 
hul  after  making  every  allowance,  in  this  i  cies  called  the  aguara,  very  ditVerent  from 
respect,  we  think  there  remains  abundant  any  of  the  Kuropean  doinesticated  varieties, 
evidence  to  show  that  there  were  several  ^  It  has  been  described  by  Bulfon  and  Col- 
original  types  or  species  of  dog.  We  believe'  onel  II.  Smith. 

that  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe  had  j  In  North  America,  there  are  the  bare 
its  peculiar  race  of  these  animals,  which  |  Indian  dog,  the  Esipiirnaux,  tlie  black 
roamed  wild  through  districts,  where  no' wolf-dog  of  Florida,  Techichi  of  Mexico, 
human  foot  had  trod,  and,  alike  untamed  by  and  probably  several  others  decidedly  of 
domestication  and  independent  of  its  bene-  indigenous  extraction, 
fits,  prowled  in  tlie  forest,  or  chased  their  The  original  dog  of  the  South  Sea 
prey  in  packs.  When  man  extended  his  1  Islands,  which  was  found  there  on  the  arri- 
dominion  over  the  earth,  and  sought  to  1  val  of  the  FiUropeans,  is  evidently  a  distinct 
make  the  various  products  of  nature  sub-  |  species,  although  it  is  now  being  merged 
servient  to  his  wants,  he  would  ipiickly  dis-  j  with  various  mongrel  breeds,  imported  from 
cover  that  the  qualities  of  the  dogs  fitted  Britain  and  other  countries.  It  is  called 
them  for  his  service.  'Bhe  intercourse  of  j  Poe  (canis  pacijicus),  and  is  ‘  of  small  size, 
various  nations  would  subsequently  lead  to  !  indolent,  with  short  crooked  legs,  erect  ears, 
the  mixture  of  the  different  species,  the  pro-  sharp  muzzle,  and  of  a  reddish  color.’  It 
duction  of  varieties,  and  to  their  general  is  now  rare,  and  will  in  a  short  time,  no 
distribution  throughout  the  globe.  Some  doubt,  be  lost  as  a  distinct  species  ;  an  oc- 
original  types  would  be  entirely  lost,  whilst  j  currence  which,  judging  from  the  above 
other  new  forms  of  a  mixed  character  would  {  description  of  its  qualities,  can  scarcely  be 
be  perpetuated.  If  this  hypothesis  he  cor¬ 
rect,  it  may  naturally  be  expected,  that  in 
the  most  isolated  and  barbarous  nations 
some  of  the  peculiar  species,  indigenous  to 
them,  ought  still  to  be  found.  And  such  is  j  Sumatra  and  Java,  also,  have  each  at  least 
the  fact.  In  Australia,  for  instance,  a  part  j  one  peculiar  species.  In  Beloochistan,  the 
of  the  world  which  up  to  a  comparatively  I  woody  mountains  of  south-eastern  Persia,  a 
recent  period  has  been  in  a  great  measure  j  powerful  dog  exists,  which  is  called  the*  be- 
distinct  from  the  rest,  and  whose  indigenous  •  luch,’  and  is  said  to  hunt  in  packs  of  twenty 
animals  must  therefore  have  continued  to  ;  or  thirty,  pulling  down  and  tearing  a  buffa- 
exist  very  much  in  their  primitive  state,  we  '  lo  or  bullock  with  the  greatest  ease, 
actually  find  a  species  of  dog  obviously  dif-  |  We  may  also  refer  to  the  sheep  of  Syria 
ferent  from  all  others.  This  is  the  dingo,  \(c.  acmon),  and  the  deeb  of  Egypt  (c.  an- 
called  by  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  '^thus),  as  being  probably  distinct  species, 

‘  warragul,’  which  roams  through  the  wilds  |  indigenous  to  those  districts, 
of  Australia,  hunting  in  small  companies  i  While  we  are  thus  able  to  distinguish  the 
and  preying  upon  kangaroos  and  the  flocks  original  types  of  several  species  of  dog  pe- 
of  the  settlers.  Mr.  Youatt  states,  that  culiar  to  various  countries,  it  is  not  surpris- 
‘  when  Van  Diemen’s  Land  began  to  be  !  ing  that  we  find  much  more  difficulty  with 
colonized  by  Europeans,  the  losses  sus- 1  those  of  Europe.  The  indigenous  races 
tained  by  the  settlers  hy  the  ravages  of  the  '  must  have  been  scattered,  at  an  early  pe- 
w’ild  dogs  were  almost  incredible.  It  was  !  riod,  over  the  entire  continent,  and,  as  a 
m  vain  to  double  the  number  of  shepherds,  necessary  result,  must  have  soon  been  con- 
to  watch  by  night  and  by  day,  or  to  have  siderably  modified  by  interbreeding  with 
fires  .at  every  quarter  of  the  fold  ;  for  these  j  each  other  and  with  foreign  species,  brought 
animals  would  accomplish  their  object  by  j  from  distant  countries,  in  the  course  of  Ro- 
stratagern  or  force.  One  colony  lost  no  ^  man  ctmquest,  or  European  enterprise.  It 
fewer  than  I,20fl  sheep  and  iambs  in  three  ;  appears,  therefore,  very  probable,  that  sev- 
months  ;  another  colony  lost  700.’  As  the  ;  eral  of  the  original  types,  from  which  our 
colonists  increased  in  numbers  they  were  1  present  domesticated  races  have  sprung, 
enabled  to  cope  with  this  fi)rmidable  enemy,  I  are  now  entirely  extinct,  whilst  training, 
until  the  dingo  is  now  only  met  with  in  the  |  together  with  other  circumstances,  acting 
interior  of  the  island,  and  his  ravages  have  j  upon  many  successive  generations,  have 


deplored. 

The  immense  continent  of  India  presents 
us  with  several  distinct  species  of  dog,  prob¬ 
ably  little  altered  from  their  origimal  type. 
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furnished  the  existing  varieties  witli  quali¬ 
ties  uliich  none  of  the  parent  stocks  pos¬ 
sessed. 

With  tliese  facts  before  us,  vve  cannot  as¬ 
sent  to  the  opinion,  that  all  kinds  of  dog 
were  originally  derived  from  the  wolf. 
Professor  Bell,  who  is  the  liighest  authority 
in  favor  of  this  theory,  has  urged  arguments 
in  support  of  it,  which  appear  to  us  incon¬ 
clusive.  lie  assumes  what  is,  in  fact,  the 
matter  of  dispute  ;  and  taking  for  his  pre¬ 
mises,  that  there  was  only  one  original  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  dog,  that  certain  varieties 
now  wild  were  formerly  domesticated,  (of 
which  he  has  not  the  slightest  evidence,) 
and  that  of  these  the  dingo  of  Australia  has 
reverted  the  most  completely  to  the  original 
type,  he  concludes  that  as  the  dingo  ap¬ 
proaches  nearest  to  the  wolf,  the  case  is 
made  out!  The  only  otiier  points  which 
he  relies  upon,  are  the  similarity  which  ex¬ 
ists  between  the  osteology  of  the  dog  and 
the  wolf,  the  fact  that  the  two  will  breed 
together,  producing  fertile  progeny,  and 
that  the  period  of  gestation  is  the  same  in 
both.  In  reply  to  this,  it  is  oidy  necessary 
to  say,  that  dogs  and  wolves  are  closely  al¬ 
lied  species,  and,  of  course,  approximate  in 
many  important  particulars.  Kven  admit¬ 
ting  the  fact  of  the  fertility  of  the  mixed 
progeny — which  exists,  if  at  all, only  in  a  low 
degree — we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  con¬ 
cede  that  this  is  a  proof  of  specific  identity. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  quite  convinced, 
that  a  similar  result  not  unffequently  occurs 
with  animals  belonging  to  rvr?/  closely  nf/ied, 
although  perfectly  distinct,  species,  'riiere  j 
is,  however,  a  structural  difference  between 
the  dog  and  the  wolf,  which  is  alone  sulli- j 
cient  to  demolish  the  theory  ;  the  eye  of  i 
every  known  species  of  dog,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  has  a  circular  pupil,  whilst  the 
form  or  position  of  that  of  the  wolf  is  inva¬ 
riably  oblique.  Mr.  Bell  meets  this  fact 
by  an  amusing  piece  of  special  pleading; 

*  although,’  he  remarks,  ‘  it  is  very  desira¬ 
ble  not  to  rest  too  much  on  the  effects  of 
habit  on  structure ;  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
straining  the  point  to  attribute  the  forward 
direction  of  the  eyes  in  the  dogs  to  the  con¬ 
stant  habit,  for  many  successive  generations, 
of  looking  towards  their  master,  and  obey¬ 
ing  his  voice  ’  Whatever  may  he  thought 
as  to  Mr.  Bell’s  ‘  straining  the  point,’  we 
can  only  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
‘  straining’  »)t  the  dog’s  eye,  in  the  manner 
sugoested,  is  utterly  impossible. 

The  advocates  of  the  lupine  origin  of  the 
dog  appear  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the 
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geographical  distribution  of  the  canine  race 
extends  to  every  climate,  whilst  the  true 
wolves  are  restricted  to  certain  parts  of  the 
globe.  Nor  can  we  imagine  how  it  is  po.s- 
sible  to  account  for  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  disposition  of  the  dog  and  the 
wolf,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  iden¬ 
tical,  especially  as  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
the  dog  was  known  and  valued  as  the  trusty 
friend  of  man,  whilst  the  most  ancient  no¬ 
tices  of  the  wolf  mark  it  as  possessing  the 
same  character  which  the  present  race  man¬ 
ifest.  Under  what  circumstances  then,  and 
at  what  period,  were  the  good  qualities  of 
the  dog  engrafted  on  the  savage  iintract- 
able  temper  of  the  wolf?  This  great  con¬ 
trast  between  the  mental  constitution  of  the 
two  animals,  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  as 
conclusive  an  evidence  of  their  specific  dis¬ 
tinction,  as  even  organic  differences.  Philo¬ 
logy  affords  additional  evidence  of  the  same 
fact,  as  Colonel  II.  Smith  gives  numerous 
examples  to  prove  that  the  ancient  names  of 
the  dog  were  never  confounded  with  those 
of  the  wolf,  and  expresses  his  opinion  that, 

‘  a  thorough  philological  inipiiry  would  most 
assuredly  show,  that  in  no  language,  and  at 
no  period,  did  man  positively  confound  the 
wolf,  the  jackal,  or  the  fox,  with  a  real 
<lt)g.’ 

Amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  high 
sagacity,  courage,  strength,  and  docility  of 
the  dog,  secured  for  it  even  religious  ven- 
eration,  and  cities  and  temples  were  erected 
in  its  honor.  The  god  Anubis  was  repre¬ 
sented  with  the  body  of  a  man  and  the 
head  of  the  dog  ;  as  was  also  Thoth,  or  So- 
this,  another  Egyptian  deity ;  and  the  wor- 
.ship  of  the  canine  race  gave  a  peculiar  dis¬ 
tinction  to  Ilermopolis  the  Great.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  Cynopolis  (the  city  of 
the  dog)  was  erected  as  a  signal  mark  of 
public  respect  for  this  animal,  .luvenal 
wrote  : — 

‘  Oppida  tola  caneni  Anubirn  venerciitur,  nemo 
Dianam.’ 

From  Egypt  the  catiine  worship  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Rome,  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Lucan,  who  said  : — 

‘  Nos  ill  t“mpla  fiiam  Homana  accopimiis  Isin, 
Scmi-canes  que  thus.' 

But,  it  WMS  not  only  in  temples  that  the 
dog  received  marks  of  respect  and  rever¬ 
ence.  'riie  Romans  often  placed  a  figure 
of  one  at  the  feet  of  their  household  gods  ; 
and  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  in  his  time, 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  the  peo[>le  of  every 
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family  in  wliicli  a  dog  died,  solemnly  shav¬ 
ed  themselves  in  accordance  with  their 
usual  custom  of  mourning. 

FiVen  in  our  own  times,  it  is  said,  the  dog 
still  receives  divine  honors  from  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Japan,  whose  god  Amida,  in  form 
similar  to  the  ‘  half-dog  deities  ’  of  Egypt, 
is  represented  covered  with  a  royal  mantle 
and  seated  upon  a  horse  with  seven  heads. 

‘  Devotees  drown  themselves  with  many  ■ 
ceremonies  to  his  honor.  Moreover,  as  a , 
tribute  of  respect  to  this  strange  deity,  the  ! 
different  streets  of  each  town,  according  to  I 
Kaiiupfer,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  certain  number  of  dogs  :  they  have  their  j 
lodgings,  and  persons  are  especially  ap|)oint-  j 
ed  to  take  care  of  them  when  sick.’  (M  ar- ; 
tin,  p.  533.)  I 

Nor  were  divine  lionors  the  only  mark  of  | 
respect  paid  to  these  animals  in  former  j 
ages;  for  if  we  may  credit  Pliny  and  Plu-{ 
tarch,  regal  authority  was  intrusted  to  them,  i 
and  a  certain  tribe  of  Ethiopians  bowed 
their  necks  before  a  crowned  majesty, 
whose  growl  was  death,  whose  bark  was 
forbidding,  and  whose  wagging  tail  marked 
for  dignity  and  rewards  the  royal  favorites! 
The  ministers  of  the  state  were  a  number 
of  cunning  priests,  who  doubtless  found  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  regal  commands 
suit  their  own  interests.  Yet,  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  the  four  footed  mon- 
archs  did  not  fulfil  their  high  ofiice  quite  as 
worthily  as  many  other  dynasties  of  prouder 
pretensions. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  regal  and  di¬ 
vine  honors,  the  dog  experienced  other  and 
very  different  treatment.  With  strange  in¬ 
consistency,  he  was  sacrificed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  the  deity  that  bore  his  form.  Dogs  ; 
also  fell  victims  in  lu)n(W  of  Pan,  during  : 
the  lupercal  feasts  of  February  ;  and  in 
Greece,  Proserpine,  Lucina,  Mars,  Hecate, 
with  other  divinities,  were  similarly  propi¬ 
tiated. 

The  Israelites,  during  their  captivity  in 
Egyiit,  must  have  frequently  witnessed  di¬ 
vine  honors  paid  to  the  d»>g ;  and  it  was 
probably  to  prevent  tbeir  adojiiing  idola¬ 
trous  customs  of  a  similar  character  that 
they  were  taught  to  regard  it  as  an  unclean 
animal ;  and,  in  conseipience,  no  dog  was 
siiftered  to  come  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple.  1  he  dislike  and  contem|>t  with 
which  dogs  were  regarded  by  the  Jews,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  they  were  never 
used  in  the  chase,*  nor  kept  in  the  houses, 

•  Dr.  .]  Kitto  is  ofa  diflerent  opinion  ;  but  liis 
Arguments  do  not  appear  to  us  satisfactory ;  and 


but  were  suffered  to  roam,  almost  wild, 
through  the  cities  in  their  search  for  food. 
David  refers  to  this  in  Psa.  lix.  6,  14,  13, 
where  he  compares  violent  men  to  dogs, 
which  ‘  go  round  about  the  city,’  ‘  wander¬ 
ing  up  and  down  for  meat,’  and  growling 
if  they  were  not  satisfied.  The  name  of  an 
animal  so  much  detested  was  soon  used  as 
a  term  of  reproach  ;  comparts  I  Sam.  xvii. 
451;  xxiv.  14:2  Sam.  ix.  S  ;  2  Kings  viii. 
153,  &:c.  Evidences  ofa  similar  feeling  are 
given  in  the  New  Testament,  see  Phil.  iii. 
2,  and  Rev.  xxii.  14.  From  the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion,  the  Mohammedans  derived  a  similar 
contempt  for  the  dog,  and  they,  as  well  as 
the  Hindoos,  regard  it  as  an  unclean 
thing  whose  slightest  contact  is  pollution. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  Egypt  where  formerly 
temples  were  devoted  to  his  worship,  cities 
raised  to  his  honor,  where  his  death  was 
mourned  as  a  calamity,  and  his  sacred 
mummy  preserved  for  ages,*  the  poor  dog 
is  now  avoided  in  the  streets,  driven  from 
human  habitations,  and  his  name  is  used  as 
:  a  mark  of  the  greatest  abhorrence.  The 
I  influence  of  the  new  dispensation  has  not 
I  removed  the  Judaical  stigma,  so  that  in  the 
I  mouth  of  Christian,  Mohammedan  and 
Hindoo,  the  terms  ‘  dog,’  ‘  cur,’ ‘  puppy,’ 
j  ‘  dog-cheap,’  ‘  dog  of  an  infidel,’  &.C.,  have 
ail  a  like  significancy  by  no  means  creditable 
to  the  animal,  whose  qualities,  nevertheless, 
have  been  of  great  service  to  mankind. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  cultivated  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  dog,  some  of  which  ‘  were 
used  in  chase  of  the  wolf  and  wild  boar, 
others  in  pursuit  of  the  stag  or  roe,  others 
as  guardians  of  the  flock,  and  others  as 
watch-dogs  in  fortresses  and  citadels.  The 
Greeks  appear  to  have  had  greyhounds,  and 
wolf-like  hounds  with  erect  ears,  and  watch¬ 
dogs,  of  wolfish  aspect,  with  erect  ears 
also.’  The  citadel  of  Corinth  was  guarded 
externally  by  an  advanced  post  of  fifty 
dogs,  which,  on  one  occasion,  during  the 
drunken  somnolency  of  the  garrison,  had  to 
!  defend  the  place  against  the  attack  of  an 
I  enemv.  Fotty-nine  out  of  the  lifiv  lost 
j  their  lives  after  a  valiant  resistance,  and  the 
survivor,  whose  name  was  Soter,  retreated 

ronsitleririg  the  known  feeling  of  the  .lews 
.'liiuinst  the  (h»g,  conjoineil  w  ith  the  absence  of  tlie 
siight*  st  e\ idt  nee  that  it  was  used  l)y  liiein  f4)r 
hnnting,  we  thitik  we  have  a  right  to  assume  the 
contrary. 

*  Jiir  I,  fi,  W’ilkinson  says  that  the  muunnies 
of  d'*gs  still  f*)utul  are  mostly  of  the  ‘  fox-dog 
and  Mr.  .Martin  states,  that  he  has  sei  Ti  in  the 
Hritisli  Museum  mummies  of  u  small  red  dog, 
’  probably  of  the  same  species. 
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to  the  citadel.  The  soldiers,  alarmed  by  | 
him,  roiisod  themselves  to  action  and  re¬ 
pelled  the  enemy.  'I'he  doir  was  rewarded 
by  the  grateful  senate  with  a  silver  collar, 
inscribed,  ‘  Soler,  defender  an<l  preserver 
of  Corinth.’  A  marble  monument  was  also 
erected  to  commemorate  the  names  and 
glorious  achievement  of  the  fifty  canine  j 
heroes.  i 

Dogs  were  frequently  used  in  ancient  j 
times  for  purposes  of  war,  and  Herodotus 
states  that  the  Satrap  of  Babylon  kept  so 
many  Indian  dogs,  that  four  large  towns 
were  exempted  from  all  taxes  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  providing  for  these  animals.  War- 
dogs  were  armed  with  spiked  collars,  and 
sometimes  w'ith  coats  of  mail,*  and  their 
savage  attacks  would,  no  doubt,  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  horrors  of  barbarian  war¬ 
fare.  On  more  recent  occasions,  and  to 
the  disgrace  of  our  own  country,  blood¬ 
hounds  ‘  were  set  on  the  track  of  fugitives 
after  a  lost  battle,  and  were  used  in  the 
furious  wars  between.  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  when  Wallace  fought  for  freedom, 
and  Bruce  for  a  throne.  Henry  viii.  em¬ 
ployed  them  in  France,  and  Elizabeth  in 
Ireland,  where  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  of  them  in  his  ar¬ 
my.’  (Martin,  p.  11)5.) 

Mr.  Martin  describes  a  mosaic  pavement 
which  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii,  ‘  on 
which  is  represented  a  Roman  watch-dog, 
with  a  spiked  collar,  and  fastened  by  means 
of  a  chain,  underneath  his  feet  is  written 
Cave  canr.m,  Beware,  the  dog.  It  is  re¬ 
markably  stout  and  muscular,  with  a  tail 
somewhat  fringed,  a  large  head,  long  and 
broad  muzzle,  and  sharp  erect  ears.  The 
general  aspect  is  w'ild  and  savage.’  (p.  BO.) 

In  addition  to  the  guardianship  of 
houses,  and  their  services  in  the  chase  or 
in  war,  the  strongest  and  most  ferocious 
dogs  were  highly  valued  for  the  combats  of 
the  amphitheatre.  Nor  was  it  only  in  life 
these  animals  administered  to  the  gratifica- 
tion  of  the  polished  citizeris  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  for  they  were  served  up  at  table, 
and,  according  to  Pliny,  roasted  puppies 
were  considered  exquisite !  A  cooked  dog  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  high  place  at  sump¬ 
tuous  feasts,  and  at  the  festivals  in  honor  ol 
the  pontilPs  consecration. 

Amongst  various  nations  a  similar  taste 
still  prevails, — the  Chinese  fatten  dogs  for 

*  ‘  All  antique  hronze  found  at  Hcrculaneuin, 
and  now  in  tlie  niuseuni  of  Naples,  repr<'sent> 
■  nailed  doj^s  atficked  by  soldiers  armed  with  v.i- 
rious  weapons.’ 
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the  table  on  vegetable  diet — with  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  the  Poe  is  a  favorite  dish, — 
in  Guinea,  dog’s  llesh  is  in  high  estimation, 
— and  Mr.  Fraser  relates,  that  during  the 
Niger  Expedition,  a  fat  and  hand.some  Eng¬ 
lish  dog,  belonging  to  one  of  the  olliccrs, 
w'as  stolen  by  the  natives  to  gratify  the  lux¬ 
urious  palate  of  the  King  at  Cooniassie  ! 
Our  .Tewish  prejudice  against  the  llesh  of 
this  ‘  unclean’  animal  is  not  a  little  shock¬ 
ed  by  these  practices.  Yet  there  have  been 
instances  of  Englishmen  who  have  had  suf- 
licient  jthilosophy  to  comiuer  the  aversion, 
and  assert  that  they  have  enjoyed  the  meal. 
Foster  in  his  ‘  Voyage  round  the  World,’ 
urges  that  Nature  has  intended  dogs  for 
food  by  making  them  so  prolific,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  his  ‘  Essays  on  the  Origin  and 
Natural  History  of  Domesticated  Animals  ’ 
takes  the  same  view,  and  expresses  his 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
practice  of  eating  dog’s  flesh  should  not  be 
more  extensively  adopted.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  whilst  Europeans  have  lost 
the  Jewish  aversion  to  hog’s  flesh,  they 
j  maintain  that  against  the  dog ;  still  we 
must  confess,  that  our  own  philosophy  is 
by  no  means  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  disgust  which  the  latter  delicacy  ex¬ 
cites. 

We  may  now  glance  at  a  few  of  the  val¬ 
uable  services  which  are,  at  the  present 
time,  rendered  by  dogs  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  w'orld.  And  commencing  with  the 
northern  regions,  we  find  that  throughout 
Siberia,  and  in  Karntschatka,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  breeds  of  large  wolf-like  ilogs,  used 
during  winter  for  <lrawing  sledges  f)ver  the 
hardened  snow\  The  ordinary  load  for  five 
dogs,  is  about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  sledge 
and  driver,  and  they  will  travel  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  miles  |)cr  day.  Mr.  Martin 
has  quoted  from  Admiral  Von  Wrangell’s 
‘  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Seas,’  a  very  in- 
j  teresting  account  of  the  dogs  in  those  re¬ 
gions  ; — 

‘  Of  all  the  animals  that  live  in  high  north 
lalituiles.’  the  admiral  remarks.  ‘  none  are  so 
deserving  of  being  noliced  as  the  dog.  The 
eompanion  of  man  in  all  climates  from  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas,  where  he  feeds  on 
bananas,  to  the  Polar  Sea,  where  his  food  is 
fish,  he  here  plays  a  part  to  which  ho  is  unac¬ 
customed  in  more  favorite  regions.  Necessity 
has  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  north¬ 
ern  countries  to  employ  these  conijiaratively 
w'eak  animals  for  draught.  On  all  the  roasts 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  from  the  Ohi  to  Behring’s 
Straits,  in  Greenland,  Karntschatka,  and  the 
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Kurile  Islaml?,  tlie  dog.s  are  iiiadc  to  draw 
sledjjes,  loailed  with  persons  and  got)ils.  and 
for  etuisiilerable  journeys.  These  doos  have 
much  resemhlance  to  the  wolf.  .  .  .  Those 

horn  in  winter  enter  on  ilieir  trainitig  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  auluinn,  hut  are  not  used  in  long  jour¬ 
neys  until  the  thinl  year.  'Fhe  feeding  and 
training  is  a  particular  art,  and  much  skill  is 
required  in  driving  and  guiditig.  The  hest- 
trained  dogs  are  used  as  leaders,  and  as  the 
quick  and  steady  going  of  the  team,  usually  of 
twelve  dogs,  and  the  salety  of  the  traveller, 
depend  upon  the  sagacity  and  docility  ol‘  the 
leader,  no  pains  are  spared  in  their  education, 
so  that  they  may  always  obey  their  master’s 
voice,  and  not  he  tempted  from  their  course 
when  they  come  on  the  scent  of  game.  . 

.  .  .  In  travelling  across  the  wide  tuntlra, 

in  dark  nights,  or  when  the  vast  plain  is  veiled 
in  impenetrahle  mist,  or  in  storms  or  snow- 
tempests,  when  the  traveller  is  in  danger  of 
missing  the  sheltering  powarna,  and  ol  perish¬ 
ing  in  the  snow,  he  wdl  freriuenily  owe  his 
safety  to  a  good  leader.  If  the  animal  has 
ever  been  in  this  plain,  and  has  stopped  with 
his  master  at  the  powarna,  he  will  he  sure  to 
bring  the  sledge  to  the  place  where  the  hut  lies 
deeply  buried  in  snow;  when  arrived  at  it  he 
will  suddenly  stop,  and  indicate  significantly 
the  spot  where  his  master  must  dig.’ — Martin, 
pp.  110 — 113. 

The  Esquimaux  dog  is  of  very  great  use 
to  the  natives  around  Bafrin’s  Bay.  It  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  clothing  and  food  by  the 
capture  of  the  rein-deer,  and,  by  its  keen 
scent,  detects  the  seals  that  lie  concealed 
in  holes  under  the  ice  of  the  lakes.  The 
Estpiimaux,  in  their  summer  excursions, 
load  their  dogs  with  provisions,  &c.,  liung 
in  paniers  across  the  back,  and  in  winter, 
harness  them  to  the  sledge. 

In  the  dreary  regions  of  Patagonia  and 
Terra  del  Fuego,  the  savage  inhabitants 
derive  so  much  advantage  from  these  ani- 
nials  in  the  guardianship  of  their  huts,  and 
in  procuring  their  precarious  supply  of  food, 
that  they  set  a  very  high  value  upon  them. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  in  times 
of  famine,  they  sacrifice  old  women  and 
become  cannibals,  rather  than  destroy  a 
single  dog,  for  say  they,  ‘  Dogs  catch  otters ; 
old  women  are  good  for  nothing !’ 

In  \\  estern  Asia,  the  Turkoman  hordes, 
an<l  the  wandering  tribes  of  Persia,  use  a 
breed  ol  wolt-like  dogs  for  the  guardianship 
of  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
duties  of  these  dogs  are  simply  to  watch 
over  and  protect  the  flocks. 

A  murh  more  responsible  oflice  is  intel¬ 
ligently  filled  by  the  shepherd’s  dog  of  this 
country,  which  gathers  the  wandering 
sheep,  and  drives  them  in  the  right  direc¬ 


tion.  Burton,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy  of 
judgment  and  partiality  for  fanciful  theories, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  European  shepherd’s 
dog  approached  the  nearest  to  the  primitive 
ivpe,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
the  original  species  from  whence  all  the 
present  varieties  have  sprung.  Mr.  xMartiii 
well  refutes  this  hypothesis,  and  we  give  his 
remarks,  as  they  form  an  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  some  of  the  most  important  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  the  dog  to  his  master ; — 

‘That  Burton’s  theory  is  altogether  fanciful 
and  erroneous,  every  naturalist  of  the  day  will 
I'reely  admit ;  so  far  from  being  the  nearest  to 
the  original  tjqie  ol'  the  dog,  if  great  cerebral 
development  and  intelligence  arc  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  tests  of  cultivation,  we  must  regard 
the  shephenl’s  dog  as  one  of  the  most  remote 

of  our  breeds . Ilow  this  dog  can 

become  converteil.  as  Burton  says,  into  the 
hound  in  temperate  climates,  into  the  grey'- 
hound  and  Danish  dog  in  the  east,  and  in  the 
west  into  the  mastiff  and  bull  dog,  is  beyond 
our  comprehension;  for  ourselves,  we  look  up¬ 
on  the  shepherd’s  dog,  when  pure,  as  it  is  in 
Scotland,  and  the  wild  hilly  tracts  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  etc.,  ris  the 
representative  of  a  breed  as  distinct  as  that  of 
the  terrier  or  mastiff.  ....  Its  powers 
of  intellect  are  directed  to  one  object,  and,  like 
Its  master,  it  is  shrewd,  prompt,  and  observant. 
Its  eye,  o  ten  overshadowed  by  shaggy  hair, 
is  bright  and  sparkling;  it  understands  every 
signal;  it  obeys  on  the  instant,  and  manages 
its  work  with  marvellous  tact  and  celerity. 
This  done,  it  returns  ([uietly  to  its  master,  w’ith 
the  air  of  one  conscious  of  having  done  his 

duty . Where  flocks  are  of  large 

extent,  and  have  to  be  watched  during  the 
night,  and  in  cases  where  several  hundred 
weaning  lambs,  wild  and  capricious,  demand 
the  care  of  the  shepherd  night  and  day — when 
winter  storms  of  snow  come  on,  and  the  scat¬ 
tered  sheep  have  to  be  hastily  collected  and 
brought  to  a  place  of  security,  it  is  then  that 
tl’.e  shepherd  feels  to  the  full  the  value  of  his 
dog.  A  circuit  of  miles  on  the  dreary  hills  or 
mountain-side,  or  over  vast  and  trackless 
dowMis,  has  to  be  taken,  and  that  w  ithout  loss 
of  time  ;  to  the  dog  is  tliis  duty  entrusted,  and 
well  does  he  jierform  his  office ;  not  a  sheep 
helonging  to  his  master’s  flock  is  missing — 
unless,  iiuleed.  any  have  been  stolen  or  killed 
— the  whole  are  gathered  together  witfiout  in¬ 
termixture  with  the  sheep  of  other  owTiers.’ — 
Martin^  pp.  132 — 131. 

'Fhis  description  of  the  qualities  of  the 
shepherd’s  dog  may  be  illustrated  by  a  very 
iiiterestitig  account  ol  the  important  servi- 
•es  rendereil,  on  one  occasion,  to  James 
llorr(T,  the  Ellnck  s-h  pherd.  bv  his  doo- 
‘  Sirrah.’  It  is  given  by  Mr,  louatl : — 
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‘  On  one  night,  a  large  flock  of  lamb?  tliat 
were  under  the  Eurick  sliepherd's  care,  fright¬ 
ened  hy  something,  scampered  away  in  three 
Uiflerent  directions  across  the  liills,  in  spite  of 
all  lliat  he  could  do  to  keep  them  louether. 

‘  Sirrah,’  said  the  shepherd,  ‘  they’re  a’  awa !’ 

‘  It  was  too  dark  lor  tlie  dog  and  his  nmster 
to  see  each  other  at  any  considerable  distance, 
but  Sirrah  utiderstood  him,  and  set  olf  after 
the  fugitives.  The  night  |)assed  on,  and  Hogg 
and  his  Jissistant  traversed  every  neiithboring 
hill  in  anxious  hut  fruitless  search  for  the  lambs, 
but  he  could  hear  notliing  of  them  nor  of  the 
dog,  and  he  was  returning  to  his  master  with 
the  doleful  intelligence  that  he  had  lost  all  his 
lambs.  ‘  On  our  way  home,  however,’  says 
he,  ‘  we  discovered  a  lot  of  Iambs  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  deep  ravine,  called  the  Flesh  Clench, 
and  the  inilefatigcible  Sirrah  standing  in  frottt 
of  them,  looking  round  lor  some  relief,  but  still 
true  to  his  charge.  We  concluded  that  it  was 
one  of  the  divisions  which  Sirrah  had  been 
unable  to  manage,  until  he  came  to  that  com¬ 
manding  situation.  But  what  was  our  aston¬ 
ishment  when  we  discovered  that  not  one  lamb 
of  the  flock  was  missinir!  How'  he  had  got 
all  the  divisions  collected  in  the  dark,  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  The  charge  was  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  himself  from  midnight  until  the  rising 
sun  ;  and,  il  all  the  shepherds  in  the  forest  liad 
been  there  to  have  assisted  him,  they  could  not 
have  elfected  it  with  greater  promptitude.  All 
that  I  can  say  is,  th;it  1  never  felt  so  gratelul  to 
any  creature  under  the  sun.  as  I  did  to  my 
lionesi  Sirrah  that  morning.’ —  YokuII^  pp. 
62,  63. 

Mr.  Hogg’s  experience  taught  him  to 
believe  that  a  single  sheplierd  with  his  dog 
could  accomplish  more  in  gathering  a  flock 
of  sheep,  than  twenty  shepherds  could  do 
without  dogs,  and  he  further  expresses  tlie 
opinii'ii  that  the  additional  cost  which 
would  be  incurred,  in  the  absence  of  these 
animals,  by  the  employment  of  herdsmen  to 
manage  the  sheep,  to  gather  them  from  the 
hills,  force  them  into  houses  and  folds,  and 
to  drive  them  to  markets,  would  be  more 
than  the  profits  of  the  whole  flock  would  be 
capable  of  maintaining. 

We  have  yet  to  refer  to  the  invaluable 
services,  rendered  by  the  dog,  in  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  human  life.  We  might  fill  our 
jiages  with  illustrative  anecdotes.  On  ma¬ 
ny  occasions,  drowning  men,  apjiarently 
without  the  slightest  prospect  of  deliver- 
aiice,  have  been  saved  by  the  noble  etforts 
of  these  faithful  animals,  in  cases  of  ship¬ 
wreck,  when  the  sea  has  been  rolling  fear¬ 
fully  with  the  raging  storm,  the  New  found¬ 
land  dog  has  fought  his  way  through  the 
waves,  and  fetching  a  rope  from  the  vessel, 
has  formed  a  communication  between  the 


despairing  sailors  and  the  shore — thus  pre¬ 
serving  them  from  destruction. 

In  addition  to  these  instances,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  Mount  Saint  Bernard, 
to  recall  to  our  readers  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  inestimable  services  rendered  by  the 
dogs  of  that  frozen  region.  Mr.  Youatt 
says : — 

‘  On  the  top  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  and  near 
one  of  the  ino.^t  dangerous  pas.^es,  is  a  convent, 
in  which  is  j)re.«erved  a  breed  of  large  dogs 
trained  to  search  for  the  benighted  and  frozen 
wanderer.  Every  night,  and  particularly 
w’hen  the  wind  blows  tempestuously,  some  of 
these  dogs  are  sent  out.  They^  traverse  every' 
path  about  the  mountains,  ami  their  scent  is 
so  exquisite  that  they  can  discover  the  travel¬ 
ler,  although  he  may  lie  many'  I’eet  deep  in  the 
snow.  Having  found  him,  they  set  to  work, 
and  endeavor  to  scrape  away  the  snow,  utter¬ 
ing  a  deep  bark  tliat  reverberates  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  tells  those  who  are  watching  in 
the  convent  that  some  jioor  wretch  is  in  peril. 
Generally  a  little  flask  ol  sjnrits  is  tied  round 
the  neck  of  ibe  animal,  by  drinking  which  the 
benighted  traveller  may  recruit  his  strength, 
until  more  elfectual  rescue  arrive.  The  monks 
hasten  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  often 
succeed  in  re-kindling  the  vital  spark  before  it 
is  quite  extinguished.  V  ery  many  travellers 
have  been  thus  rescued  Irom  death  by  these 
benevolent  men  and  their  intelligent  and  in¬ 
teresting  quadriqred  servants.’ —  Youuit,  p.  52. 

I  One  of  these  Bernardine  dogs  preserved 
the  lives  of  not  less  than  forty  persons,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  services  received  a 
[medal  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  which  was 
tied  round  his  neck.  He,  at  length,  was 
killed  by  the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  wliilst  he 
was  engaged  in  his  noble  vocation.  His 
firm  is  preserved  by  a  beautiful  engraving, 
which  ‘  represents  liim  as  saving  a  child 
which  he  had  found  in  the  Glacier  <d  Bal- 
sore,  and  cherished  and  warmed,  and  in¬ 
duced  to  climb  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
thus  preserved  from,  otherwise  certain,  de¬ 
struction.’ 

The  reference  we  have  just  made  to  the 
services  rendered  by  the  dilferent  species 
of  dog  naturally  suggests  the  consideration 
of  their  mental  faculties,  without  which 
those  services  would  be  impossible.  To 
say  that  their  conduct  is  the  result  of  ‘  in¬ 
stinct,’  is  to  make  use  of  an  unmeaning 
term,  that  gives  no  definite  idea  of  the  hicts 
of  the  case.  The  dog  is  distinguished  by 
its  susceptibility  of  eiiucatioiial  influences. 
It  can  actpiire  information,  can  act  in  unu¬ 
sual  circumstances  with  remarkable  saga¬ 
city,  is  aflfected  by  the  various  emotions  dis- 
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played  by  its  master,  and  can  appreciate, 
in  a  reinarUable  decree,  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  certain  causes  and  their  etTects.  It> 
powers  of  memory  include  places,  persons, 
time,  and  events;  it  displays  anger  and 
love,  jealousy  and  joy,  gratitude  and  re¬ 
venge,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  the  leeling 
of  shame,  and  love  of  approbation,  t»)gether 
with  a  warmth  of  alFection  that  ends  only 
with  death,  a  nobleness  of  disposition,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  that  might  almost 
justify  its  claim  to  the  possession  of  virtue. 

It  would  require  much  more  space  than 
we  have  at  our  command  to  do  justice  to 
this  part  of  our  subject.  The  works  before 
us  afford  ample  evidence  that  we  have  not 
over  estimated  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
do<r.  Of  course,  great  variation,  in  this 
respect,  is  manifested  by  the  different  spe¬ 
cies,  and  even  amongst  individuals  of  the 
same  race.  The  possession  of  intelligence 
is  found  to  correspond  with  cerebral  devel¬ 
opment.  Amongst  the  spaniel  tribe  (of 
which  the  St.  Bernard  and  Newfoundland 
dogs  are  favorable  c.xamples),  the  brain  is 
the  largest. 

The  fact  that  dogs  dream  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  their  mental  capacity  is  very 
much  superior  to  that  of  other  animals,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  their 
visions  consist  of  any  thing  more  than  the 
memory  of  past  occurrences,  though  we 
arc  ourselves  disjiosed  to  think  tliat  the 
simple  ideas  received  through  the  senses 
and  impressed  on  the  memory,  recur  during 
sleep,  and  form  new  combinations  of  fan¬ 
cied  events, 

8ir  Walter  Scott  entertained  the  belief 
that  dogs  understand,  to  a  great  extent, 
human  language  in  conversation.  Dr. 
(iall  held  a  similar  opinion  ;  and,  in  his 
work,iSM/*  Ics  I'onct ions  (III  Cti  vcau,  makes 
the  following  statement  :  ‘  1  have  often  spo¬ 
ken  intentionally  of  objects  which  might 
interest  my  dog,  taking  care  not  to  mention 
his  name,  or  make  any  intonation  or  ges¬ 
ture  which  might  awaken  his  attention.  He, 
however,  showed  no  less  pleasure  or  sor¬ 
row,  as  the  case  miglit  be;  and,  indeed, 
manifested  by  his  behavior  that  he  had  per¬ 
fectly  understood  the  conversation  which 
concerned  him.’ 

An  account  which  strikingly  confirms 
Sir  ^V  alter  Sciitt's  o|)inion  is  furnished  bv 
Mr.  \ouatt.  It  is  too  long  to  be  (jin)ted 
here,  but  is  well  authenticated  by  the  editor 
of  the  /.r/wuV,  and  is  a  most  remarkable 
instance  itf  cducatv>n  of  which  do'^s  are 
susceptible.  It  will  be  found  at  pp.  To8 — 


NO  of  .Mr  Youatt’s  volume.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  no  difllculty  in  believing  that 
the  dog  may  learn  by  experience  to  attach 
a  certain  meaning  to  peculiar  sounds  as 
readily  as  to  peculiar  signs.  We  have  seen 
a  friend  of  our  own  excite  his  dog  to  vio¬ 
lent  barking  merely  by  the  utterance  of  the 
u'ord  ‘  Ring,’ — that  being  the  name  of  an¬ 
other  dog,  which  disputes  the  mastery  of 
the  village  with  our  friend’s  favorite.  If 
he  merely  points  to  the  ring  on  his  little 
finger,  it  has  the  same  efleci ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  one  case  the  sound, 
and  in  the  other  the  signal,  is  understood 
by  the  dog  as  a  reference  to  his  rival. 

Dogs  may  be  excited  to  anger  by  the 
violent  tones  of  the  human  voice,  and  more 
especially  when  young,  they  will  whine  if 
spoken  to  in  a  jilaintive,  commiserating 
manner.  They  understand,  too,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  reproof,’ of  playfulness,  and  of 
encouragement,  and  the  cry  of  distress. 

Two  instances  are  related  by  Mr.  Southey 
ill  his  Omniana,  of  dogs  that  could  count 
the  days  of  the  week.  'I'he  first  w  ent  every 
Saturday  to  cater  for  himself  in  the  butch¬ 
er’s  shambles  ;  and  the  second,  which  had 
belonged  to  an  Irishman,  would  never  touch 
a  morsel  of  food  on  a  Friday.  Other  simi¬ 
lar  examples  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Martin, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  qmite. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  that  dis¬ 
play,  in  an  afVecting  manner,  the  strong  at¬ 
tachment  with  which  the  dog  regards  its 
master.  Faithful  to  him  in  life,  it  has  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  grave,  has  refused  food, 
and  wastiiiii  its  last  energies  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  reach  the  body,  has  at  length 
fallen  a  victim  to  inconsolable  grief.  In 
other  in.stances,  where  sudden  accident  or 
wounds  in  battle  have  left  the  corpse  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  ground,  the  dog  has  watclied 
by  it  incessantly,  day  and  night,  and  has 
dieil  in  its  protection. 

When  guiding  a  blind  beggar,  the  dog 
often  evinces  a  great  amount  of  sagacity  ; 
and  a  case  is  recorded  by  M.  Blaze, 
where  a  dog,  after  tlie  death  of  its  master, 
commenced  begging  on  its  own  account. 
M.  Blaze,  who  saw’  the  <log  himself,  states 
that  it  stood  on  its  hind  legs  whilst  the 
horses  of  the  diligence  were  being  chang¬ 
ed  ;  and,  when  he  threw  a  sou  on  the 
ground,  it  ran  off  with  it  to  the  baker’s, 
ainl  brought  back  a  piece  of  bread,  which 
it  forthwith  devoured. 

An  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Youatt  of  a 
Highland  cur,  which  noticed  a  man  pocket 
a  bridle  in  Lord  Fife’s  stables  ;  and,  by 
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[Dec. 

barking  and  biting  at  liim,  excited  the  sus- [  human  being  from  the  etfects  of  canine 
picion  of  the  servants,  and  the  theft  was!  madness  does  not  more  than  counterbal- 
discovered.  Dogs  have  thus  not  unfreejuent- 1  ance  tiie  entire  advantages,  derived  by  all 
ly  been  instrumental,  under  various  cir-jthe  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  from  the 


cumstances,  of  fulfilling  the  ends  of  justice 
by  the  detection  of  criminals. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  remarks,  that  we  fully  appreciate  the 
got)d  (pialities  of  dogs.  We  thitik  it  desir-' 
able,  liowever,  to  say,  that  we  have  no  wish 
to  encourage  the  prevalent  custcun  of  keep-] 
ing  an  unnecessary  number  of  these  ani-l 
mals.  Jt  is  a  custom  which  we  cannot  but ' 
regard  as  highly  reprehensible  and  danger-  ' 
ous.  In  the  present  state  of  society  it  can 
find  little  justification.  'J'he  dog,  without' 
whose  services  many  savage  tribes,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Polar  regions,  could 
scarcely  exist,  becomes  of  less  use  with  | 
every  advance  <)f  civilization,  until,  at 
length,  it  has  scarcely  any  real  value,  ex 


whole  tribe  of  poodles,  curs,  and  bull-dogs. 
The  evil  has  reallv  become  a  serious  one, 
and  should  be  put  down. 
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The  author  of  these  volumes  belongs  to 
that  class  of  travellers  whose  steps  the 
cept  in  the  guardianship  of  lonely  houses, '  reader  accompanies  with  most  pleasure 
or  as  the  assistant  of  the  shepherd  and  dro-  through  a  wild  and  strange  land.  He  is  a 
ver.  I  naturalist  of  considerable  reputation,  who 

We  freely  admit  that  these  animals  de-  spent  five  years  in  Peru,  exploring  its  least 
serve  the  alfection  of  man  more  than  any  freipiented  regions,  its  mountain  wilder- 
other  quadruped,  and  this  might  be  a  rea-  i  nesses,  and  vast  forests,  as  w’ell  as  its  towns, 
son  why  a  human  being  cast  on  a  desert ;  cities,  and  coasts,  chiefiy  in  pursuit  of  his 
island,  and  separated  from  his  fellows,  favorite  study,  llis  professional  occupa- 
should  rejoice  in  the  companionship  of  a !  tions  did  not,  however,  so  much  engross  his 
brute  capable  of  attachment — still,  we '  attention,  as  to  prevent  his  collecting  an 
think  there  can  be  no  such  excuse  in  the  ample  store  of  the  most  interesting  obser- 
midst  of  civilized  society.  We  c-'^timate  I  vations  on  the  w'ays  and  doings  of  the  very 
the  qualities  of  the  dog  highly,  very  high- i  singular  people  among  whom  he  sojourned, 
ly,  but  we  believe  that  our  sympathies  may  |  He  has  narrated  these  in  a  spirited  and 


find  ampler  scope  amongst  beings  whose 
qualities  are  immeasurably  higher.  When 
we  desire  the  society  of  an  intelligent  at¬ 
tached  companion,  we  prefer  a  man  to  a 
dog. 

We  have  not  unfrequently  been  disgusted 


agreeable  manner,  and  mingled  with  them 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  mighty  works  of 
nature  he  beheld,  and  of  the  toils  and  hard¬ 
ships,  the  stirring  incidents,  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  his  adventurous  wanderings. 
His  work  is  the  best  of  the  kind  that  has 


at  observing  the  manner  in  which  pet-dogs  j  come  before  us  since  the  first  ajtpearance 
have  been  treated  by  persons  claiming  the  |  of  Darwin’s  Journal,  to  which  it  may  be 

considered  a  needful  supplement,  since  it 
treats  cf  a  country  to  which  the  accom¬ 
plished  naturalist  of  the  Beagle  paid  but  a 
Hying  visit. 

Dr.  "J'sehudi  draws  a  very  cheerless  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  Peru. 
Its  moral  degradation  is  significantly  typi¬ 
fied  in  the  decline  of  its  po|)ulation,  which 
has  been  continually  diminishing  since  the 
establishment  of  its  independence.  That 


distinction  of  peculiar  refinement.  Still 
we  might  probably  have  endured  all  this 
without  remark — and  borne,  too,  without 
complaint,  as  one  of  the  sufiering  pub¬ 
lic,  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  mon¬ 
grel  curs  w  hich  infest  the  streets  of  every 
town  and  village  in  the  kingdom,  were 
there  no  real  danger  in  the  absurd  custom 
of  keeping  these  animals.  But  let  any  one 
read  Mr.  Youatt’s  chapter  on  ‘  Rabies,’ 
or  pay  attention  to  the  awful  accounts  of 
hydrophobia  which  occasionally  appear  in 
the  newspapers,  and  he  will  begin  to  think 
that  the  practice  ought  to  be  checked. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  much  question 
\v  ether  the  horrible  death  of  a  single 


noble  land,  extending  over  nineteen  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  and  which  contained  an 
enormous  population  at  the  period  of  the 
conquest,  numbered,  according  to  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  18o(i,  less  than  1,400,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  not  so  many  as  were  formerly  found 


in  the  department  of  Cusco  alone.  'I’lie' 
deaths  in  Lima,  the  capital,  vary  annually 
from  *.2,500  to  ’2,SS0,  out  of  a  population  of 
55,000;  in  the  ten  months  from  January  I, 
to  October  50,  lf^4l,  they  were  *J,t244  ;  tl»e 
births  in  that  period  beiiij; — legitimate  8*^*2, 
illefritimatc  800 — total  1,08‘i. 

“  ISot  less  remarkable  llian  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  (SiiO)  is  that  of  the  new 
borjj  infants  exposed  and  found  dead  (405). 
These  atford  the  mo.->t  striking  proofs  of  the 
immorality  which  prevails  in  Lima,  especially 
among  the  colored  people;  to  them  belong! 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  illegitimate  births,  I 
and  I’ully  four-fifths  of  the  children  cast  out  to| 
die.  There  is  reason  to  suspect,  though  it ! 
c.innot  be  j)ositively  ])roved,  that  no  small  por-i 
tion  of  the  latter  sutler  a  violent  death  by  thei 
hands  of  their  mothers.  When  a  dead  child 
is  picked  up  before  the  church  of  San  Lazaro, ; 
or  in  the  street,  it  is  carried  without  a  word  of, 
inquiry  to  the  Pantheon  ;  frecpiently  it  is  not ' 
even  thought  worth  while  to  Imry  it.  1  have  I 
seen  the  vultures  dragging  about  the  swelter- 1 
ing  carcases  of  infants  and  ilevouring  them  ini 
the  ])opulous  streets.  .  .  .  On  comparing' 

the  lists  of  births  ami  deaths  from  1820  to  i 
1S42,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  annual  excess  | 
of  the  latter  over  the  former  average  -550.” 

'J’he  immediate  causes  of  the  decrease  j 
of  population  are  |)artly  })h\sical,  such  as: 
earthquakes,  epidemics,  and  civil  wars ;  j 
but  the  main  cause  resides  iti  the  corruj)-i 
lion  of  the  national  character,  which  ag- . 
gravates  every  calamity  incident  to  the  peo- 
j)le.  All  the  ignoble  features  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  character  with  which  the  works  of  re- i 
cent  travellers  have  made  us  familiar  ;  all  i 
the  jirivate  and  public  vices  which  the  Span¬ 
iard  has  every  where  bequeathed  to  his  co¬ 
lonial  descendants  ;  present  themselves  in 
Peru  in  exaggerated  deformity.  'Phe  white 
Creoles,  who  constitute  something  less  than 
a  third  of  the  population  of  the  capital,  are 
a  gross,  sensual,  sbithful  race,  generous 
and  good-natured  indeed,  as  people  of  this 
character  often  are,  but  otherwise  display¬ 
ing  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  maidy  virtue. 
The  men  are  tall  and  well-proportioned,  but 
exceedingly  effeminate,  with  features  that 
might  be  thought  handsome,  but  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  stamped  upon  them  by  low  and 
sordid  indulgences.  'Pheir  mental  acquire¬ 
ments  are,  of  course,  very  scanty  : — 

**  Not  that  they  are  wantino-  in  natural  aViili- 
ties,  but  these  are  not  sulliciently  developed 
by  their  very  imperfect  education,  and  their 
inveterate  indolence  ])revents  them  from  mak¬ 
ing  good  the  deficiencies  of  their  early  years 
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in  after  life.  They  seldom  rise  above  the 
sphere  of  every  day  matter  of  fact,  and  they' 
are  iirnoranl  of  almost  every  thing  that  lies 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  their  town,  or  at 
most  of  their  district.  I  have  often  been  as¬ 
tounded  at  the  gross  ignorance  displayed  by 
what  were  called  well-educated  Peruvians,  re¬ 
specting  the  position,  extent,  phy’sical  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  productions  of  their  native  land. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  positive 
fact  that  a  Peruvian  Aliuister  of  War  could 
not  tell  either  the  number  of  the  population  or 
the  area  of  Peru,  and  maintained  with  the  ut¬ 
most  pertinacity^  that  Portugal  Ibrmed  its  east¬ 
ern  boundary,  and  that  one  might  travel  thitli- 
er  from  Peru  by  land.  Of  past  history  they 
know  little  more  than  the  name  of’  Napoleon; 
but  in  talking  of  him  they*  make  the  most  lu¬ 
dicrous  jumble  of  events,  places,  dates,  and 
persons.  For  instance,  a  gentleman  of  high 
rank,  who  was  universally  reputed  to  be  a  very 
learned  man,  once  related  to  me  at  full  length 
how  Frederick  the  Great  drove  Napoleon  out 
of  Russia.” 

The  women  of  Lima  are  far  superior  to 
the  men,  both  corporeally  and  inteilectual- 
ly ;  they  are  affectionate  mothers,  though 
their  conduct  in  other  respects  is  any  thing 
but  exentplary.  It  is  certainly  not  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  their  husbands  that  they 
cling  with  invincible  obstinacy  to  the  use 
of  titeir  national  walking  garb,  the  snya  y 
vianto^  in  which  they  take  their  pleasure  in 
the  streets,  making  keen  pl.ay  with  the  one 
eye  they  leave  uticovered,  and  (|uile  secure 
in  lliat  disguise  from  detection,  even  by  the 
most  jealous  scrutiny.  The  veil  is  inviola¬ 
ble  ;  any  man  who  should  attempt  to  pluck 
off  a  woman’s  manto  would  be  very  severe¬ 
ly  handled  by  the  populace-  The  history 
of  their  lives  comprises  two  phases  :  in  the 
full  bloom  of  their  fascinating  beauty  their 
time  is  divided  between  doing  nought  and 
naughty  doings;  when  their  charms  are  on 
the  wane  they  take  to  devotion  and  scandal. 
A  young  lady  of  Lima 

“  Rises  late,  dre;-ses  her  hair  with  orange  or 
jasmine  flowers,  and  Nvaits  lor  breakfast,  after 
which  she  receives  or  pays  visits.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day  she  swings  in  a  hammock,  or 
reclines  on  a  sofa,  smoking  a  cigar.  After 
dinner  she  again  jiays  visits,  and  finishes  the 
evening  either  in  the  theatre,  or  the  Plaza,  or 
on  the  bridge.  Few  ladies  occupy  themselves 
with  needle-work  or  netting,  though  some  of 
them  possess  irreat  skill  m  those  arts,  .  .  . 

The  pride  which  the  fair  Ijimenas  take  in  their 
dainty  little  leet  know.-^  no  bounds.  Walking, 
sitting,  or  standing,  swinging  in  the  hammock, 
or  lying  on  the  sofa,  they  are  ever  watchful 
to  let  tiieir  liny  feet  be  seen.  Praise  of  their 
virtue,  their  understanding,  or  their  beauty, 
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sounds  not  half  so  sweetly  In  their  ears  as  en¬ 
comiums  bestowed  on  their  pretty  I'eet.  'i'hey 
take  the  most  scrupulous  care,  of  thc'n,  ami 
avoid  every  thirit|  iliut  might  favor  their  en¬ 
largement.  A  large  loot  (Pdtaza  /ngh'.'td, 
‘an  English  foot,’  as  they  stiy)  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion  to  Iheni.  I  op.co  heard  a  beautiful  Euro¬ 
pean  lady  deservedly  extolled  by  some  lair 
dames  of  Lima,  but  llicy  wound  up  their  eulo¬ 
gies  with  these  words: — ' jjero  que  />te,  val- 
game  Dios!  parece  una  lanche  P  (but  wliat  a 
foot,  good  heavens  I  it  is  like  a  great  boat!) 
and  yet  the  foot  in  question  would  by  no  means 
have  been  thought  large  in  Europe.  .  .  . 

The  Limenas  possess  in  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  talents,  which  unhappily  are  seldom  cul¬ 
tivated  as  they  should  be.  They  have  great 
penetration,  sound  judgment,  and  very  correct 
views  respecting  the  most  diversified  afiairs  of 
life.  Like  the  women  of  Seville,  they  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  quick  and  pointed  repartees, 
and  a  Limenas  is  sure  never  to  come  olf  se 
cond  best  in  a  war  of  words.  They  possess  a 
rare  firmness  of  character,  and  a  courage  not 
generally  given  to  their  sex :  in  these  respects 
they  are  lar  superior  to  the  dastardly  vacilla¬ 
ting  men,  and  they  have  played  as  important 
a  part  as  the  latter  (often  one  much  more  so) 
in  all  the  political  troubles  of  the  country. 
Ambitious  and  aspiring,  accustotWHl  to  conduct 
with  ease  the  maziest  intrigues,  with  a  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  that  never  fails  ihern  at  criti¬ 
cal  moments,  passionate  ami  bold,  they  mingle 
in  the  great  game  of  politics  with  momentous 
etl’ect,  and  usually  turn  it  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage,  seldom  to  that  of  the  state. 

‘‘  All  these  characteristics  were  combined  in  ' 
a  high  degree  in  the  person  of  Dona  Francis- 
ca  Subyaga,  the  wale  of  Don  Agustin  Gamar- 
ra,  formerly  president  of  Peru.  She  was  ac¬ 
cused,  indeed,  of  having  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  unhappy  condition  of  Peru  at  the  period 
of  Garnarra’s  rule,  but  I  believe  that  the  real 
source  of  the  evil  lay  in  her  husband’s  weak¬ 
ness  and  cowardice.  When  Gamarra  and  his 
troops  were  pelted  with  stones  by  the  popu¬ 
lace  of  Lima,  in  1834,  and  he  stood  whining 
in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  Dona  Francisca  snatched  his  sword  from 
his  side,  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  and  commanded  a  well  ordered  re¬ 
treat,  the  only  means  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  save  herself  and  the  remains  of  the  army. 
A  looker-on  having  ventured  to  make  some  of¬ 
fensive  remarks  on  her  conduct,  she  rode  up  to 
him  and  told  him,  that  when  she  returned  she 
would  have  a  pair  of  gloves  made  out  of  his 
skin.  She  died  of  epilepsy  a  few  months  af¬ 
terwards  in  exile  in  Valparaiso,  otherwise  she 
would  certainly  have  fullilled  lier  threat  four 
years  afterwards,  when  things  took  a  favora¬ 
ble  turn  for  her  party.  The  life  of  tliis  wo¬ 
man,  since  her  marriage  with  Gamarra,  pre¬ 
sents,  in  uninterrupted  succession,  such  re¬ 
markable  trails  of  courage,  determination,  pres¬ 
ence  of  miiul,  ami  passionate  emotions,  that  it 
w’ould  well  employ  the  pen  of  an  able  biogra¬ 
pher.” 


[Dec. 

Of  all  the  colored  inhabitants  of  Lima 
the  free  negroe.sare,  in  our  author’s  opinion, 
the  most  thoroughly  and  hopelessly  deprav¬ 
ed  ;  and  next  to  them  in  this  respect  stand 
the  Zumbos,  whose  blood  is  three-fourths 
negro.  The  Mulattoes,  or  oiVspring  of 
whites  and  negroes, display  some  remarkable 
tnental  (pialities ;  the  .Mestizos,  too,  or 
children  of  whites  and  Indians,  arc  little 
inferior  to  the  white  Creoles,  but  all  the 
other  mixed  races  appear  to  be  endowed 
with  all  the  bad  qualities,  but  none  of  the 
virtues,  of  the  primary  races.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Mestizos,  who  otherwise 
might  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Creoles  and  Indians,  and  become  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  new  homogeneous  people,  look 
down  on  the  Indians  with  a  contempt  which 
is  returned  with  intense  hatred.  The  time 
is  probably  not  far  distant  when  tlie  degen¬ 
erate  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  will  be 
exterminated  by  the  wrathful  Aborigines. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  edition  of 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega’s  History  of  the  In¬ 
cas  was  seized  and  burnt  by  the  govern- 
nnmt  of  Spain,  because  it  divulged  a  pro¬ 
phecy  registered  in  the  temple  of  Cusco 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  which  announced  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom,  but  added  that  the  Incas  would 
be  restored  to  their  throne  at  some  future 
time  by  a  people  from  a  country  called  In- 
claterra.  It  is  very  strange  that  such  a  pro¬ 
phecy  should  ever  have  been  devised  by  the 
natives  or  attributed  to  them  by  an  author 
w  riting  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
apart  from  this  there  would  be  nothing  really 
to  surprise  us  in  its  fulfillment.  The  white 
Peruvians  are  evidently  not  the  men  long 
to  make  good  by  force  of  moral  superiority 
their  great  comparative  deficiency  in  phys¬ 
ical  strength.  The  Indians  made  fierce  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  un¬ 
der  'Pupae  Amaru,  adescendant  of  their  In¬ 
cas,  and  his  brother  and  son.  'They  were 
vaiKiuished  at  last  by  Spanish  gold,  but  not 
until  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  lives  had 
been  lost  on  both  sides.  When  the  libera¬ 
tion  war  was  begun  by  the  Creoles,  the 
Indians  were  easily  persuaded  to  lake  part 
in  the  enterprise  : 

“  Hut  ii  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
thenative  In (lians made  common  cau.^e  w’ith 
the  Creoles  aLiainst  the  Spaniards  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ol  br.njing  about  the  present  form  of 
government  ;  for  their  real  object  wais  to  shake 
otf  the  foreign  yoke,  and  establish  a  dynasty  of 
their  own  after  the  pattern  of  their  anccslore. 
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1840.] 

Tt  was  not  a  repulilio  they  dcsiroil,  but  a  mon¬ 
archy,  and  a  Uimj  clioson  from  the  sacred  lii- 
inily  of  their  Incas.  Ot’this  the  leaders  of  the 
revolutionary  parly  were  well  aware,  and  they 
craltily  nlFected  to  actjuiesce  in  the  desii'ns  of 
the  Indians,  and  to  labor  lor  their  tuUilhnent. 
Imperleclly  acquaintetl  with  the  true  nature  ol' 
the  hheration  war,  in  which  they  saw  white 
men  tiijfhtin*'  auainsl  white  men,  the  Indians 
turned  their  weapons  against  all  l^ucaciiucds 
(pale  faces)  and  Mistis,  and  killed  Spaniards 
and  patriots  indilVerenlly  as  they  fell  in  their 
way.  'fheir  e.\a.<peralion  rose  to  such  a  pilch 
that  all  who  were  not  of  Indi.in  blood  were 
obliged  to  lly  from  several  provinces,  even 
ihouirh  they  were  the  most  \odiemcnt  foes  of 
the  Spaniards.  In  Jauja.  the  Indians  swore 
they  woidd  not  leave  awhile  dog  or  hen  alive, 
and  they  scraped  the  very  whitewash  olf  the 
walls  ol’ the  houses.  They  carried  sack  loads 
of  while  people's  heads  ('very  morning  to  the 
market  place,  and  rippt'd  up  the  bellies  of  living 
Spaniards  *  to  see  bow  many  yariis  of  guts  a 
Godo  had.’  (Godo  is  their  nickname  for  a  Span¬ 
iard.)  When  General  Valdes  crossed  the  river 
of  Jauja  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  Indians  assembled  at  the  village  of 
Alaura,  the  latter  disdained  to  save  themselves 
by  riighl ;  but  catching  the  lances  ofthe  sol¬ 
diers,  they  thrust  them  into  them  into  their  own 
breasts,  crying  out,  Mataine  dodo  (kill  me, 
Godo  !).  It  seemed  as  if  they  hated  the  foe 
too  much  to  deign  to  lly  before  them.  The 
bodies  of  2,000  Indians  covered  the  field,  and 
when  the  wearied  Spaniards  could  no  longer 
use  their  weapons,  they  returned  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  to  Jauja. 

“  The  provisional  government  ofthe  patriots 
reinforced  their  armies  by  levies  in  the  con¬ 
quered  provinces.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
Indians  were  emjiloyed  as  regular  soldiers, 
and  they  soon  acquired  great  renown  for  their 
coolness  and  their  incredible  power  of  en¬ 
durance.  It  was  but  in  few  districts  they  came 
forvvard  as  volunteers,  elsewhere  they  were 
forced  conscripts,  and  they  deserted  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity.  .  .  .  After  the 

expulsion  ofthe  Spaniard.^,  the  Indians  found 
their  condition  on  the  whole  very  little  improv¬ 
ed  ;  though  some  oppressions  were  taken  ollj 
olhernevv  ones  fell  the  more  heavily  upon  them, 
an  d  again  they  beheld  thenuselves  slaves  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  Thus  ever  since  the 
first  European  victors  trod  his  soil,  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  Peruvian  Indian  has  been  en¬ 
thralled,  oppressed,  and  maltreated.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  his  predominant  characteristic 
is  inextinguishable  hatred  of  all  who  are  not  of 
his  own  blood,  anil  if  he  gives  vent  to  it  when¬ 
ever  he  can,  and  gluts  his  revenge  on  innocent 
victims  ?  This  feeling  is  particularly  strong 
in  those  natives  who  arc  not  corrupted  by 
sordid  pecuniary  interests,  or  by  frequent  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Creole.«.  They  are  fully 
conscious  of  their  strength,  and  never  forego 
the  delightful  hope  of  retraining  their  long-lost 
dominion  and  rights.  The  remembrance  of 


these  things  is  incessantly  and  most  sedulously 
kept  alive.  In  most  ofthe  southern  provinces 
the  Indians  assemble  at  cock-crow  on  certain 
day.s  in  the  hut  ofthe  village  senior,  or  of  the 
cacique,  who  relates  to  them  the  history  ofthe 
Incas,  the  deeds  of  their  descendants,  and  the 
insurrection  ofthe  unfortunate  Tupac  Amaru; 
inculcates  upon  them  hatrt'd  of  the  Pu- 
cacuncas  ;  assures  them  that  the  rule  of  their 
kings  will  hi*  restored  ;  and  sets  before  them 
their  carefully  ])reserved  nortraits.  'I'hese 
traditions  aiivl  prophecies  will  assuredly  not  re¬ 
main  without  elfcet.  The  arbitrary  proceeilings 
of  the  government,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
(Veoles,  who  treat  iht^  Indians  more  as  brutes 
than  as  men.  are  stretching  the  cord  to  break¬ 
ing.  The  Indians  will  once  more  arouse  them¬ 
selves  and  begin  a  war  of  extermination,  as 
under  Tupac  Amaru,  but  with  more  success; 
after  a  fearful  contest,  they  will  win  back  their 
native  land,  and  restore  their  old  constitution, 
with  some  modifications,  perhaps,  to  suit  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances,  but  all  the  other  races 
will  have  fallen  victims  to  their  merciless  ven¬ 
geance. 

“There  arc  many  persons  acquainted 
w’ith  Peruvian  allairs  who  will  smile  at  the 
boldness  of  this  prognostication,  but  on  closer 
consideration  they  will  certainly  not  dispute 
its  piobability.  The  Indians  have  made  im¬ 
mense  progress  since  the  liberation  war;  they 
are  ac(|uainted  with  the  use  of  fire-arms  and 
military  manoeuvres,  and  twenty  years  of  un¬ 
interrupted  civil  war  liave  kept  them  con¬ 
stantly  practised  in  regular  campaigning. 
Most  of  the  fugitives  from  the  numerous  lost 
battles  escafied  with  their  arms,  and  these  they 
keep  carefully  concealed.  They  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  gunpowder, 
large  quantities  of  which  they  prepare  and 
consume  in  fireworks  at  all  their  great  festi¬ 
vals;  their  mountain  valleys  yield  the  mate¬ 
rials  in  abundance. 

“In  1811  I  found  eighteen  regulation  mus¬ 
kets  concealed  in  a  miserable  little  village  on 
the  verge  of  a  monlana  of  central  Peru,  in  the 
hut  of  an  alcalde  where  1  resided  for  some 
days.  When  I  asked  him  oti’-hand  to  what 
end  he  kept  so  many  weapons,  he  answered 
me  with  a  furtive  side-long  look,  that  there 
would  come  a  time  when  they  would  be  of  use. 
I  immediately  perceived  how  very  much  my 
discovery  disconcerted  him,  and  I’elt  myself  in¬ 
duced  by  the  marked  change  in  his  demeanor 
to  quit  the  village  and  the  neighborhood  with¬ 
out  delay.  While  1  was  saddling  I  observed 
that  my  host  was  conversing  w’ith  two  of  his 
intimate  friends,  and  that  I  was  the  subject  of 
their  discourse.  As  I  was  about  to  ride  ofi  he 
again  assumed  a  very  friendly  air,  and  asked 
me  what  road  I  was  going  to  take.  I  found 
it  expedient,  however,  as  soon  as  1  w’as  out  of 
his  sight,  to  turn  ctV  in  a  dilferent  direction 
from  that  which  1  had  named  to  him. 

“The  public,  functionaries  and  the  mestizos 
fail  not  to  add  perpetually  to  the  accumulated 
I’uel,  which  needs  out  a  spark  to  burst  into  u 
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devouring  flame.  So  soon  as  t!ie  signal  is 
giv'en  at  any  one  point,  the  Indians  of  all  Peru  j 
will  gatlier  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  under  j 
the  hanners  of  their  leaders  ;  hut  I  believe  that  j 
none  but  a  man  like  Tuj)ac  Amaru,  of  impos-  j 
ing  corporal  and  mental  (|ualitics,  and  of  the  j 
royal  lineage,  will  be  able  to  lead  the  insur¬ 
rection  to  a  successful  i.=sue  ;  Jind  such  a  man 
will  be  once  more  forthcoming.  What  means  | 
of  resistance  can  the  government  command,  j 
since  its  fevv  troo])s  consist  for  the  most  part  | 
of  discontented  Indians,  who  are  ready  at  any  ; 
moment  to  desert  the  hated  service,  and  fight  j 
for  their  own  interests  ?  Even  the  most  strenu-  j 
ous  aid  that  could  be  atlbrded  by  European  j 
ships  of  war,  would  sutlice  at  most  to  keep  ; 
some  harbors  on  the  coast.  The  very  first  on- 1 
set  of  the  insurgents  would  be  so  terrific,  that  1 
any  junction  between  the  Creoles  and  Euro-  j 
peans  would  be  almost  out  of  the  question ;  j 
and  how-  small  is  their  number  in  comparison  ; 
w'ith  that  of  the  Itidians  of  pure  blood  !”  j 

If  it  admits  of  question  wlicther  tlie  gen¬ 
ius  of  the  Peruvian  Indians  be  caj)al)le  of 
establishing  a  solid  and  enduring  native 
form  of  government,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
lliat  tliey  might  at  least  lay  the  basis  of 
sucb  a  system,  which  time  would  gradually 
mature.  The  erection  of  a  negro  republic 
in  an  archipelago  colonized  by  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  is  a  memorable 
precedent.  It  is  probable  that  the  Indians 
already  possess  ntany  of  the  elements  t>f  a 
well-organized  government ;  for,  besides 
the  civil  functionaries  imposed  on  them  by 
the  repul)lic,  they  have  their  own  magis¬ 
trates  tilling  tlie  same  stations  as  their  pre- ^ 
decessors  in  the  days  of  the  Incas.  lt»  fact  j 
we  may  conclude  that  not  one  institution  ! 
of  the  ancient  dynasty  lias  liecome  extinct,  ! 
though  apparently  dormant  for  three  bun- ; 
dred  years,  'i’he  oppressed  race  seem  to  | 
Jive  less  in  the  present  time  tliau  ui  the 
tuemory  of  the  past. 

‘‘  The  character  of  the  Peruvian  Indian  is 
uncommonly  sombre:  it  was  not  so  ol  yore, 
to  judge  from  the  lively  delineations  ol  (he  old¬ 
est  writers  on  the  country;  but  300  years  of 
tyrannous  wrong  have  marked  it  with  this 
hue.  It  is  strikingly  apparent  in  their  songs, 
their  music,  their  dances,  and  their  whole  do¬ 
mestic  economy.  Their  favorite  instruments 
arc  the  pntvto  anil  the  janiu.  d  he  former  is 
a  great  conch  shell,  with  wliich  they  jiroduce 
;i  dismal  music  to  ticcomptuiy  their  mourning 
dmices ;  in  former  titnes  it  was  used  at  royal 
ob.-equies,  tiud  now  it  is  sounded  almost  exclu- 
siv»‘lv  on  the  solemn  days  of  meurning  for  the 
fallen  native  monarchy.  The  jainti,  whicli  ap- 
j>ears  to  be  a  more  modern  invention,  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  kind  of  clarionet,  made  out  of 
u  large  reed.  Tiie  tone  is  thrillingly  sad.  un- 
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like  that  of  any  other  known  instrument,  and 
ofalmost  marvellous  effect.  The  wildest  horde 
of  Indians,  in  the  uproar  of  debauchery  or  in 
the  fiercest  broil,  grow  still,  as  if  by  enchant¬ 
ment,  if  suddeidy  they  he:ir  the  notes  of  the 
jaina,  and  mute  and  motionless  as  statues,  they 
hang  in  nipt  attention  on  the  magic  melody. 
A  tear  will  steal  into  the  Indian's  hard  eye, 
that  before,  perhajis,  was  never  moistened  but 
by  intoxication,  and  the  sobs  of  the  women  are 
tlie  only  sounds  that  disturb  the  almost  un¬ 
earthly  music.  The  stul  strains  of  the  jaina 
awaken  a  nameless,  vague  yearning,  and  leave 
behind  them  for  days  a  painful  void  ;  and  yet 
the  magic  tones  are  always  beard  again  with 
unabated  eagerness.” 

There  is  less  reason  to  hope  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  with  which  the  Creoles  are  threatened 
will  be  averted,  since  they  give  themselves 
uj)  to  a  blind  security,  and  dis[)lay  no  less 
infatuation  than  the  Spaniards  did  before 
them.  'I'he  despised  Indians  know  how-  to 
conspire  and  to  keep  their  own  counsel. 

I  They  give  proof  of  this  by  the  strictness 
j  with  wliich  they  preserve  the  secret  of  many 
1  rich  silver  mines  known  only  to  themselves 
through  traditions  handed  down  from  father 
I  to  son  for  centuries.  Euliv  aware  of  the 
mischiefs  which  have  been  brought  on  them 
by  mining  ojierations,  and  unwilling  more¬ 
over  to  enrich  the  hated  whites  and  the 
mestizos,  they  leave  the  mines  unwrought, 
and  have  recourse  to  them  only  in  case  of 
urgent  need.  Nothing  can  win  their  secret 
from  them  ;  even  the  wonder-working  power 
of  brandy  is  here  ineflectual. 

“  During  my  residence  in  Jauja,  in  ISil,  an 
Imiian  who  had  accompanied  me  some  years 
before  in  a  tour  in  the  mountains,  begged  me 
to  lend  him  a  crow-bar.  1  did  so,  and  he 
brought  it  back  some  days  subsequently  with 
the  point  all  covered  with  silver.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  I  heard  that  he  had  been  roughly  used 
by  the  subpref’ect,  and  cast  into  prison,  because 
be  had  been  selling  very  rich  silver  ore ;  and 
when  asked  where  he  had  got  it,  he  answered, 
on  the  road,  which  of  cour.^e  nobody  believed. 
^Vhen  1  was  again  in  Jauja,  a  year  later,  the 
same  Indian  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  had 
!  been  shut  lor  many  months  in  a  dark  hole  and 
I  almost  starved,  because  the  subprefect  wanted 
I  to  compel  liim  to  betray  the  secret  of  the  mine  ; 
but  he  had  always  stuck  to  his  first  statement. 
Alter  some  beating  about  the  bush,  knowing 
well  that  1  wouUl  not  bi'tray  him.  he  told  me 
that  he  really  knew  a  wide  lode  of  very  valu¬ 
able  sulphuret  of  silver,  of  which  he  showed 
me  a  sample,  fnit  that  it  was  only  at  his  great¬ 
est  need  that  he  extracted  ore  from  it.  The 
excavation  was  shallow;  he  used  to  carry 
away  the  rubbish  from  it  to  a  <bstance  of  some 
leagues,  and  the  opening  he  covered  so  care- 
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fully  with  cactii!!  and  turf  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  it.  This  Indian  livetl  in  a  misera¬ 
ble  hut,  three  lea*jues  from  Jaiija,  and  hardly 
earned  the  scantiest  subsistence  by  the  trade 
of  cutting  wooden  stirrups.  When  called  on 
to  pay  the  contribution,  which  is  levied  with 
ine.xorable  strictness,  he  used  to  go  tind  fetch  a 
Italf  arroba  of  ore,  sell  it  in  .Tauja,  iind  satisfy 
the  tax-gatherer  with  the  proceeds.*’ 

Peru  is  traversed  throughout  its  wliole 
length  l)v  two  vast  parallel  chains  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  the  Creoles  call  indifferently 
the  Andes  and  the  Cordilleras.  Our  au¬ 
thor  suggests  to  geographers  the  expedien¬ 
cy  of  avoiding  this  confusion  by  restricting 
the  name  of  Andes  to  the  eastern,  und  that 
of  Cordilleras  to  the  western  chain,  and  he 
justifies  this  distinction  by  etymological 
arguments.  T'he  western  range  accompa¬ 
nies  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  at  a  distance 
of  sixty  or  seventy  English  miles,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  all  the  waters  from 
its  eastern  slopes  find  their  way  to  the  At¬ 
lantic,  breaking  through  the  chain  of  the 
Andes.  In  all  South  America  there  is  not 
one  known  exception  to  this  rule,  not  one  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  Cordilleras  give  passage 
to  a  river  flowing  from  the  Andes, — a  fact 
which  is  the  more  surprising  since  the  for¬ 
mer  chain  is  lower  than  the  latter  in  South¬ 
ern  Peru  and  Bolivia.  This  phenomenon 
seems  ipiite  inexplicable  by  any  other  con¬ 
jecture  than  that  the  .\ndes  are  of  more  re¬ 
cent  elevation  than  the  western  mountains, 
and  that  they  rose  gradually  in  insulated 
masses  between  which  the  rivers  wore  con¬ 
tinually  deeper  and  deeper  channels.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Andes  and  the  Cordilleras  lies  a 
vast  expanse  of  scarcely  inhabited  plains, 
1*2, 000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  They  are  called  in  the  native  tongue 
Puna,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Spanish 
dcspolbndo.  Their  aspect  is  extremely 
monotonous  and  dreary,  the  surface  being 
covered  with  meagre,  faded-looking  grasses, 
never  showing  a  patch  of  green.  Here 
and  there  only  one  sees  a  solitary  stunted 
tree  of  the  qurnua  species,  or  large  tracts 
covered  with  the  reddish  brown  stalks  of 
the  ratana,  both  of  which  arc  highly 
prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness, 
as  affording  fuel  or  materials  for  roofing 
their  huts.  Animal  life  presents  more  va¬ 
riety  and  iiitere.st  in  the  puna,  for  here  the 
largest  mammalia  of  Peru  are  indigenous 
— the  llama  and  its  congeners,  the  alpaca, 
the  huanacu,  and  the  vicuna.  The  climate 
is  as  ungenial  as  the  landscape.  Cold 
winds  sweep  from  the  frozen  Cordillera 
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over  the  plain,  regularly  accompanied  for 
four  months  with  daily  violent  snow-storms. 

‘Mt  often  happens  that  the  traveller  pas.ses 
suddenly  out  of  these  cold  winds  into  very 
warm  currents  ot*  air,  which  are  sometimes 
two  or  three  feet,  ot’tener  several  hundred  feet 
wide,  ;ind  occur  in  parallel  lines  at  repeatcil 
intervals,  so  that  one  may  j)ass  through  live 
or  six  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

I  fouml  them  particailarly  I’requeut  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September  in  the  high- 
laml  plains  between  Chacapalpa  and  Huanca- 
velica.  As  far  as  my  repeated  observations 
extend,  the  general  direction  of  these  currents 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cordillera,  namely 
S.S.W.  and  i\.\.E.  My  course  once  led  me 
for  several  hours  longitudinally  through  one  of 
these  warm  streams  of  air  which  was  not  more 
than  seven  ami  twenty  paces  wide.  Its  tem¬ 
perature  was  11  deg.  ll,  higher  than  that  of 
the  contiguous  atmosphere.  It  appears  that 
these  streams  are  not  merely  temporary,  for 
the  arrieros  often  predict  with  great  accuracy 
where  they  will  be  encountered  ;  nor  are  they 
to  be  confounded  with  the  warm  air  ol' narrow 
rocky  ravines,  since  they  extend  over  the  open 
plain.  The  cause  of  this  curious  phenometia 
is  well  deserving  of  minute  inquiry  hy  meteor¬ 
ologists.” 

The  name  oi' puna  is  likewi.se  applied  to 
the  painful  efl’ects  which  the  rarefied  air  of 
the  highlands  produces  on  the  animal  econo¬ 
my  ;  other  names  for  which  are  “  sorro- 
chee,”  “  marreo,”  and  “  veta.”  They 
usually  appear  at  an  elevation  of  T2,()()0 
feet  and  upwards,  and  consist  in  diflicidty 
of  respiration,  dizziness,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  extreme  lassitude  and  weakness 
of  the  limbs.  The  capillary  vessels  of  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  lips  often  give  away,  and 
blood  issues  from  them  in  drops.  The 
same  thing  takes  place  also  in  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  lungs  and  bowels,  and 
bad  cases  of  veta  are  accompanied  by 
Incmoptysis  and  bloody  diarrlura,  that  often 
end  fatally.  The  natives,  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  true  cause  of  this  malady,  ascribe  it 
to  metallic  exhalations ;  and  Dr.  Tschudi 
seems  to  think  that  their  opinion  may  tiot 
be  altogether  unfounded,  for  there  are  re¬ 
gions  notorious  for  the  severity  of  their 
veta,  though  they  lie  lower  than  others 
which  are  much  less  so;  there  must  there¬ 
fore  be  some  other  unknown  condition  of 
climate  at  work  besides  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  and  it  does  so  happen  that  regions 
abounding  in  ore  are  particularly  ill-famed 
for  the  veta.  Men  and  animals  born  in 
the  mountains  suffer  little  from  the  veta, 
and  strangers  become  acclimated  against 
it;  but  the  latter  is  not  the  case  with  some 
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domestic  .inimals,  particularly  cats,  w  hich  |  round  ino,  where  tlic  dull  «jrern  ptma  ^rass, 
cannot  live  at  an  elevali(.n  of  I  ,:J00  feet,  j  •‘’^rdly  a  fiujjcr  hi^Hi.  blended  with  the  jjreen- 

InnuMicrnl.le  altcmpis  have  boon  n.a.lc  i'‘l>  gl-»iers!  Gla.l  was  I  to  v'm  l  tbo  ,,«r|.c 
,  ,  .  ,  '  .  •  11  1  ,  I  <rcntiana.  the  brown  ealceolana,  and  Other  old 

keep  iheni  in  the  mountain  tillages,  1^'*^  |  oC  ilie  vegetable  worUl.  .\ot  a 

the  animals  always  dieil  in  the  course  ot  ai  iivmertly  hovereil  yet  in  the  thin  atmosphere, 
few  ilays  in  horrible  convulsions.  ^\  ater  not  ;v  fly  or  wiuireil  insert ;  at  mo.'^t  the  busy 
boils  at  so  low  a  temperature  in  the  high  j  naturalist  might  find  a  du>ky  beetle  under  a 
regions,  that  jiotatocs  and  meat  cannot  be  j  ^lene — a  rare  prize.  Here  ami  there  the  slow 

made  soft  bv  twenty-four  hours’  boiling,  i  hole,  or  a  hall-starved 

nn  I  r  *1  ..  r  >^"1  !  hzard  lav  oii  a  stone  warming  it.s  lithe  hmbs  in 

Iheltidians  have  no  suspicion  ol  the  real , ,,  •  .  ,  i  r  .1  • 

.  ,  ,  *  III-  I  oie  sun.  An  I  rode  lurther,  living  creatures 

cause  of  the  phenomenon,  ainl  ludicrously  |  view  in  more  abundance,  beasts  and 

find  fault  with  the  vessel,  or  with  the  pas-  hjrds,  few  in  spei  ies,  hut  individually  nuiner- 
tiire,  or  the  age  of  the  animal  whose  llesh  I  ous.  Amazing  is  llic  wealth  of  animal  life  in 
defies  cooking.  Even  the  better  class  of ,  these  mountain  jilains.  The  vital  exuberance 
Peruvians  exhaust  themselves  in  conjee- 1^*  the  tropics  seems  to  triumph  alike  over  the 

tures  on  the  subject,  and  our  author  knew  i  ol  the  1  una.  and  the  scorching  sun- 

.  I  .  .  ill  r.  I  ir  1  slnne  of  the  Llanos ;  theie  the  first  lull  ot  ram, 

a  parish  priest  wlio  ha<  stieep  fetched  Iroin  ,  j, 

the  low  valleys,  tliinking  their  mutton  •  astonishing  (fuickness.  The  blank  mo- 
would  be  more  easily  boiled.  We  extract  aotony  of  the  region  had  almost  disappeared, 
our  author’s  account  of  one  day’s  lonely  !  llerd.s  of  vicunas  approached  me  iinpiisitively, 
wanderings  in  the  Puna. 


He  started  at 
early  morning,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  fog, 
through  the  deep  snow  that  had  fallen  over¬ 
night  : — 

“I  rode  along  a  sorry  tract  up  the  gentle 
declivity,  often  compelled  to  make  wide  de¬ 
tours  round  rocks  or  swamps,  which  I  could 


and  fled  away  again  with  tlie  speed  of  the 
wind.  In  the  distance  I  saw  tpiiet  stately 
g»"oupR  of  huanacus,  gazing  suspiciously  on 
me  and  pa.^sing  along;  single  roes  started  up 
from  their  rocky  lairs,  and  rushed  up  the  slopes 
with  loud  hrayings ;  the  curious  horned  puna- 
hart  (lariish)  came  slowly  out  of  its  hole,  and 
stared  at  me  with  its  great,  black,  wondering 
eyes,  whilst  the  lively  rock-hares  (viscachas) 


.  rni  I  .  •  1  I  '  vyvs,  wniisi  iiiu  iivL'iv  1  ui;i\-nai i  viMjatnat?  i 

not  pasK  over.  The  latter  are  particularly  .  •>,„^,V.I  faniiliarlv,  and  nihhied  the  Wanty  her- 

irUfifiriiP  in  fhn  rr!iv’’pllor  Inr  hn  niiipn  I  ,*  ,  ^  ,  t  1*  r  \  1 

bairo  that  irrew  in  the  clclts  ol  the  rocks. 


irksome  to  the  traveller,  for  he  loses  much 
time  in  going  rouiul  them,  .and  if  he  allenipts 
to  pass  through  them  he  is  every'  moment  in 
danger  of  being  swallowed  uj)  with  his  beast, 


“  I  had  plodded  on  for  many  hours,  observing 
the  varieties  of  life  in  this  singular  alpiiie  re- 


or  if  less  unlucky  he  may  lesive  the  flounder-  gion,  when  I  came,  upon  the  carcass  of  a  mule, 
ing  animal  to  its  fate,  and  jiursue  his  way  on  I  whicli  liad  probably'  fallen  under  its  burden, 
foot.  Even  when  the  country'  is  open,  the  :  and  l>een  Icli  by'  its  driver  to  jierish  ol’  hunger 
swamps  are  often  hard  to  discern,  and  the  1  and  cohl.  My' presence  startled  three  ravenous 
ground  gives  way' beneath  him  when  he  least  j  condors  I'rom  their  repast.  Shiiking  their 
expects  it.  In  the  morning,  however,  one  j  crowned  heads  and  darting  fiery  glances  at 
may  ride  safely  over  spots  which  are  inipassa- !  me  i’roiii  their  hlood-shot  eyes,  two  ol  them  rose 
hie  later  in  the  day,  after  the  sun  has  thawed  |  on  their  giant  wings,  and  liovered  threatening- 
thern.  After  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  the  I  ly,  in  ever  narrowing  circles  round  my' head, 
sun  at  last  dispersed  the  mist,  the  snow  (lisap-|  wliilst  the  third,  croaking  furiously,  stood  on 
peared  in  a  few  minutes,  and  1  looked  round  the  defensive  near  theliooty.  Holding  my  gun 
on  the  lonely  landscape  with  renewed  vigor,  in  readiness,  I  rode  cautiously'  liy  the  critical 
I  had  reached  a  lieight  of  nearly  14,000  feet  sjiot,  without  the  least  desire  ol' I'lirther  disturh- 
above  the  sea.  On  botli  sides  of  me  rose  tlie  ing  the  bancpiet.  +  *  *  it  was  now  two 

peaks  of  the  Cordillera  clothed  in  eternal  ice,  I  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  1  had  been  riding 
with  single  gigantic  pyramids  towering  to  the^  on  a  continual,  though  gradual,  ascent  since 
heavens.  Behind  me  lay',  deep  and  deeper,  j  dawn.  My' panting  mule  slackened  his  pace, 
the  obscure  valley's  of  the  lower  mo\intaiii  and  halted  from  time  to  time,  and  .';eemed  nn- 
regions,  with  their  scarcely  discernible  Indian  |  willing  to  climb  a  height  that  rose  before  me; 
villages,  and  stretching  far  away'  until  they’j  I  alighted  to  relieve  the  animal  and  my' own 
blended  with  the  horizon.  Before  me  lay  the  |  limbs  at  the  same  time,  and  began  to  , walk  up 
immense  billowy  extent  of  the  upland  iilaiiis,  {  hill;  hut  1  immediately  experienced  the  ellccls 
here  and  there  broken  by  long  low  cragny  ;  of  the  rarefied  air,  and  I  felt  at  every  step  an 
ranges  of  hills.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  Nature;  uneasy  sensation  I  had  never  ktiown  belore. 
breathed  out  her  last  breath  in  these  lonely  I  was  obliged  to  stop  for  breath,  hot  I  could 
snow-fields  of  the  Cordillera.  Here  Life  ami  i  hardly'  respire;  I  tried  to  move,  hut  was  over- 
Denth  meet  together,  and  wa<re  their  (‘ver- j  come  by  .an  indescribalile  oppression  ;  my  heart 
lasting  warfare;  and  how  might  the  contlict  i  beat  audibly  against  my’ ribs;  my  breathing 
end  for  me,  for  niy  lot  too  was  involved  in  tlie 


issue?  1  could  not  tell. 

“How  little  life  had  the  sun  awakened  all 


was  sliort  and  interrupted,  a  world’s  load  seem¬ 
ed  to  he  on  my  breast;  my  lips  were  blue, 
tumid  and  cracked,  and  llic  blood  oozed  from 
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the  swollen  ves-scls  of  mv  eye-liMs.  My  setipe^ 
were  leiivi:i!r  me;  I  roultl  neither  see,  ii(»r  hear, 
nor  I’eel  tlistineily;  a  yr*'y  mist  tloatetl  hel’ore 
my  »*yes,  tifjjied  at  times  with  red.  when  the 
hloOii  ^aihere«l  on  my  eyc-lids.  I  felt  mysell 
involved  in  that  confliei  between  life  and  death, 
which  I  had  before  imatrined  in  surroundinjr 
nature  ;  my  brain  reeled,  and  f  was  roinpelleil 
to  lie  down.  Had  all  the  riches  of  the  world, 
or  the  irlories  of  eternity,  been  hut  a  hundred 
feet  higher.  I  could  not  iiavc  stretched  out  my 
liand  towards  them. 

“I  lay  in  this  half-senseless  condition  until 
rest  hajl  so  far  relieved  me  that  1  could  just 
with  dilliculty  mount  my  mule.  It  was  time 
to  be  gone,  for  a  tempest  was  gathering  on  the 
horizon.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  came  on.  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  icy  wind,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  jrround  was  every  where  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  a  |()ot  deep.  Swamp  and  hill, 
dale  and  crag,  seemed  now  one  undi.stinguish- 
able  surface  ;  all  trace  of  my  path  was  lost,  and 
my  position  was  growing  worse  every  moment. 
Had  1  then  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
Puna  as  1  afterwards  became,  I  would  have 
shaped  my  course  by  the  flight  of  bird.s,  but 
unluckily  1  followed  the  fresh  track  of  a  herd 
of  vicunas  which  w’as  lost  in  a  swamp.  1  dis- 
covereil  this  too  late;  my  mule  had  suddenly 
sunk  in  so  deeply  that  it  could  not  scramble 
out;  in  great  trepidation  I  alighted  cautiously, 
and  with  incredible  ditficulty  contrivcil  to  dig 
out  the  legs  of  my  beast  with  my  dagger. 
After  wandering  up  and  down  in  all  directions. 
I  at  last  found  the  path,  which  was  marked  by 
skeletons  protruding  above  the  level  of  the 
snow.  They  were  tlie  remains  of  beasts  that 
liad  fallen  under  tlieir  load, — a  welcome  and 
vet  ominous  token  for  the  lonely  wanderer! 
^riie  clouds  were  now  suddenly  rent,  and  the 
blazing  light  of  the  tropical  sun  was  reflected 
from  the  dazzling  surface  of  snow.  My  eyes 
were  instantly  smitten  \v\\h  stn'iim pe  (ophthal¬ 
mia)  ;  they  began  to  smart  violently,  and  it 
was  only  with  a  handkerchief  before  my  face  1 
was:\bU?  to  pursue  my  way,  tormented  with  the 
apprehension  of  chronic  ophthalmia,  or  of  total 
blindness. 

“  Hidf  an  hour  tiflerwards  the  scene  was 
repeated  over  again — tiumder,  lightning,  wind 
and  snow,  then  sunshine,  then  storm  again.  1 
continued  my  route  with  extreme  dilliculty,  the 
mule  hardly  able  to  drag  it.s  limbs  through 
the  accumulated  snow.  .Night  was  coming  on  ; 
exhausted  with  cold,  hunger,  ami  fatigue,  1 
could  scarc.ely  hold  the  bridle,  and  my  feet 
were  insensible,  though  jiarlly  protected  by  the 
broad  wooden  stirrups.  1  had  alino.sl  given 
mysell  up  for  lost,  when  I  observed  a  cave  be¬ 
neath  an  overhanging  rock.  1  hastened  to  ex¬ 
plore  it.  ami  loumi  it  would  alford  me  some 
shelter  Irorn  the  wind.  I  unsaddled  the  mule, 
tied  it  to  a  stone,  sj)read  my  cloak  and  trappings 
for  a  bed  on  the  damp  ground. and  apj)eased  my 
hunger  with  a  li'tle  roasted  maize  atid  cheese. 
I  then  lay  down,  but  was  long  kept  awake  by 
tlie  piercing  clamor.s  of  the  night  birds.  At 


last  I  slept,  but  was  again  awakened  by  an  in- 
tolenible  burning  and  smarting  in  the  eyes ; 
the  liils  were  glue»l  t(»gether  with  coagulated 
blood.  M’herc  was  no  hope  of  sleep  or  rest, 
and  I  thougjit  the  night  .wouKl  never  end. 
When  1  reckoned  that  day  must  be  dawning  I 
opened  my  smarting  eyes,  and  discovered  all 
the  horri«l  misery  of  my  situation.  A  frozen 
human  corpse  laid  served  for  my  pillow.  Shud¬ 
dering,  1  went  in  search  of  my  mule  to  quit  the 
dismal  spot,  but  tny  tlistresses  were  not  yet  at 
tin  eiul.  The  poor  beast  kiy  dead  on  the  ground; 
in  its  ravenous  hunger  it  had  eaten  the  poison¬ 
ous  garbancillo.  Poor  cretiture!  Many  a 
hardship  had  it  shared  with  me.  I  turned  back 
to  the  ciive  in  desptiir  ;  what  could  I  do?  At 
last  the  sun  shone  brightly,  the  snow  was  gone ; 

I  felt  my  spirits  wonderfully  revived,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  inspect  the  body  of  my  lifeless  compan¬ 
ion.  Was  it  one  of  my  own  race,  ti  traveller 
who  had  perished  of  cold  and  hunger?  No, 
it  was  a  htdf-caste  Indian,  and  many  deadly 
wounds  in  the  head  showed  that  he  ha  1  been 
killed  by  the  slings  of  Indian  robbers,  who  had 
stripped  him  naked  and  hid  him  in  the  cave. 

1  seizeil  my  gun  and  shot  a  rock-hare,  gath¬ 
ered  a  little  fuel,  and  using  a  bone  for  a  spit,  I 
roasted  the  flesh  and  made  a  not  v'ery  savory 
breakfast.  I  then  waited  quietly  to  see  what 
might  befall.  It  was  about  noon  when  I  heard 
at  intervals  a  monotonous,  short  cry,  and  start¬ 
ing  to  my  feet  at  the  well-known  sounds,  I  as¬ 
cended  the  nearest  rock,  and  perceived  the 
two  Indian  llama  drivers  I  had  seen  tlie  day 
before.  1  prevriiled  on  them  by  means  of  a 
small  present  of  tobacco  to  let  me  have  one  of 
their  llamas  to  carry  my  baggage.  I  cast  a 
handful  of  earth  on  the  corpse  of  the  murdered 
man.  and  left  the  unlucky  spot.” 

If  our  space  allowed  we  would  offer,  as 
a  contrast  to  this  stern  picture,  our  author’s 
accounts  of  the  beautiful  sierras  of  Peru,  of 
the  mining  districts,  and  their  strange  in¬ 
habitants;  we  would  accompany  him  to  bis 
I  lonely  log-hut  in  the  heart  of  the  primeval 
forest,  and  go  over  the  chronicle  of  his  Cru- 
.soe-like  e.xi.'^tence ;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  the 
original  forthese  and  many  other  interesting 
particulars. 


il 
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From  the  Eclectic  Review.  \  Ciamill€(l  OHf.  hi/  OilC.'*  The  HlOSt  ilHpor- 

JABEZ  ni'.NTINO,  THE  WESLEYAN  i I""*  <lillicult  liiisiiiess  of  llie  Confer- 
I  E\DFll  '  statiDiiiiiir  ot  the  ministers.  But 

^  this  work  is  Eicilitnted  by  the  ajtpointment 
[In  an  article  on  the  present  stale  of  Meth- 1  of  ‘  representatives,’ — representatives,  not 
odism  in  Great  Britain,  there  occurs  the  follow-  of  the  people,  hut  only  of  their  brother 
ing  sketch  of  this  most  remarkable  man,  whose  !  ministers  in  various  localities, — who  con- 
name  is  almost  as  familiar  among  us  as  widi '  stituto  ‘  the  stationing  committee,’  anti  sub- 
his  own  people.  The  remainder  of  the  article  ,  "‘it  their  rough  draft  of  the  stations  for  final 
possesses  no  great  interest,  and  is  therefore  i i’)  the  Conference.  1  he  people, 

omitted _ Ed  1  their  several  circuits,  are  indeed  permit- 

ted  to  petition  the  Conference  for  this  min- 

Tub  supreme  goveriiins  amhoritv  in  the  ’  "J  ‘'S''"’-"'  "'V  \  '.'"'i'' 

Wesleyan  hodv,  is  t/(c  C«»/rrf«re,  at  once/***^  always  regardcil,  and  they  hate  idti- 
thc  legislature  and  the  high  court  „f  a,,.,  nialely  no  choice  hut  to  rcceiie  aud  support 
.peal.*  Ministers  and  nieinhers  have  no  al-  ^nch  ministers  as  it  m.iy  please  the  Conler- 

ternative  but  to  do  its  hidding.  It  is  com- ; “>  '""'I'"' 

posed  exclusivelv  of  the  clergy.  No  pri- /‘■‘J:.''*  P'l"""y  m  all  other  con- 

vate  member,  no  layman,  is  admitted,  even  tiexion.il  concerns,  enacting  new  Laws,  or 
as  a  spectator.  It  sits  with  closed  doors,  | ‘leterniining  finally  every 
jealously  guarded.  The  Conference t>f  doctrine,  discipline,  or  finance  , 

consists  of  a  hundred  ministers,  vacancies  |  1"  e\cry  IumI^lerlal  olnce ;  and, 

being  filled  up  partly  by  election,  and  partly  short,  e.vercismg  a  sovereign  sway  in  all 
according  to  seniority;  but  all  who  ii;ive  i  the  cominunity.f 

been  received  into  full  connexion  (alias,  or- 1 .  ^  Conrerence  is  itsell,  however,  sub- 

dained)  have  the  privilege  of  a  vote;  ex-|i^^^  *^*^^*^  ® 

cept  that  only  those  who  have  been  fourteen  ;  ‘"embers.  In  every  deliberative  assembly 
years  in  the  ministry,  can  join  in  the  elec- ,  "  naturally  arise  leading  minds 

tion  of  the  president  and  the  secretary,  and  whose  superior  talents,  know- 

in  elections  to  fill  up  the  legal  Ijundred  :  :  "  “r  discretion,  are 

even  the  youngest  minister,  however,  may  ;  generally  acknow  ledged,  and  gain  lor  them 
be  present.  T'he  votes  of  the  Conference  confidence  ot  those  rit  their  compeers 

at  large,  w'hich  generally  numbers  from  i  opinions  they  rellect.  1  bus  we  see 

four  hundred  to  five  hundred  ministers,  Robert  I  eel.  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
subsequently  receive  the  formal  ratification  Lord  George  Bentiiick,  the  accredited  lead- 
of  the  legal  Conference,  the  constant  pres-  dillerent  sections  of  the  House  of 

ence  of  forty  of  whom  is  necessary  to  ren-  Co>r""0‘‘s  ;  as  also,  before  the  disruption, 

der  the  acts  of  the  Conference  valid.  The  LMialmers  and  Cooke  were  severally  at 

sittings  are  annual,  in  July  and  August,  ^  mod- 

usually  occupying  from  two  to  tliree  weeks,  i"  general  assembly  of  the  church 

and  are  held  in  rotation  in  Loudon,  I\Ian-  |^i  Scotland.  But  we  almost  uniformly 

Chester,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Shelfield,  Leeds,  i  that  the  tendency  ol  such  arraiige- 

Birmingham,  and  Newcasile-on-Tvne.  By  degenerate  into  an  autocratic  des- 

means  of  almost  unexampled  order  and  in-  jp"I‘sm,  is  checked  by  the  division  ot  legis- 
dustry,  and  of  a  well-digested  scheme  of  i ‘'‘tive  assemblies  into  opposing,  and  conse- 
preparatory  committees,  a  vast  comple.xity  q^cnl^V  neutralizing  parlies.  In  the  W  es- 
of  business  is  transacted  with  equal  exact- 1  '^yan  Conference  this  can  hardly  be  said  to 
ness  and  dispatch.  Of  what  is  done,  no  i  case.  1  hat  bod)  being,  as  we  have 

more  transpires  by  authority  than  it  is 

deemed  expedient  to  insert  in  the  published  ^  Coij^fenM.cy,  dc  a. no  in  ^nnum 

•  .  •  1  X  t  \V »!  learn  from  .VI r  (irimlroil  (note,  pp.  1) — 10) 

selection  irom  the  Minutes.  I' or  exam-  jj,.^  tin;  Cmiferenre  latFei  t  a  ‘  Iiarliamentary  ver- 
ple  :  ‘  Are  there  any  complaints  against  any  oiage.’  The  speakers  used  to  say,  this  house,’ 
of  our  preachers?  Answer:  Thei/  were  and  ‘  this  or  the  other  side  of  t!ie  h.mse hut  they 

have  lately  suhstituled  ‘this  Conf-reiicf?  ’  The 

*  ‘  An  appeal  to  any  civil  jurisdiction  is  a  vio-  memhers  still  add  ct  ihejusi-lves  to  aiidihln  ex- 

lation  of  an  establistied  rule  of  our  socicy,  a-  prejisi'-ns  of  applause  and  disa[>pr.d)ation,  which 
well  as  of  the  law  of  the  New  Testament;  and  .Mr.  (iirindr  d  censures  with  all  the  umriion  of  a 
he  who  lakes  such  a  step  forfeits  his  right  of  ap-  vicar-apostidic.  One  'd' the  authorized  rules  of 
peal  to  the  Confereuce.’ — Grindrod's  Compen-  debat-  i-^,  ‘Re  (juite  cas\ ,  if  ii  majority  decide 
diuvi,  p.  30.  against  you  !’ 
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seen,  composed  of  ministers,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  laity,  not  only  as  members, 
but  even  as  spectators,  the  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions  of  party  strife  are,  for  the  most  part, 
cut  oir.  An  esprit  eh  corps,  not  surpassed 
in  cohesive  force  by  that  which  animates 
and  binds  tofrcther  the  compactest  of  the 
monastic  orders,  is  naturally  developed; 
and  each  man,  havinjr  entered  the  Wesley¬ 
an  ministry  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
prerogatives  and  powers  claimed  for  it,  so 
far  from  being  under  any  temptation  to  in¬ 
troduce  discord  into  councils  which  have 
for  their  prime  end  the  preservation  of  the 
system  in  its  integrity,  is  rather  engaged  by 
his  very  position  to  promote  an  hierarchical 
unanimity. 

These  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
the  account,  in  considering  the  absolute 
sway  exercised  by  the  celebrated  Jabe/, 
Bunting  in  the  affairs  of  the  Wesleyan 
Connexion.  It  is  a  favorite  boast  with  the 
loose-tongued  Wesley ans,  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  their  Conference  possesses  more 
power  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
but  Dr.  Bunting  possesses  more  power  than 
the  president,  except  when  he  happens  him¬ 
self  to  occupy  the  chair, — an  honor  that 
lias  fallen  to  his  lot  more  frecpiently  than  to 
that  of  any  other  man,  living  or  dead.  This 
imputation,  as  though  it  implied  disgrace, 
has  often  been  denied ;  but  its  truth  is  too 
notorious  to  need  the  support  of  oaths  or 
affidavits.  At  present,  the  presidential 
chair  is  worthily  filled  by  a  gentleman  of 
independent  mind,  whose  election  was  pro¬ 
claimed  as  a  triumph  over  the  great  leader 
of  the  body  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
permitted  it,  willing,  though  at  the  expense 
of  a  construction  unfavorable  to  himself, 
that  the  established  clergy,  who  have  of  late 
been  troublesome  to  our  Wesleyan  brethren 
as  well  as  to  other  nonconformists,  should 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  elevation  of  an 
avowed  and  a  sturdy  dissenter  to  the  con- 
ferential  chair.  The  venerable  Jacob 
Stanley  is  no  mere  puppet,  moving  as  the 
wires  are  pulled;  but,  even  during  his 
year  of  ollice,  the  Connexion  has  remained, 
as  every  Wesleyan  knows,  really  under  the 
government  ol  its  permanent  dictator, 
whose  talents  and  (we  are  bound  to  add) 
whose  virtues  have  laised  him  to  this'  high 
position. 

Jabez  Bunting  was  born  about  the  year 
1780,  at  or  near  Monyash  in  Derbyshire. 
His  father  was  by  trade  a  tailor,  and  in 
humble  circumstances.  Both  his  parents 


were  members  of  the  W'’esleynn  society  ; 
and  by  his  pious  mother  he  was  named  Ja- 
hfz  soon  after  birth.  The  family  removed 
to  Manchester  while  he  was  yet  a  child  ; 
and  his  first  teacher  was  John  Holt,  a  W'es- 
leyan  local  preacher,  who  kept  a  school  in 
Oldham-street.  He  was  afterwards  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  free  grammar-school,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  attracteil  the  attention  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Percival,  founder  of  the  Lit¬ 
erary  and  ■  Philosopliical  Society  of  Man¬ 
chester  ;  who,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  sharp 
boy,  took  him  into  his  service,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  employed  him  as  an  amanuensis.  It 
is  a  sufiicient  proof  of  his  good  conduct, 
that  his  old  master  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors.  In  this  situation,  the  education 
of  young  Jabez  proceeded,  if  not  w’ith  scho 
lastic  regularity,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
elicit  and  cultivate  his  peculiar  talents. 
While  reaping  its  advantages,  he  w'as  so 
happy  as  to  avoid  its  disadvantages.  Though 
surrounded  by  Unitarians,  of  whom  his 
learned  patron  was  one,  he,  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod,  joined  the  W’esleyan  society.  Among 
his  first  religious  associates,  was  the  late 
Mr.  J  ames  W^ood,  of  Manchester,  wdm  re¬ 
mained  his  bosom  friend  through  life,  sec¬ 
onding  him  in  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Connexion  with  almost  uneipialled  mu¬ 
nificence,  and  considered  as  having  had 
more  influence  with  him  than  any  other 
layman  in  the  body.  But  the  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  Dr.  Bunting  is  traceable  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Ilev.  William 
Thompson  to  the  Manchester  circuit  in  the 
critical  vear  1797-8.  This  Methodist  sage, 
who  presided  at  the  first  Conference  after 
Mr.  Wesley’s  decease,  took  young  Jabez  by 
the  hand,  and  is  supposed  not  only  to  have 
given  him  the  rudiments  of  his  Methodisti- 
co-legislative  learning,  but  also  to  have  in- 
spired  him  with  a  passion  for  such  pursuits. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  Mentor,  he  en¬ 
tered,  in  17‘jy,  upon  itinerant  life.  His 
first  circuit  was  Oldham;  his  first  superin¬ 
tendent,  the  Rev.  John  Gaulter, — a  man  of 
gentlemanly  manners,  amiable  disposition, 
various  though  crude  attainments,  and  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  ‘  loved  every  pin  and 
screw  in  Methodism.’  The  youth  of  Jabez, 
his  talents,  and  his  easy,  graceful,  serious, 
w'arm,  and  natural  address,  procured  him  a 
second  year’s  appointment  to  Oldham.  The 
present  century  he  began  in  Macclesfield, 
w’here,  also,  he  spent  two  years,  during 
which  he  escaped  being  sent  by  Dr.  Coke 
on  a  mission  to  Gibraltar,  and  fell  into  the 
toils  of  love.  The  Wesleyan  Connexion 
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owe  it,  perhaps,  to  the  clever  woman  wlio 
became  his  first  wife,  that  he  did  not  devote 
himself  to  missionary  labor.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  obligation  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  late  Mrs.  liunting,  who,  both  as  a  wife 
and  as  a  mother,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  a  character  for  pub¬ 
lic  life,  'riiroughthe  inlluence  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Griflith, — a  man  who  united  the 
gentlest  manners  with  the  firmest  [irinci- 
ples,  and  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he 
deliberately  refused  to  meet  death  with  liis 
faculties  clouded  by  opiates, —  Mr.  lUmting 
jiassed  from  Macclesfield  to  London,  where 
his  reputation  was  already  such  that  he 
preached  before  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
a  discourse  published  by  reipiest  under  the 
title  of ‘A  Great  Work.’  After  a  sojourn 
of  two  years  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Manchester,  where  he  first  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  an  advocate  for  ecclesi¬ 
astical  order,  in  a  joint  pamplilet  against 
some  troublesome  insurcents  called  ‘  the 
Bandroom  nartv.’  From  this  time,  although 
still  young,  he  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  Connexion.  No 
man  ever  rose  so  rapidly.  By  unprece¬ 
dented  strides,  he  stepjied  successively  into 
the  highest  oflices.  With  every  fresh  cir¬ 
cuit,  he  gained  new  and  more  extensive 
popularity  ;  and,  while  a  general  favorite 
among  the  peojile,  as  speedily  acquired  the 
almost  universal  confidence  of  his  ministe¬ 
rial  brethren.  'J^hey  recognized  in  him  one 
who  had  w’ell  studied  the  Wesleyan  econo¬ 
my,  who  possessed  a  remarkable  talent  for 
government  and  administration,  and  who 
was  capable  of  comprehending  in  his  grasp 
the  largest  interests,  prompt  in  fertile  expe¬ 
dients  for  every  emergency,  and  far-sighted 
in  his  estimate  of  the  future.  Four  times 
has  he  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Confer¬ 
ence  ;  and  for  many  years  he  has  filled  the 
two  most  distinguished  permanent  ollices  in 
the  Connexion, — those  of  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Theological  Institution,  in  its 
two  branches  at  Richmond  and  Didsbury, 
and  of  Princijial  Secretary  of  the  W’esleyan 
Missionary  Society.  Resident  in  London, 
but  at  liberty  to  travel  when  and  where  he 
pleases,  his  sagacious  eye  is  constantly  cast 
over  all  the  interests  of  the  Wesleyan 
church  ;  information  ])ours  in  to  him  from 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom  and  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  often  as  the  Con¬ 
ference  comes  round,  he  astonishes  yet  more 
and  more  his  admiring  and  confiding  breth- 
ren,  with  his  intimate  and  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  affairs  of  their  w  hole  body,  and 
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with  the  unhesitating  and  almost  unerring 
wisdom  that  enables  him  to  surmount  every 
dilliculty,  anticipate  every  necessity,  and 
satisfy-  every  demand. 

Of  the  mode  and  character  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  there  are  various  opinions,  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  aspects  under  which  it  is  viewed, 
the  feelings  of  parties,  and  their  opjiortuni- 
ties  of  information.  Some  are  altogether 
eulogistic,  others  qualify  their  commenda¬ 
tions  with  a  dilution  of  censure,  while  others 
again  see  more  to  censure  than  to  applaud. 

‘  During  the  last  thirty  years,’  says  the  late 
Rev.  Edmund  Grindrod,*  ‘  our  legislation 
bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  being  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  superior  mind.  Other  par¬ 
ties  may  have  contributed  original  sugges¬ 
tions  and  emendations.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  one  master  hand,  for  the  last  genera¬ 
tion,  has  framed  the  great  majority  of  the 
acts  of  our  Conference.  Besides  many  mi¬ 
nor  regulations  dispersed  through  our  an¬ 
nual  minutes,  the  invaluable  system  of 
finance,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
the  Contingent  Fund,  the  entire  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Missionary  Society,  of  the  'Phe- 
ological  Institution,  and  of  our  Sunday 
Schoids,  w-ere  framed  by  the  same  honored 
minister.  May  the  future  leaders  in  our 
spiritual  Israel  be  adorned  with  the  same 
virtues  which  have  so  eminently  character¬ 
ized  his  honorable  and  useful  career !’ 

With  this  brief  testimony,  which,  though 
it  proceeds  from  a  gentleman  who  owed  a 
great  deal  to  the  object  of  his  eulogy,  is  by 
no  means  overcharged,  may  be  contrasted 
that  of  another  writer,t  w  ho  has  had  equal 
opportunities  with  Mr.  Grindrod  of  forming 
a  correct  judgment,  without,  however,  hav¬ 
ing  equal  inducements  to  take  a  favorable 
view, — w’ho,  indeed,  acknowledges  that, 
‘  as  an  individual,  he  is  in  love  w  ith  neither 
the  s|)irit  nor  the  policy  of  the  gentleman  in 
question.’  By  this  critic  he  is  regarded  as 
a  ruler,  a  politician,  and  a  financier.  As  a 
ruler,  he  is  deemed  despotic  both  by  nature 
ami  from  art.  This  temper  is  thought  to 
have  involved  him  in  numerous  Wesleyan 
broils, — in  the  bandroom  fracas,  at  Man¬ 
chester  ;  in  the  squabble  about  teaching 
writing  on  Sundays,  at  Sheffield  ;  in  another 
Sunday  School  agitation,  during  his  second 
station  at  Manchester;  in  the  miserable  or¬ 
gan  schism,  at  Leeds;  and  in  the  famous 
prosecution  of  Dr.  Warren,  wherein  he  was 

*  Coinppiidiuni  ofihc  Laws  and  negidiitions  of 
Wesleyan  Metliodistn.  Intr(;duction. 

t  Manuscript,  1814. 
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rif^ht  enouf£li  as  to  tlie  man,  but  very  far  on  bis  election  to  otlice  ;  witli  many  otlier 
^v•rong  as  to  tlie  principles.  As  a  politician,  measures  of  minor  significance.  It  is  add- 
be  lias  credit  for  j^reat  foresight,  caution,  ed,  in  proof  of  his  forecast,  that  there  is 
judgment,  ami  what,  but  for  the  inthience  hardly  one  measure  of  his,  by  which  lie  has 
of  religion,  would  degenerate  into  low  cun-  not  personally  profited.  'I'lie  fourteen-year 
ning  ;  and,  ‘  being  fond  of  his  own  meas-  men,  outvoting  the  ‘  grave  and  reverend,’ 
iires,  he  is  naturally  jealous  of  those  of  oth-  but  no  longer  ‘  most  potent  seniors,’  imme- 
ers,  and  not  always  nice,  either  as  to  means  diately  rewarded  his  successful  exertions, 
or  expression,  in  tlie  way  of  opposition.’  by  putting  him  into  the  presidential  chair. 
His  chief  excellence  is  thought  to  lie  in  the  •  to  which  lie  had  paved  for  himself  this 
excheipier  department.  lie  is  mi  fait  at  j  shorter  road.  The  missionary  meetings  re- 
estimates,  and  considerably  up  to  ways  and  [suited  in  the  secretaryship.  Mission  pre- 
means.  Ilis  calculations  can  sehlom  be  im- I  mises  gave  additional  permanency  to  the 
pugned,  and  his  budget  generally  passes  j  othce,  with  a  station  in  London.  And  the 
without  a  division,  although  the  consetpient  I 'J'heological  Institution  inv»)lved  his  ap- 
inonetary  pressure  may  sometimes  elicit  a  poiiitment  to  the  presidency  thereof.  His 
few  murmurs.  It  is  questioned  whether  he  policy,  it  is  remarked,  never  quits  him.* 
has  not  ilevoted  liimself  too  mucli  to  the  i  By  various  coiitrivances,  he  has  managed, 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  ttx)  little  to !  without  directly  trenching  on  Methodist 
judgment,  mercy,  and  truth;  too  much  to  !  hiw,  to  neutralize,  for  the  furtherance  of  his 

the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Connex- 1  designs,  the  itinerant  principle.  Nearly 
ion,  and  too  little  to  the  spiritual  advance  |  half  his  connexional  life  has  been  spent  in 
or  decline  of  the  people;  too  much  to  the  '  London.  The  law-  is,  that  no  man  shall 
pocket,  and  too  little  to  the  heart.  He  is  stay  longer  than  three  years  in  a  circuit, 
more  than  suspected  o|  an  idolatrous  ho-  nor  return  to  it  till  after  the  lajise  of  eight 
mage  hir  the  great  and  rich.  His  vote  fur  years  ;  but,  by  ilividing  London  into  many 
Lord  Sandon  in  IHBB,  is  remembered  against  circuits,  he  has  made  it  possible  for  a  min- 
him  by  others  besides  anti-slavery  men  ;  nor  ister,  like  Cowper’s  fireside  traveller,  to  pass 
do  his  selections  for  the  chair  at  the  annual  a  great  part  of  his  itinerant  career  without 
meetings  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So-  once  getting  into  Ji  railway  train,  or,  like 
ciety  always  escape  animadversion.  He  the  hand  of  a  clock,  to  reach  the  utmost 
may  be  inthienced  by  the  color  of  men’s  circumference  without  straying  from  that 
politics  as  well  as  of  their  money  :  but  in  '  influential  centre.  By  these  and  similar 
the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  he  is  observed  |  arts,  he  has  obtained  such  a  position  as  to 
too  frequently  to  associate  with  himself  men  I  get  himself  and  his  immediate  friends  placed 
ot  large  property  and  little  piety.  His  elo-  on  all  the  connexional  committees.  ’Thus 
(juence  is  of  a  high  order,  but  it  is  that  of  a  the  metropolis  has  become  the  seat  of  em- 
pleader  rather  than  an  orator  ;  and,  espe-  pire  for  the  imptrium  as  well  as  for  the  im- 
cially  in  later  life,  his  public  career  has  perio  ;f  only,  the  former  being  an  ecclesi- 
been  much  more  that  of  a  man  of  business,  astical  affair,  the  council  chamber  is  found, 
than  of  a  minister  of  religion.  Among  the  not  in  Downing-street,  but  iu  the  more  ap- 
coniiexioiial  measures  of  which  he  is  the  au-  propriate  locale  of  lii.^Jwpsguie.  Some  of 
thor,  are  enumerated,— the  sanction  of  or-  the  arts  attributed  to  him  are  vulgar  enough, 
gans  in  chapels;  the  law  which  qualities  and  would  almost  be  dignified  by  being  de- 
ministers  of  fourteen  years’ standing  to  vote  scribed  as  ‘low-  cunning.’  He  waits  till 
in  elections  to  the  ‘  high  oflices’*  of  presi-  others  have  spoken  in  the  Conference,  to 
dent  and  secretary ;  the  holding  of  jiublic  have  the  advantage  of  making  the  last  ini- 
missionary  meetings,  which  began  at  Leeds,  pression.  He  defers,  till  near  the  close  of 
and  winch  was  for  some  time  strongly  op-  nj,  sittings,  when  the  majority  of  the  breth- 
posed  by  many  of  the  older  and  more  iiiflii-  ren  have  gone  home,  his  more  questionable 
ential  ministers  ;  the  appointment  of  a  sep-  measures.  At  the  Conference  of  1813  or 
arate  house  and  premises  for  the  missionary  |S44^  f,ir  instance,  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
secretary  and  the  business  of  the  Missiona-  tained  by  this  wretched  stratagem,  a  veto 
ry  Society  ;  the  esialilishment  of  the  Theo-  the  liondoii  committee,  authorizing 
logical  Institution,  which,  however  desira¬ 
ble  in  itself,  was  carried  with  a  high  hand  ;  *  ‘Fly-Sheets,’  No.  II.,  p.  1."),  respecting 

the  stationing  of  the  president  in  London,  .  i-  it  rw 
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frequent  attend- 
Ilouse  of  Gom¬ 
been  made  sub- 
id  e  is  charored 


them  to  reject  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  i 
after  having  passed  not  only  the  Quarterly  1 
Meeting,  not  only  the  District  meeting,  but  j 
even  the  Conference  itself, — a  point  oppos- 1 
ed  by  different  district  committees  the  year  j 
before,  when  hinted  to  them  in  a  printed  : 
circular.  He  is  regarded  as  having  too! 
much  lost  sight  of  the  true  ends  of  Metho- ! 
dism,  as  a  system  for  the  conversion  of  men,  I 
in  his  prevailing  desire  to  aggrandize  it  in  ! 
theeyesof  the  public.  Hence,  it  is  alleged,  j 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  glare  and  glitter 
about  his  measures.  Every  thing  is  calcu- ' 
lated  to  strike  and  impress.  The  Centen¬ 
ary  Hall  was  designed  to  make  folks  stare. 

‘  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  ?’ 
Every  connexional  office,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  has  participated  in  his  spirit, 
and  been  invested  with  an  authority  chal¬ 
lenging  awe,  and  adapted  to  extort  obedi¬ 
ence  from  fear,  rather  than  to  induce  it 
from  love  ;  he  himself  being  more  feared 
than  loved  by  his  brethren.  His  close  study  j 
of  public  events,  and  his 
ance  in  the  gallery  of  the 
mons,  are  thought  to  have 
servient  to  his  purposes, 
with  having  brought  the  politician  and  the  i 
statesman  into  the  church,  and  with  turning  • 
to  account  any  hint  or  lesson  in  tactics, 
policy,  finance,  or  government,  which  his* 
quick  observation  may  have  picked  up  in  , 
the  purlieus  of  parliament.  It  is  not  denied 
that  his  administration,  ‘  with  all  its  blem¬ 
ishes,’  has  been  productive  of  ‘  great  good  ! 
but  it  is  bitterly  lamented  that  his  line  of 
procedure  has  had  the  effect,  even  within 
the  walls  of  the  Conference,  of  fostering! 
‘  the  spirit  of  suspicion,’  in  place  of  ‘the 
frankness  of  brotherhood.’  In  fine,  so  far ' 
as  the  present  authority  deponeth,  ‘  Dr.  Bun¬ 
ting’s  power  is  unbounded,  and  is  often 
withering  in  its  effect  on  free  discussion, —  ( 
too  great,  indeed,  for  the  safety  of  the  body 
and  for  the  comfort  of  his  brethren  ;  and  he  > 
will  serve  as  a  warning  to  them  in  future,  to  ' 
check  the  risings  of  any  other  aspirant  who  ' 
may  seek  to  tread  in  his  steps.  So  much  : 
for  the  ONE  man  who  is  alone  amidst  the  . 
thousands  of  our  Israel,  standing  like  a  tall ; 
column  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  5cc/i  by 
all  and  over  all.’ 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  man  who  i 
has  mandy  contributed  to  make  Methodism  j 
what  it  has  become  during  the  first  half  of! 
the  nineteetith  century,  is  obviously  one-  I 
sided ;  and,  though,  it  may  be,  perfectly 
true  in  each  particular,  is  so  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  objections,  apart  from  what  is 


praiseworthy,  as  to  produce  an  effect  which 
neither  honest  truth  nor  ecpial  justice  W(»uld 
(juite  warrant.  We  have  seen  each  side  pre¬ 
sented  by  itself:  let  us  now  see  both  sides 
together — if  possible,  a  true  picture  of  the 
whole  man,  nothing  extenuating  nor  setting 
down  aught  in  malice,  'riiere  lies  upon  our 
tableau  anonymous  volume,*  in  which,  un¬ 
der  the  mysterious  heading  ‘  £10  .1;.  *  *  *  * 
*  *  *,’  we  find  a  sketch  of  character  which 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  ap])lying  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  volume  itself  excited, 
on  its  publication,  so  lively  an  interest  in 
Wesleyan  circles,  that  every  one  was  curi¬ 
ous  to  ascertain  the  pen  from  which  it  had 
proceeded  ;  and  we  believe  an  investigation 
not  easily  to  be  paralleled  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  Impiisition,  was  instituted  in 
the  Conference  itself,  with  the  view,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  decide  the  interesting  question. 
For  our  own  part,  we  never  had  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  said  that  only  an 
Apelles  can  paint  an  Alexander  :  sure  we 
are  that  none  but  the  man  himself  could 
paint  with  such  literal  fidelity  as  we  discover 
in  one  of  the  hundred  portraits  of  this  Wes¬ 
leyan  gallery.  Why  the  Conference  should 
have  been  in  such  a  taking  about  these 
‘  takings,’  we  never  could  make  out.  The 
limner  holds  a  free,  yet  faithful  pencil ;  and 
his  sketches,  though  spirited,  are  not  ex¬ 
aggerated  :  even  when  sarcastic,  he  is  not 
acrimonious.  Dr.  Bunting’s  sycophants 
may  foolishly  resent  any  thing  which  in¬ 
timates  his  kinship  to  the  fallen  race  of 
Adam  ;  but  he  is  himself  too  magnanifiious 
to  w'i.sh,  like  Wolsey,  to  be  portrayed  only 
on  the  better  side  of  his  face,  well  aware 
that  such  a  step  w'ould  warrant  less  flatter¬ 
ing  painters  in  exhibiting  the  worse  alone. 
'I'lie  fair-dealing  artist  of  whc>se  full-length 
painting  we  now  propose  to  give  a  reduced 
drawing,  has  avoided  both  extremes.  He 
begins  by  describing  the  gentleman  for 
whose  actual  name,  instead  of  the  needless 
superscription  ‘  This  is  a  lion,’  he  has  sub¬ 
stituted  the  complimentary  symbol  of  .scren 
stars,  as  a  luminary  in  the  VV^esleyan  sky 
which  early  reached  its  zenith.  He  did  not 
rise  to  his  pre-eminent  altitude  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  slow  and  progressive  steps,  but  start¬ 
ed  up  to  it  at  once.  Yet  he  really  disre¬ 
gards  popularity.  Excepting  his  incompar¬ 
able  judgment,  he  is  not  so  much  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  brilliancy  of  any  one  trait,  as  for 
the  rare  combination  and  harmonious  con- 
!  stellation  of  all.  He  has  undertaken  noth- 
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ing  ill  wliich  lie  has  not  succeeded  ;  and, 
severe  as  lie  sometimes  is,  and  not  over 
solicitous  to  heal  a  wound  alter  he  has  made 
it,  he  has  never  violated  a  single  principle 
ot  honor,  justice,  or  the  higher  dignity  ot 
man.  His  influence  has  never  been  known 
to  wane.  His  measures,  always  well  ma¬ 
tured,  are  orenerally  fortified  by  a  case  ol 
necessity  for  their  ultimate  adoption  ;  and, 
thoufrli  sometimes  they  are  prematurely  press¬ 
ed,  and  enforced  with  arguments  more  tak¬ 
ing  and  plausible  than  solid  and  convincing, 
yet  the  multitude  are,  by  skilful  generalship, 
surprised  into  their  adoption.  His  para¬ 
mount  authority  is  admitted,  and  perceived 
to  be  extremely  liable  to  abuse  ;  yet,  how 
has  he  obtained  it  ?  Not  by  fraud,  not  by 
misconduct;  but  by  devoting  his  superior 
talents  to  promote,  not  selfish  objects,  but 
the  best  interests  of  the  Connexion.  Asa 
speaker,  his  peculiar  strength  is  in  reply. 
See  him  in  the  Conference.  There  he  sits 
on  the  platform.  With  hand  behind  ear, 
he  crathers  the  words  of  the  brother  who  is 
speaking.  Are  any  of  his  favorite  views 
impugned,  his  keen  grey  eye  shoots  lynx¬ 
like  along  the  line  of  sound,  and  quails  or 
rouses  the  speaker.  At  length,  all  else  have 
spoken,  and  the  rex  idan  honiinum  Domini¬ 
que  sacerdos  rises  to  his  feet.  All  is  silence 
and  expectation.  The  feelings  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  speakers  refer  ipiite  as  much  to  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  subject ;  and  all  are  sensible 
that  the  ‘  fate  of  the  question  absolutely  hangs 
upon  his  breath.’  He  never  approaches  a 
subject  without  illuminating  it,  and  rarely 
retires  from  the  field  without  conquest ; 
followed  by  the  applauding  smiles  of  his 
friends,  and  leaving  the  opposing  powers  in 
a  state  of  suspense  or  blank  astonishment.  ] 
‘  For  reply,  we  never  heard  a  near  approach 
to  him.  His  replies  are  like  the  set  speeches 
of  some  of  our  first  speakers ;  so  full,  so  regu¬ 
lar,  so  neat,  so  consecutive,  so  pertinent,  so 
easy,  so  ready.’  He  has  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  arbitrary  and  personal  ;  but  he  is  at  least 
disinterested,*  and,  in  a  case  of  culpability, 
will  as  soon  fly  in  the  face  of  a  friend  as  of 
a  Ibe.  ‘  Meet  him  as  an  opponent,  and  he 
is  terrible;  take  him  as  a  friend,  and  sue 
cess  is  certain;  even  to  men  of  minor  talents, 
over  whom  he  may  extend  the  fostering 
shadow  ot  his  wing.’  In  speaking,  nathe- 
less,  he  never  soars,  being  without  the  re¬ 
quisite  pinions, — fancy,  imagination,  genius. 
His  mind  is  purely  metaphysical;  but  he  is 

*  See,  li.nve\er,  ‘Fly-Sheets,’  Ko.  1!.,  p.  5, 
note,  and  p.  ‘22.  See,  a  so,  pp.  7,  8,  fur  a  cuiious 
note. 


always  clear,  luminious,  and  instructive,  dis¬ 
playing  the  results  of  meditation  rather  than 
of  reading.  His  speaking,  ever  spontaneous, 
is  by  turns  pathetic  or  powerful.  In  prayer, 
he  is  remarkably  fervent.  His  writings  are 
few,  and  are  not  likely  to  become  more  nu¬ 
merous.  His  fame  will  never  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  communion  ;  but,  in 
the  list  of  its  men  of  renown,  the  name  of 
Hunting  will  rank  next  to  that  of  Wesley. 


From  the  Lon>Ioa  ttuartcrly  Review. 

8111  FRANCIS  BOND  HEAD  ON  AMERICA. 

IlOCllELAGA  AND  THE  EMIGRANT. 

1.  ! loehelaf^a ;  or,  England  in  the  New 
World.  Edited  by  Eliot  Warburton, 
Esq.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross.’  2  vols.  London.  1S4(). 

2.  The  Emigrant.  By  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  Bart. 
London.  IS4G. 

‘  Hochelaga  ’  puzzled  us  as  much  as 
‘  Ebthen  ’  did  many  fair  readers  of  book-ad¬ 
vertisements.  We  guessed  it  was  a  name 
affixed  by  the  Scandinavian  forerunners  of 
Columbus  to  the  coast  of  North  America, 
or  the  part  of  it  where  they  disembarked — 
and  as  all  young  ladies  are  now  German 
scholars,  they  will  understand  onr  interpre¬ 
tation  of  its  meaning  ;  but  it  turns  out  that 
Iloehclaga  is  an  aboriginal  Indian  name  for 
Canada.  The  name,  however,  is  sonorous, 
and  looks  grand  on  the  title-page  of  a  book 
which  might  have  dispensed  with  anything 
liable  to  be  classed  in  the  category  of  clap¬ 
trap.  The  editor  in  a  very  modest  preface 
intimates  that  the  author  is  a  friend  of  his, 
who  could  not  personally  superintend  the 
printing,  and  who,  though  unwilling  to 
blazon  his  own  name,  felt  that  the  public 
were  entitled  to  some  guarantee  for  the 
character  of  one  whose  work  included  many 
statements  of  a  somewhat  startling  dcscriji- 
tion.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
nameless  writer  is  worthy  of  Air.  Warbur- 
ton’s  friendship,  and  therefore  of  our  full 
confidence.  We  infer  that  he  is  a  regi¬ 
mental  officer,  employed  during  several 
years  past  in  Canada.  His  composition  is 
not  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  ‘  The  Crescent 
and  the  Cross,’  but  it  is  still  very  merito¬ 
rious;  and  his  principles  and  feelings  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  in  every  respect  those  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  English  gentleman.  Without  any 
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regular  arrangement  of  his  materials,  he  has| 
contrived  to  include  in  these  two  little  vol¬ 
umes  a  very  entertaining  view  of  the  scene¬ 
ry  and  the  manners  of  our  Canadian  provin¬ 
ces,  not  a  few  striking  sketchesof  their  past 
history,  and  a  sober  estimate  of  tlie  results 
of  recent  legislation — down  to  the  period  at 
which  he  wrote.  We  are  sorry  that  lie 
dismissed  his  MS.  before  the  great  mea¬ 
sures  of  last  session  had  reached  our  fellow- 
subjects  ill  Ilochelaga;  but  from  his  bright 
picture  of  their  anticipations  as  to  the 
working  of  some  not  old  arrangements  then 
abruptly  overturned,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  he  has  entered  warmly  into  their  pres-| 
ent  feelings  of  alarm  and  despondency.  I 
Mr.  Warburton’s  friend,  though  a  hearty' 
Conservative  and  Churchman,  and  of  course  i 
any  thing  but  an  admirer  of  the  political  in-j 
stitutions  of  the  United  States,  or  approver  | 
of  the  motives,  any  more  than  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  late  Canadian  rebels,  writes 
on  the  transactions  of  the  insurgent  period 
and  of  their  consecpiences,  as  far  as  devel¬ 
oped  under  his  observation,  with  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  a  bystander — with  perfect  temper — 
sorry  evidently  for  much  that  had  been 
done  under  Jkitish  authority,  but  modestly 
willing  to  hope  that  what  vexed  him  might 
have  really  been  considered  matter  of  una¬ 
voidable  necessity  by  the  responsible  ad-! 
visers  of  the  Crown.  Far  different,  it  will  1 
readily  be  supposed,  is  the  tone  in  which  ; 
Sir  Francis  Head  once  more  recurs  to  the  I 
incidents  of  that  short  period  to  which  he  I 
looks  back  as  the  marking  epoch  of  his ; 
own  life — the  two  years  during  which  he  i 
represented  his  Sovereign  in  one  of  our  : 
noblest  dependencies — witnessed  an  unpro-  I 
voked  invasion  of  her  Majesty’s  territory  by  j 
llepublican  Sympathizers,  acting  in  combi- j 
nation  with  her  rebellious  subjects — ap- 1 
pealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  U|)per 
Canada — saw  his  appeal  enthusiastically  j 
received  and  seconded  by  them — suppressed 
insurrection — repelled  invasion,  and  vindi- ' 
cated  and  maintained  the  rights  and  the  hon- 
or  of  the  flag  committed  to  his  trust ;  return¬ 
ing,  with  imminent  hazard  of  his  life, 
through  the  native  State  of  the  ‘Sympa¬ 
thizers/  and  greeted  on  his  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  astoundincr  intelligence  of  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  measures  on  the 
pan  of  ilie  British  Government,  the  obvious 
intention  of  which  was,  as  their  effect  has 
been,  to  rebuke  and  sadden  the  loyal  spirit 
of  Canada,  and  to  instal  not  only  in  the 
trauquillity  of  amnesty,  but  in  the  triumph 
of  legalized  predominance,  the  provincial 


faction  by  whom  the  Queen’s  authority  had 
been  insulted,  her  faithful  servants  massa¬ 
cred,  every  eflort  made  to  dissever  from  her 
Crown  the  magnificent  possessions  so  well 
entitled  to  the  name  of  ‘  England  in  the 
New  World.’  He  assuredly,  if  he  should* 
live  for  thirty  years  to  come,  would  be  as 
incapable  then  as  he  is  now  of  writing 
coolly  on  the^e  subjects;  and  fur,  very  far, 
be  it  from  us  to  (piarrel  with  his  warmth. 
In  that  short  period  was  condensed  for  him 
the  poetry  of  a  lifetime — every  feeling  and 
every  energy  strained  to  tlie  topmost  jiitch 
— hope,  zeal,  gallant  devotion,  generous 
confidence,  the  magic  of  loyal  brother¬ 
hood,  the  exultation  of  conscious  heroism 
and  of  complete  success — to  be  followed 
and  darkly  relieved  by  a  most  disheartening 
series  of  reversals.  Suddenly,  without  soli¬ 
citation  or  expectation — without  ever  hav¬ 
ing  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  any  more  than 
1  of  the  Mitre  of  Canterbury — he  had  been 
appointed  to  a  viceroyaliy  in  British  Amer- 
;  ica.  Repairing  thither,  he  had  been  called 
i  on  to  encounter  difliculties  as  unforeseen 
I  as  his  own  elevation  ;  but  as  he  had  fortu¬ 
nately  been  in  his  earlier  life  trained  and 
exercised  in  arms  under  the  great  Captain, 
these  difliculties  were  not  found  too  severe 
for  his  resources.  As  the  impartial  author 
of*  Ilochelaga’  says,  ‘  the  daring  policy  of 
Sir  Francis  Head  was  eminently  success¬ 
ful.’  As  suddenly,  his  work  done,  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  high  position.  A  title 
of  hereditary  honor  had  been  given  to 
him  :  to  withhold  that  would  have  outraged 

^  O 

the  universal  sentiment  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  grateful  heart  of  the  Sovereifrn 
he  had  so  well  served.  But  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  chill  of  official  discountenance  en¬ 
veloped  him  ;  and  how  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise,  since  he  had  made  himself  the  very 
type  and  symbol  to  all  the  British  colonies 
of  the  principles  which  were  now  to  be  put 
under  ban  1  Since  then  six  years  have 
passed  over  his  head  in  private  obscurity ; 
but  he  is  still  looked  to  with  undiminished 
regret  and  respect  by  the  old  friends  of 
England  in  the  ‘  England  of  the  New 
World  ;’  and  his  heart  beats  in  unison  with 
theirs,  while  the  features  of  his  personal 
I  intercourse  with  them,  and  of  their  adopted 
country,  remain  stamped  in  ineffaceable  vi¬ 
vidness  on  the  memory  and  imagination 
(usually  commensurate)  of  a  man  of  genius 
— a  man  whose  powers  of  description  and 
declamation  are  answ'erable  to  the  keenness 
of  his  eye  and  the  glow  of  his  sentiments, 
and  which,  we  must  at  once  say,  have  never 
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been  displayed  more  brilliantly  than  in 
‘  'I'lie  Emigrant.’ 

We  read  with  gratification  and  benefil 
every  year  many  new  hoicks,  well  worthy  ol 
all  that  their  authors  aspire  to — the  popu¬ 
larity  ot  a  season  or  two.  We  are  pleased 
and  thankful:  we  soon  reatl,  and  we  per¬ 
haps  too  soon  forget  them  ;  but  with  what 
dilVerent  feelings  do  we  turn  the  leaves  of  a 
new  book  when,  after  advancing  a  few 
pages  or  chapters,  it  is,  as  the  Methodists 
say,  ‘  borne  in  upon  us  ’  that  we  hold  in 
our  bauds  a  document  which  is  certain  to 
be  opened  with  unfaded  interest  long  after 
we  as  well  as  the  author  shall  have  ‘joined 
the  majority’ — a  record  which  must  fix  it¬ 
self  into  the  abiding  literature  of  our  lau- 
2uage,  and  be  studied  by  whoever  shall  at¬ 
tempt  in  future  times  to  master  the  history 
of  this  wonderfui  age  of  the  ijritish  empire! 
Such,  we  venture  to  say,  is  the  character 
which  every  mature  reader  will  at  once 
jierceive  to  be  that  of  this  ‘  Emigrant.’ 
From  this  the  future  Malion  will  gather  the 
means  of  enlivening  the  detail  of  our  annals 
—  from  this  the  Macaulay  of  another  day 
will  draw  the  minute  circumstances  which 
preserve  the  very  form  and  image  of  the 
past. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  write  a 
political  article  on  ‘  llochelaga’  and  ‘The 
Emigrant.’  We  are  content  to  recommend 
the  former  work  most  heartily,  in  case  any 
of  our  readers  may  as  yet  be  unacquainted 
with  it,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enrich  our  own  pages  with  .some 
specimens  of  the  other,  which,  from  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances,  as  we  are  told,  can¬ 
not  be  published  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
And,  in  selecting  the.se  specimens,  we 
shall  adhere  for  the  most  part  to  the  purely 
descriptive  chapters  of  the  btnik — leaving 
the  properly  political  ones  to  produce  their 
ow  n  just  impression  upon  those  w  ho  peruse 
them  bye-and-bye  in  the  author’s  own  ar¬ 
rangement,  as  constituting  in  themselves  a 
complete  portraiture  of  a  most  remarkable 
episode  in  British  history — one  to  be  linked 
on,  no  question,  to  great  coming  events. 

\V  e  begin  with  the  beginning — Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Head’s  chapter  entitled  ‘  A  New  Sky  ’ — 
being  his  bold  and  rapid  summary  of  the  to 
him  novel  aspects  of  nature  under  the  cli-] 
mate  of  the  Canadas.  This  chapter  is  an 
excellent  specimen,  not  only  of  his  very  pe¬ 
culiar  talent  lor  painting  with  the  pen,  but 
ot  his  skill  in  bringing  science  down  to  the 
humblest  capacity— a  skill  in  which  he  has 
not  been  surpassed  by  even  the  very  rever¬ 


end  cancrologist  of  Westminster.  What  a 
lecturer  he  would  have  made  for  a  merry 
tilliuing  of  the  British  As.sociation  ! 

‘  However  deeply  prejudiced  an  English¬ 
man  may  be  in  favor  <if  his  own  country,  yet  I 
think  it  is  inqmssible  for  him  to  cros.s  tlie  At¬ 
lantic  without  admitting  that  in  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  of  the  new 
world  Nature  has  not  oidy  outlined  her  works 
on  a  larger  scale,  hut  has  painted  the  whole 
picture  with  brighter  and  more  cosily  colors 
than  she  used  in  delineating  and  in  beautify¬ 
ing  the  old  world.  The  heavens  of  America 
appear  infinitely  higher — the  sky  is  bluer — the 
clouds  are  whiter — the  air  is  fresher — the  cold 
is  intenscr — the  moon  looks  larger — the  stars 
are  brighter — the  thunder  is  loiuler — the  light¬ 
ning  is  vivider — the  wind  is  stronger — the  rain 
is  lieavier — the  mountains  are  higher — the 
rivers  larger — the  forests  bigger — the  plains 
broader;  in  short,  the  gigantic  and  beautiful 
features  of  the  new  w'orld  seem  to  correspond 
very  wonderfully  with  the  increased  locomo¬ 
tive  powers  atid  other  brilliant  discoveries 
which  hav»'.  lately  been  developcil  to  mankind. 

‘The  dilVereuce  of  climate  iii  w'iuter  between 
the  old  and  new  world  amounts,  it  has  been 
estimated,  to  about  thirteen  degree.s  of  latitude. 
Accordingly,  the  region  of  North  .America 
which  basks  under  the  same  sun  or  latitude  as 
Florence,  is  visited  in  winter  w’itb  a  coKl  equal 
to  those  of  St.  Petersburg  or  of  Moscow’;  and 
thus,  w’hile  the  iuhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  wearing  cotton  or  other  light  clothing,  the 
inhabitant  of  the  very  same  latitude  in  the  new 
W’orld  is  to  be  found  either  iiiuldled  close  to  ;i 
stove  hot  enough  to  burn  Ids  eyes  out,  or  muf¬ 
fled  up  in  furs,  with  all  sorts  of  contrivances  to 
preserve  tlie  very  nose  on  his  face,  and  the 
ears  on  bis  bead,  from  being  frozen. 

‘  This  extra  allowance  of  cohl  is  the  efl’ectof 
various  causes — one  of  which  1  will  endeavor 
shortly  to  describe.  It  is  well  known  tliat  so 
far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  300  feet  of  al¬ 
titude  are  about  equal  to  a  degree  ol  latitude; 
accordingly,  that  by  ascending  a  steep  moun¬ 
tain — the  Himalayas,  for  instance — one  may 
obtain,  with  scarcely  any  alteration  of  latitude, 
and  in  a  few  hours,  the  same  change  ol'  tem¬ 
perature  which  would  require  a  long  journey 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  reach  ;  and 
thus  it  appears  that  in  the  hottest  reirions  of 
the  L'lobe  there  exist  impending  stratifications 
I  of  cold  proportionate  in  intensity  to  their  res¬ 
pective*  altitudes.  Now,  as  soon  as  moisture 
or  vapor  enters  these  regions,  in  southern 
countries  it  is  condensed  into  rain,  and  in  the 
winter  of  northern  ones  it  is  frozen  into  snow, 
which,  from  its  specific  gravity,  continues  its 
feathery  descent  until  it  is  deposited  upon  the 
surlhce  of  the  ground,  an  emblem  of  the  cold 
region  from  which  it  has  proceeded.  But  from 
the  mere  showing  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
this  snow  is  as  much  a  stranger  in  the  laud  on 
which  it  is  reposing,  as  a  Laplander  is  who 
[lands  at  Lisbon,  or  as  in  England  a  pauper  is 
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who  enters  a  parish  in  which  lie  is  not  entitled  I 
to  setllenient ;  and.  tlierelore,  ju.sta.s  the  jiarish 
oliicer.-^,  under  the  authority  of’  the  law,  vigor¬ 
ously  jiroceed  to  eject  the  pauper,  so  does  Na¬ 
ture  proceed  to  eject  the  cold  that  has  taken 
tiMDjiorary  jiossession  of  land  to  which  it 
does  not  owe  its  birth;  and  the  process  of 
ejectment  is  as  follows  :  The  suiierincuinheni 
atmosphere,  warmed  by  the  sun,  melts  the 
surface  of  the  snow;  and  as  soon  as  the  former 
has  taken  to  itself'  a  portion  of  the  cold,  ihe 
wind  bringing  willi  it  a  new  atmosphere,  re¬ 
peats  the  operation  ;  and  thus  on,  until  the 
mass  of  snow  is  either  effectually  ejected,  or 
materially  diminished. 

‘But  while  the  combined  action  of  sun  and 
wind  sire  jiroducing  this  simple  lUect  in  the 
old  world,  there  exists  in  the  northern  regions 
of  the  new  world  a  physical  obstruction  to  the 
operation.  1  allude  to  the  interminable  forest, 
through  the  boughs  and  branches  of  which  the 
descending  snow  falls,  until  reaching  the 
ground  it  remains  hidden  from  the  sun  and 
jirotected  from  the  wind  ;  and  thus  every  dsiy’s  | 
snow  adds  to  the  accumulation,  until  the  whole 
region  is  converted  into  an  almost  boundless  1 
ice-house,  from  which  there  slowly  but  contin-  j 
uously  anses,  like  a  mist  from  the  ground,  a  | 
stratum  of  cold  air,  which  the  north-west  jire-  i 
vailing  wind  wafts  over  the  south,  and  which  j 
freezes  every  thing  in  its  way.  The  effect  of  ^ 
air  passing  over  ice  is  curiously  exemplified  on  i 
the  Atlantic,  where,  at  certain  periods  of  the  1 
year,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  often  during  the  j 
night,  there  suddenly  comes  over  every  pas- ! 
sengera  cold  mysterious  chill,  like  the  hand  of  j 
death  itselli  caused  by  the  vicinity  of  a  floating  : 
iceberg.  In  ISouth  America  1  remember  a  tri- 1 
fling  instance  of  the  same  ellect.  1  was  wjilk- 
ing  in  the  main  street  of  San  Jago  in  the  middle  ] 
of  the  summer,  and,  like  every  li^man  or  living 
being  in  the  city,  was  exhausted  by  extreme  ; 
heal,  when  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  some  one  was  ; 
breathing  upon  my  face  with  frozen  lungs.  1 
stopped,  and  turning  round,  perceived  at  a  ; 
little  distance  a  line  of’ mules  laden  with  snow,  | 
which  they  had  just  brought  down  from  the 
Andes.  And  if  tliis  insignificant  cargo — iftbe 
presence  of  a  solitary  little  iceberg  in  the  ocean 
can  produce  the  sensation  1  have  described,  it 
surely  need  hardly  be  observed  how  great 
must  be  the  freezing  effects  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  of  the  north-west  wind  blow¬ 
ing  ov'er  an  uncovered  ice-house,  composed  of 
masses  of  accumulated  snow  sev'eral  feet  in 
thickness,  and  many  hundreds  of  miles  both  in 
length  and  breadth. 

‘  Now  it  is  curious  to  reflect  that — while  every 
backwoodsman  in  America  is  occupying  him¬ 
self,  as  he  thinks,  solely  for  his  own  interest,  in 
clearing  his  location — every  tree  which,  falling 
under  his  axe,  admits  a  patch  of  sunshine  to 
the  earth,  in  an  infinitesimal  degree  softens  and 
ameliorates  the  climate  of  the  vast  continent 
around  him;  and  yet,  as  the  portion  of  cleared 
land  in  North  America,  compared  with  that 
which  remains  uncleared,  has  been  said  scarce- 
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ly  to  exceed  that  which  the  seams  of  a  coat- 
bear  to  the  whole  gtirment,  it  is  evident,  that 
although  the  assiduity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  no  doubt  affected  the  climate  of  North 
America,  tlie  axe  is  too  weak  tin  instrument  to 
produce  any  imjiortiinl  change. 

'  But  one  of  the  most  wonderful  character¬ 
istics  of  Nature  is  the  manner  in  which  she 
often  unobservedly  produces  great  effects  from 
ctiuses  so  minute  as  to  he  tilmosl  invisible ; 
and  accordingly  while  the  human  race — so  far 
as  an  alteration  of  climate  is  concerned — 
are  laboring  almost  in  vain  in  the  regions  in 
question,  swarms  of  little  flies,  strange  as  it 
may  sound,  are,  and  for  many  years  have  been, 
most  materially  altering  the  climate  of  the 
great  continent  of’  North  America. 

‘The  manner  in  which  they  unconsciously 
])erform  this  important  duty  is  as  follows: — 
They  sting,  bite,  and  torment  the  wild  animals 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  especially  in  summer, 
the  poor  creatures,  like  those  in  Abyssinia,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Bruce,  become  almost  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  and  to  get  riil  of  their  assailants, 
wherever  the  forest  hajipened  to  be  on  tire, 
they  rushed  to  the  smoke,  instinctively  know¬ 
ing  quite  well  that  the  flies  would  be  unable  to 
follow  them  there.  The  wily  Indian  observing 
these  movements,  shrewdly  perceived  that  by 
setting  fire  lo  tfie  forest  llie  flies  would  drive  to 
him  his  game,  instead  of  his  being  obliged  to 
trail  in  search  of  it;  and  the  experiment  hav¬ 
ing  proved  eminently  successful,  the  Indians 
for  many  years  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  the 
habit  of  burning  tracts  of  wood  so  immense, 
that  from  very  high  and  scientific  aufhoriiy  1 
have  been  informed,  that  the  amount  of  land 
thus  burned  under  the  influence  of  the  flies  has 
exceeded  many  millions  of  acres,  and  that  it 
has  been,  and  still  is,  materially  changing  the 
climate  of  North  America.’ 

But,  besides  the  effect  that  this  small  ma¬ 
chinery  is  producing  on  the  thermometer, 
it  is  simultaneous! V  working  out  another 
great  operation  of  Nature. 

‘Although  the  game,  to  avoid  the  stings  of 
their  tiny  assailants,  come  from  distant  regions 
to  the  smoke,  and  therein  fall  from  the  arrows 
and  rifles  of  their  human  foes,  yet  this  burning 
of  the  forest  destroys  the  rabbits  and  small 
game,  as  well  as  the  young  of  the  larger  game  ; 
and  therefore,  just  as  brandy  and  whisky  fora 
short  time  raise  the  spirits  of  the  drunkard, 
but  eventually  leave  him  pale,  melancholy, 
ami  dejected,  so  does  this  viciou.'s,  improvid<  nl 
mode  of  poaching  game  for  a  short  time  fat¬ 
ten,  but  eventually  afllict  with  famine  all  those 
who  have  engaged  in  it ;  and  thus,  for  instance, 
the  Beaver  Indians,  who  forty  years  ago  were 
a  powerful  and  numerous  tribe,  are  now  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  one  hundred  men,  who  can 
scarcely  find  wild  animals  enouoh  lo  keep 
ihemselves  alive.  In  short,  the  red  population 
is  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  moose  and  wood  buffalo  on  which 
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their  rorefiithers  Imd  siihsistcd  :  and  as  every 
traveller,  as  well  as  trader,  in  those  various  re- 
uions,  contirms  these  statements,  how  wonder- 
llil  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Almi<rhty.  iiniler  i 
which,  by  the  simple  airency  ol  little  tlies,  not  j 
only  is  the  American  C’onlinent  gradually  uii- 1 
deriroiiig  a  ])rocess  which,  with  other  causes,  j 
will  assimilate  its  climate  to  that  of  Europe,' 
but  that  the  Indians  Mcmsc/tv.s’  are  clearing  | 
and  preparing  their  own  country  for  the  rec.ep-  - 
tion  of  another  race,  who  will  liereatter  gaze  • 
at  the  remains  of  the  elk,  the  bear,  and  the 
beaver,  with  the  stme  feelings  ol’ astonishment  i 
with  which  similar  vestiges  are  discovered  iti  i 
Europt; — the  monuments  ol  a  state  ot  exist- ; 
ence  that  has  passed  away  !’  , 

After  some  more  dissertation  on  the  cli¬ 
mate  (Tcnerallv  of  North  America,  as  con- 
stituting  the  most  extraordinary  leature  in 
its  physical  character — and  especially  on 
the  contrast  between  its  West  Indian  sum¬ 
mers  and  its  Norwegian  winters — becomes 
to  the  Christmas  scenery  of  Canada  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

‘  Even  under  briixht  sunshine,  and  in  a  most 
exhilarating  air,  the  biting  elfect  of  the  cold 
upon  the  face  resembles  the  application  of  a 
strong  aciil ;  and  the  healthy  grin  which  the 
countenance  assumes,  requires — as  I  often  ob¬ 
served  on  those  who  for  many  minutes  had  . 
been  in  a  warm  room  waiting  to  see  me — a  • 
considerable  time  to  relax.  In  a  calm  almost ! 
any  degree  of  cold  is  bearable,  but  the  appli- ' 
cation  of  successive  doses  of  it  to  the  face,  liy  i 
wind,  becomes  occasionally  almost  unbear-  j 
able;  indeed  1  remember  seeing  the  lelt  cheek  j 
of  nearly  twenty  of  our  soldiers  simultaneously  I 
I'rost-bittcn  in  marching  about  a  hundred  yards  j 
across  a  bleak  open  space,  completely  exposed  i 
to  a  strong  and  bitterly  cold  north-west  wind  j 
that  was  blowing  upon  us  all.’  1 

‘Of  late  years,  English  fireplaces  have  been 
introduced  into  many  houses  ;  and  though 
mine  at  'roronio  was  wanned  with  hot  air  from 
a  large  oven,  with  fires  in  all  our  sitting-rooms, 
nevertheless  the  wood  I'or  my  grate,  which 
was  piled  close  to  the  fire,  often  remained  till 
night  covered  with  the  snow  which  was  on  it 
when  first  ileposifed  there  in  the  morning. 
And,  as  a  further  instance  of  the  climate.  I  may 
add,  that  several  times  while  my  mind  tvas 
very  warndy  occupied  in  writing  my  dispatch¬ 
es,  I  found  my  pen  full  of  a  lump  of  stuff  that 
appeared  to  he  honey,  but  which  proved  to  be 
frozen  ink;  again,  after  washing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  I  took  up  some  money  that  had  lain 
all  night  on  my  table,  1  at  first  fancied  it  had 
become  sticky,  until  1  discovered  that  the  sen¬ 
sation  u  ti.s  caused  fiy  its  freezing  to  mv  fingers, 
which,  in  consequence  ol  my  ablutions,  wen* 
not  perfectly  dry.’ 

In  spite  of  this  intensity  of  cold,  the 
powerful  circulation  of  the  lurcrcr  uiiadru- 
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peds  keeps  the  blood  in  their  veins,  as  the 
movement  of  the  waters  .does  the  great 
lakes,  from  freezing;  but  the  human  frame 
nt)t  being  gifted  with  equiil  vigor,  many 
every  winter  lose  their  limbs,  and  some 
their  lives,  from  sheer  cold. 

‘I  one  day  inquired  of  a  fine  ruddy  honest- 
looking  man  who  called  upon  me,  and  whose 
tors  and  insteps  of  each  fool  had  been  trunca¬ 
ted,  how  the  accident  happened  ?  lie  told  me 
that  the  first  winter  he  came  from  England  he 
lost  his  way  in  the  forest,  and  lliat  alter  walk¬ 
ing  for  some  hours,  feeling  pain  in  his  feet,  he 
took  olf  Ids  boots,  and  from  the  flesh  immedi¬ 
ately  swelling,  he  was  unable  to  put  tliem  on 
again.  His  stockings,  which  were  very  old 
:  ones,  soon  wore  into  holes,  and  as  rising  on  his 
insteps  he  was  hurrieilly  proceeding  he  knew 
not  where,  he  saw  with  alarm,  hut  without  feel- 
i  ing  the  slightest  pain,  first  one  toe  and  then 
another  break  off  as  if  they  hail  been  pieces  of 
■  brittle  stick,  and  in  this  mutilated  state  he  con- 
t  tinned  to  advance  till  he  reached  a  path  which 
i  led  him  to  an  inhabited  log-house,  where  he 
I  remained  suffering  great  pain  till  his  cure  wa» 
i  effected. 

I  ‘  On  another  occasion,  while  an  Englishman 
I  was  driving  one  bright  beautiful  day  in  a 
1  sleigh  on  the  ice,  his  horse  suddenly  ran  away, 
and  fancying  he  could  stop  him  better  with¬ 
out  his  cumbersome  fur  gloves  than  with  them, 
he  unfortunately  look  them  off.  As  the  infuri¬ 
ated  animal  at  Ids  utmost  speed  proceeded,  the 
man,  who  was  facing  a  keen  north-west  wind, 
felt  himself  gradually  as  it  were  turning  into 
marble,  tind  by  the  time  he  stopped,  both  his 
Imnds  were  so  completely  and  so  irrecoverably 
frozen  that  he  was  obliged  to  Imve  them  am¬ 
putated. 

‘  Although  the  sun,  from  the  latitude,  has 
considerable  power,  it  appears  only  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  sparkling  snow,  which,  like  the  sugar 
on  a  bridal  cake,  conceals  the  whole  surface, 
'fhe  instant  however  the  fire  of  heaven  sinks 
below  tlie  horizon,  the  cold  descends  from  the 
uppt'r  regions  of  the  atmosphere  with  a  feeling 
iis  if  it  were  poured  down  upon  the  head  and 
I  shoulders  from  a  jug.’ 

If  any  Canadian  artist  aspires  to  rival 
the  famous  sign-posts  of  ‘  Les  (|uatre  Sai- 
sons’  at  Wiesbaden,  he  will  find  Ids  mate¬ 
rials  ready  to  his  hand  in  what  follows  : — 

‘  In  the  Summer,  the  excessive  heat — fhe  vi¬ 
olent  jiaroxysms  of  iliunder — the  parching 
ilroughl — the  occasional  deluges  of  rain — the 
siirlif  of  bright-red,  l)ri:dii-b]ue,  nnd  other 
gaudy-plumaged  birds — ol'  fhe  brilliant  hum¬ 
ming-bird,  and  of  innumerable  fire-flies  that  at 
night  appear  like  the  n  lleclion  upon  earth  of 
the  stars  shining  above  them  in  tlie  heavens, 
would  almost  persuade  the  emigrant  tliat  he 
was  living  within  the  tropics. 

‘As  Autumn  approaches,  the  various  trees 
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of  the  forcFt  assume  hues  of  every  sliade  ol 
red,  yellow,  and  hrowii,  of  the  most  vivid  de- 
KcrijUioii.  'I'he  air  uradually  hecomes  a 
healtliv  and  delitrhlful  mixture  of  sunshine  and 
frost,  and  the  golden  sunsets  are  so  many  glo¬ 
rious  a^semhlages  of  clouds — some  like  moun¬ 
tains  of  white  wool,  others  of  the  darkest  hues 
— and  of  hroad  rays  of  yellow,  of  crimson, 
and  of  golden  light,  tvhich  without  intermixing 
radiate  upuards  to  a  great  height  from  llie 
])oint  of  the  horizon  at  which  the  deep  red  lu¬ 
minary  is  about  to  disappear. 

‘As  the  Winter  approaches  tlic  cold  daily 
strengihens,  and  helbre  the  branches  ol‘  the 
trees  ami  tln^  stirface  ol'  the  country  become 
white,  every  living  being  seems  to  be  sensible  j 
of  the  temperature  that  is  about  to  arrive,  i 
The  iraudy  birds,  humming-birds,  and  fire- 
llies,  depart  first;  then  follow  the  pigeons  ;  the  I 
wihl-fowl  take  refuge  in  the  lakes — until  scarce¬ 
ly  a  bird  remains  to  lu^  seen  in  the  forest. 
{Several  of  the  animals  seek  refuge  in  warmer 
regions ;  and  even  the  shaggy  bear,  whose 
coat  seems  warm  enough  to  re.sist  any  degree 
of  cold,  instinctively  looks  out  in  time  for  a 
hollow  tree  into  which  he  may  leisurely  climb, 
to  hang  in  it  during  the  winter  as  inanimate 
as  a  flitch  of  bacon  i'rom  the  ceiling  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  farm-house  ;  and  even  many  of  the  fishes 
make  their  tleep -water  arrangements  for  not 
coming  to  the  surface  of  the  rivtr.s  and  harbors 
during  the  period  they  are  covered  with  ice. 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  cheerful  brightness  of 
the  winters  sun,  I  always  felt  that  there  was; 
something  indescribably  awful  and  appalling 
in  till  these  bestial,  birdal,  and  piscal  precau- > 
tions ;  and  yet  it  i.s  with  pride  that  one  observes 
that  while  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  ’> 
of  the  field,  one  after  another,  are  seen  retreat¬ 
ing  before  the  approaching  winter  like  women  I 
and  children  before  an  advancing  army,  the  i 
Anglo-Saxon  nice  stand  firm  : — and  indeed  j 
they  are  quite  right  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  the  i 
wither,  when  it  does  arrive,  turns  out  to  be  a  i 
season  of  hilarity  and  of  healthy  enjoyment.  1 
Not  only  is  the  whole  surlacc  of  the  ground,  j 
including  roads  and  paths  of  every  dcscrip-  ; 
tion,  beautifully  macadamized  with  a  covering  i 
of  snow,  over  which  every  man’s  horse,  with 
tinkling  helks,  can  draw  him  and  his  f.unily  in 
a  sleigh  ;  hut  every  harbor  becomes  a  national 
playground  to  ride  on,  and  every  river  an  ar¬ 
terial  road  to  travel  on. 

‘In  till  directions  running  water  gradually 
congeals.  The  mill-uheel  becomes  covered 
with  a  frozen  torrent,  in  which  it  remains  as  in 
a  glass  case;  and  I  have  even  .seen  small  wa¬ 
terfalls  begin  to  freeze  on  both  .sides,  until  the 
cataract,  arrested  in  its  fidl  by  the  power  ot 
heaven,  i.s  converted  for  the  season  into  a  solid 
mirror.  Although  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  great  lakes  is  infinitely  below 
freezing,  yet  tlio  restless  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waves  prevent  their  congt  lalion.  As  a  Irirting 
iastance,  however,  of  tiieir  disposition  to  do 
so,  1  may  mention  that  during  the  two  winters 
1  was  at  I'oronta,  I  made  a  rule  from  wiiich 


I  never  departed,  to  walk  every  morning  to  the 
end  of  along  wooden  ]>ier  thatraii  out  into  the 
unfrozen  waters  of  the  lake.  In  wimly  wea¬ 
ther  and  during  extreme  cohl  the  water,  in 
dashing  Jigainst  this  work,  rose  in  the  air; 
but  before  it  could  reach  me  it  often  1‘roze,  and 
thus,  without  w’etting  my  cloak,  tla^  drops  of 
ice  used  to  fall  harmless  at  my  leet.  lint  al¬ 
though  the  grcjit  lake,  for  want  of  a  moment’s 
tranquillity,  cannot  congeal,  yet  for  hundreds 
of  miles  along  its  shores  tlie  w'aves,  as  they 
break  on  the  ground,  instantly  freeze — ami 
this  operation  continuing  by  night  tis  well  as 
by  day,  the  quiet  shingled  beach  is  converted 
throughout  its  whole  length  into  high,  sharp, 
jagged  rocks  of  ice,  over  wdiich  it  is  occasion¬ 
ally  rlilficult  to  climb.  1  was  one  day  riding 
with  a  snallle-bridle  on  the  glare  ice  of  the 
great  bay  of'  'roronto,  on  a  horse  I  had  just 
purchased,  without  having  been  made  aw’are 
of'  his  vice,  which  I  afierw’ards  learned  had 
been  the  cause  of  a  serious  accident  to  hi.s 
j  late  master,  when  he  suddenly,  una.sked,  ex- 
j  plained  it  to  me  by  running  ;uvay.  On  one 
j  side  of  me  was  the  ojien  water  of'  the  lake,  in- 
j  to  which  il'  I  had  ridden,  I  should  tdmost  in- 
i  stanlly  have  l»een  covereil  with  a  coating  of 
j  ice  as  white  as  that  on  a  candle  that  has  just 
I  received  its  first  dip;  while  on  every  oilier 
1  side  I  was  surrounded  by  these  jagged  rocks 
i  of  ice,  the  narrow'  passes  through  which  1  was 
i  going  much  too  fast  to  be  able  to  investigate. 

'  My  only  course,  therefore, was  to  force  my  horse 
round  and  round  w’ithin  the  circumference  of 
the  little  troubles  that  environed  me,  atid  this 
I  managed  to  do,  every  time  diminishing  the 
circle,  until,  before  I  \vas  what  Sydney  Smith 
termed  •‘squirrel-minded/’  the  animal  became 
sufficiently  tired  to  stoji. 

‘  The  scene  on  tht.se  frozen  harbors  and 
bays  in  winter  is  very  interesting.  Sleighs,  in 
w'hich  at  least  one  young  representative  of  the 
softer  sex  is  generally  seated,  are  to  be  seen 
and  heard  ilriving  and  tinkling  across  in  vari¬ 
ous  directions,  or  occasionally  standing  still  to 
w  itness  a  trotting-match  or  some  other  amuse¬ 
ment  on  the  ice.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene 
here  and  there  are  a  few  dark  spots  on  the 
surface  wiiich  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  even 
when  approached,  until  I'rom  beneath  the  con- 
;  fused  mass  there  gradually  arises,  with  a  mild 
‘‘  W  hy-disiurb-me  ?”  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance,  the  red  f'ace  and  shaggy  head  of  an 
Indian,  who  for  hour.s  has  been  lying  on  his 
stomach  to  spear  fish  through  a  small  hole 
which,  for  that  purpose,  he  has  cut  through 
the  ice.  In  other  parts  are  to  be  seen  groups 
of  men  occupied  in  sawing  out  for  sale  large 
cubical  blocks  of  ice  of  a  beaulif'ul  bluish  ap¬ 
pearance,  piled  upon  each  other  like  dressed 
Eath-slones  for  building.  The  water  oi  vvhich 
this  ice  is  composed  is  as  clear  as  crysttil,  re¬ 
sembling  that  which  has  lately  been  imported 
to  England  as  w’ell  as  to  India,  and  which  has 
become  a  new'  luxury  of  general  use.’ 

We  have  now  a  charminfr  bit  of  lecture 
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on  the  most  delightful  novelty  of  our  own  ^  immense  quantities  of  Wenham  ice,  and  who 
Loudon  summer— the  Wtnhani  ice:—  i  qniio  well  that  cold  ice  will  meet  the 

i  markets  in  India,  while  the  warmer  article 

,  ,  ,  1.1-  'melts  on  the  inissa<re.  talk  of  their  “  cro|)s  of 

‘  1  hiWC  ..|un  been  imiuscd  at  nhservins;  ..^1, 

bow  iM.i.e.  loc-t!y  (bo  ibe.yy  f!  ><-e  is,  practical  y  ^  ,  j,.  , 

speakiniT,  understood  m  Kiigland.  1  eople ' 

til  Ik  of  ils  hcinfr ‘-as  hot  as  fire,’' and  “as  cold  I  „  •  i  i  i-  , 

as  ice,”  just  as  if  tlte  temperature  ol-each  were  ,  herahnir  ot  a  chapter 

a  fixed  cpiantity.  whereiis  there  are  us  many  *  1^  he  hjinigrant’s  Lark,’  we  confess  we  an- 
temperatures  ot  tire,  and  ;is  many  temperatures  j  ticipated  the  det.iils  of  some  spirited  episode 
of  ice,  as  tltcre  are  climates  on  the  liice  of  the  in  the  personal  history  of  I,iieutenaul-(iov- 
glohe.  The  heat  ol  hoiling  water  is  a  fixed  ernor  Sir  F.  15.  Head;  but  no — it  is  a  sim- 
qimntity,  and  an}  attempt  to  make  water  hot-  humble  story  about  a  poor  emigrant 
ter  than  “boiling”  only  creates  steam,  whicli '  ‘  ,,,  .  n  o-  i'  •  >  •  . 

a-  a- c  .  ...  r.  f  n..a  1 — *^‘‘^1  ''‘^h  all  Sir  r  rancis  s  (piaiut- 

rhes  oil  Irom  the  top  exactly  as  last  as,  and  .  , 

exactly  in  the  proportion  to,  the  amount  of  heat,  I  humor,  and  that,  as  is  so  often  the 

be  it  great  or  .small,  that  is  applied  at  the  hot-  case  with  him,  delightfully  mellowed  with  a 
tom.  !  subdued  and  amiable  pathos  : — 

‘  Now.  for  want  of  half  a  moment's  reflection,  j 

people  in  England  are  very  prone  to  believe  i  ‘  Henry  Patterson  and  his  wife  Eli/abelh 
Ihtil  water  catinot  be  made  colder  than  ice ; '  stiiled  from  the  Tower  in  die  yetir  1834,  as 
and  accordingly,  if’  a  good-humored  man  sue- '  emigrants  on  board  a  vessel  heavily  laden  with 
Cecils  in  filling  his  ice-house,  he  feels  satisfied  pa.sscngers.  and  bound  to  Ciueliec. 
that  his  ice  is  as  good  as  any  other  man’s  ice  ; !  *  Patterson  was  an  intimate  friend  of  a  noted 

in  short,  tlnu  ice  is  ice,  and  that  there  is  no  use  bird-catcher  in  London  called  Charley  Nash, 
in  any  body  attempting  to  deny  it,  Hut  the  truth  ;  Now  Nasli  had  ileterinined  to  make  his  friend 
is,  that  the  lemperature  ol‘  thirty-two  degrees  ;  a  present  of  a  good  sky-lark  to  take  to  Canada 
of  Fahrenheit,  that  at  which  water  freezes,  is  i  with  him;  but  not  having  what  he  called  “a 
only  the  commenceiiu  nt  of  an  operation  tl.at  ■  real  good  un  ”  among  ids  collection,  he  went 
is  almo.'t  infinite  ;  lor  aller  its  congelation  wa- ,  into  the  country  on  purpose  to  trap  one.  In 
ter  is  a.s  comj.etcnt  to  continue  to  receive  cold  this  efl'ort  he  succeeiied,  but  when  he  returned 
as  it  was  when  it  was  fluid.  The  application  to  London  he  found  that  his  friend  Patterson 
of  cold  to  a  block  of  ice  docs  not  therefore,  as  ,  had  embarked,  and  that  the  vessel  had  sailed 
in  the  case  of  heat  applied  beneath  boiling  a  lew  hours  before  he  reached  tlie  Tower 
water,  ciiuse  wliat  is  added  at  one  end  to  fly  ■  Stairs.  He  therefore  jumped  on  board  a 
out  at  the  other ;  but  on  the  contrary,  tlie  extra  ;  steamer  that  was  starling,  and  overtook  the 
cold  is  added  to  and  retained  by  the  mass,  and  |  ship  just  as  she  reached  Gravesend,  where  he 
thus  the  temperature  of  the  ice  falls  with  the  I  hired  a  small  boat,  and  then  sculling  along- 
temperature  of  the  air,  until  in  Lower  Canada  ^  side,  he  was  soon  recognized  by  Patterson  and 
it  occasionally  sinks  to  forty  deurces  below  his  wife,  who,  with  a  crowd  of  other  male  and 
zero,  or  to  seventy-two  degrees  below  tfie  tern-  J  female  emigrants,  of  all  ages,  were  taking  a 
peraturc  of  ice  just  conirealed.  It  is  evident,  !  last  farewell  of  the  various  objects  whicli  the 
therefore,  that  if  two  ice-houscs  were  to  be  |  vessel  was  slowly  passing.  “  Here’s  a  bird  for 
filled,  the  one  with  the  former,  say  (huiada  ice,  i  you,  Harry,”  said  Nash  to  Patterson,  as,  sland- 
and  the  other  with  the  latter,  say  Engli.sh  ice,  |  ing  up  in  the  skiff,  he  look  the  frightened  enp- 
the  difference  between  the  quantiiyof  cold  |  live  out  of  his  hat,  “and  if  it  sings  as  well  in  a 
stored  up  in  each  would  be  as  appreciable  as  i  cage  as  it  did  just  now  in  the  air,  it  will  be  the 
the  diflbrence  between  a  cellar  full  of  gold  and  '  best  you  have  ever  heard.”  Patterson,  de- 
a  cellar  full  of  copper ;  in  short,  the  intrinsic  |  scemfing  a  few  steps  from  the  gang-way, 
value  of  ice,  like  that  of  metals,  depends  on  stretched  out  his  hand  and  received  the  bird, 
the  investigation  of  an  assayer — that  is  to  say,  i  which  he  immediately  called  Charley^  in  rc- 
a  cubic  fool  of  Lower  Canada  ice  is  infinitely  i  membrance  of  his  faithful  friend  Nash, 
more  valuable,  or  in  other  w’ords,  it  contains  i  ‘In  the  Gulfof  t>t.  Lawrence  the  vessel  was 
infinitely  more  cold,  than  a  cubic,  foot  of' Upper  |  wrecked:  almost  every  tiling  was  lost  except 
Canada  ice,  which  again  contains  more  cold  tlie  lives  of  the  crew  and  passengers ;  and  ac- 
than  a  cubic  foot  of  Wenham  ice,  which  con- 1  cordingly,  w’hen  Patterson,  with  his  wife  hang- 
tains  infinitely  more  cold  than  a  cubic  foot  of  ing  heavily  on  his  arm,  landed  in  Canada,  he 
English  ice;  and  thus,  although  each  of  these  was  destitute  of  every  thing  he  had  owned  on 
lour  cubic  feet  of  ice  has  precisely  the  same  hoard  excepting  Charley,  whom  he  had  pre- 
shape,  they  each,  as  summer  approaches,  di-  j  served  and  afterwards  kept  for  three  days  in 
ininish  in  value,  that  is  to  say,  they  each  grad-  j  tlie  foot  of  an  old  stocking, 
nally  lose  a  portion  of  their  cold— untillong  i  ‘After  some  few  sorrows,  and  after  some 
bi  lbre  the  Lower  (.Canada  ice  has  melted,  tfie  |  little  time,  Patterson  settled  himself  at  Toron- 
Kngli.sh  ice  lias  been  converted  into  lukewarm  ;  to,  in  the  lower  part  of  a  small  house  in  King 
wafer.  The  above  theory  is  so  clearly  under-  street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town, 
stooil  in  Norih  America,  that  the  inhabitants  where  he  worked  as  a  shoemaker.  His  shop 
of  Loslon,  who  annually  store  for  exportation  had  a  soutliern  aspect ;  he  drove  a  nail  into 
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the  outside  of  hi;j  window,  ami  regularly  every  and  then,  Avith  a  waxed  thread  in  each  hand, 
morning,  just  bvlore  he  sat  uj)on  his  stool  to  sudderdy  exlending  his  elbows  like  a  seara- 
coinnienre  his  daily  work,  he  caiel’ully  hung  inouch,  three  times  was  he  interrupted  in  his 
iiposi  tiiis  nail  a  common  sky-lark’s  cage,  which  work  by  people  who  each  separately  oll’ered 
liad  a  solid  back  ol‘  dark  wood,  with  a  bow  or  him  one  hundred  ilollars  for  his  lark  ;  an  old 
small  wire  orchestra  in  IVont,  upon  the  bottom  j  larmer  repi'atedly  oll'ered  him  one  hundred 
of  which  tlierr;  was  to  be  seen,  wlnmever  it  acres  of  hind  for  him  ;  and  a  j)oor  Sussex 
could  he  procured,  a  fresh  sod  ol’  green  turf,  j  carter  who  had  imprudently  stopped  to  hear 
‘  As  Charley’s  wings  were  of  no  use  to  him  |  him  sing,  was  so  completely  overwhelmerl  with 
in  this  prison,  the  only  wholesome  exercise  he  :  alfection  and  maUuhe  du  paya.  that,  walking 
could  take  was  by  hojiping  on  and  otf  his  little  I  into  the  shop,  he  cdlered  Ibr  him  all  he  pos- 
Btage  ;  and  this  sometimes  he  could  continue :  sessed  in  the  world,  his  horse  and  carl;  but 
to  do  most  cheerfully  for  hours,  stopping  oidy  j  Patterson  would  sell  him  to  no  one.’ 


occiisionally  to  dip  his  bill  into  a  small  square 
tin  box  of  water  suspended  on  one  side,  and 
then  to  raise  it  tor  a  second  or  two  towards 
the  sky.  As  soon,  howi'ver,  as  (and  only 
when)  his  spirit  moved  him,  this  feathered 
captive  again  hopped  ujion  his  stage,  and 
there,  standing  on  a  bit  of  liritish  sidl,  with 
his  little  neck  extended,  his  small  head  slightlv 


We  infer  that  Henry  Patterson  turned 
j  out,  like  many  others  of  his  class,  when 
;  Sir  F.  Head  called  on  the  liegemen  of  the 
I  Crown  to  withstand  :md  chastise  the  ‘  Syin- 
j  pathi/.ers,’  and  that  the  poor  cohhler  was 
slain  in  liis  humble  elTori  to  discharge  what 


turned,  his  drooping  win*.'s  gently  lluttering,  j  iic  was  so  unenlightened  as  to  regard  as  iiis 
his  bright  black  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  I  duty.  The  historiati’s  method  of  alluding 
distant  deep,  dark  blue  Camuia  sky,  he  com- j  to  the  fact  is  higlily  characteristic,  it  must 
menced  his  unpremeditated  morning  song,  his  allowed— as  much  so  as  iiis  Excellency’s 
extempore  nuitin  prayer.  j  procedure  in  consequence  thereof. 

‘  The  elVect  of  his  thrilling  notes,  of  his  shrill  i 


joyous  song,  of  his  pure,  unadulterated  Eng-  j  ‘  On  a  certain  evening  of  October,  1837,  the 
lish  voice  upon  the  people  ol  Canada  can  j  shutters  of  Patterson’s  shop-w'indows  were 
jirobably  be  imagined  by  those  only  wMio  ^  juilf  dosed,  on  account  of  his  having  that 
either  by  adversity  have  been  prematurely  ^  morning  been  accidentally  shot  dead."’  The 
weaned  trom  their  mother  country,  or  w  ho.  |  prospects  were  thus  suddenly  ruined, 

from  long  continued  absence  and  from  hope;  per  hopes  blasted,  her  goods  sold,  and  1  need 
deferred,  have  learned  in  a  foreign  land  to  hardly  say  that  I  made  niyself  the  owner— the 
appreciate  the  inestimable  blessings  ot  their  lonl  and  master  ol' poor  Pattcr.-oifs  lark, 
father-land,  of  their  parent  home.  All  sorts  i ^y^s  my  earnest  desire,  if  possible,  to 
ol  men,  riding,  driving,  walking,  propelled  by  better  his  condition,  and  I  certainly  felt  very 
urgent  business,  or  sauntering  for  ajipetite  or  ppoml  to  possess  him  ;  but  somehow  or  other 
amusement,  as  if  by  word  of  command,  slop-  Charley-is-my-darling  ”  sort  of  feeling 

ped,  spell-bound,  to  listen,  for  more  or  less  evidently  was  not  reciprocal.  Whether  it  was 
time,  to  the  inspired  warbling,  to  the  joyful  that  in  the  conservatory  of  Government  House 
hallelujahs  ol  a  common  homely-dressed  Eng-  Toronto  Chtirley  rnissvd  the  sky — whether 
lish  lark  !  llelormers,  as  they  leaned  tow'ards  ||j.^  di.'liked  the  movement,  or  rather 

hint,  heard  nothing  in  his  enchanting  melotly  of  movement,  in  my  elbows — or  whether 

which  even  they  could  desire  to  improve.  1  iVom  some  mysterious  feelings,  some  strange 
believe  that  in  the  hetirts  ol  the  most  obdurate  Ptucy  or  misgiving,  the  chamber  of  his  little 
Radicals  he  reanimated  feelings  of  youthful  niind  was  hung  with  black,  I  can  only  say  that 
attachment  to  their  mother  country ;  and  that  during  the  three  months  he  remained  in  my 
even  the  trading  \  ankee,  in  whose  country  service  1  could  never  induce  him  to  ojien  his 
birds  of  the  most  gorgeous  phnmige  snullle  ,„„,jth,  and  that  up  to  the  last  hour  of  my  de- 
rather  than  sing,  must  have  acktiowledged  parlurc  he  would  never  sing  to  me. 
that  the  heaven-horn  talent  of  fhi,s  little  bird  .()u  leaving  Canada  1  gave  bim  to  Daniel 
unaccountably  warmed  the  Anglo-Saxon  blooil  an  bonest,  faithful,  loyal  friend,  who 

that  tlowcd  in  his  veins.  1  inust  own  that,  al-  |,ad  accompanied  me  to  the  jirovince.  His 
though  I  always  retrained  trom  joining  Char-  s'tation  in  life  wa.s  Jibouf  equal  to  tlait  of  poor 
ley’s  motley  audience,  yet,  while  he  was  sing-  Patterson ;  and  jiccordingly,  so  soon  tis  the 
ing,  1  never  rode  by  him  without  aeknowledg-  i.jrd  was  hung  by  him  on'  the  outside  of  bis 
ing,  as  he  stood  with  his  outstretched  nec.k  lanuble  dwelling,  he  began  to  sing  again  as 
looking  to  heaven,  that  he  w.is  (at  all  events  ^  cxcpnsiiely  a.s  ever.  He  continued  to  ^o  .>-0  till 
for  hH  size)  the  most  powerful  a.ivocate  lot  through  tSir  George  Artimr’s  administration. 
Church  and  State  m  her  Maje.^ty’s  domimons  ;  He  sang  till  the  time  Lord  Du.  iiam  was  at 
and  that  Ins  eloquence  was  as  sti'ongly  appre-  ^vork— he  sang  ifu  r  the  Legislative  Council 
mated  by  others,  Path>rson  received  many  — ihe  E.xecutive  Council— the  House  of  As- 
convincing  prools.  '^•mbly  of  the  province  had  cea.^eil  for  <  vi'r  to 

‘Three  times  as  he  sat  beneath  the  cage,  -xisi — he  .sang  all  the  while  the  Imperial  Par- 
proud  as  latcder,  y'el  hammering  away  al  a  iiamenl  were  framing  and  agreeing  to  an  Act 
*flioe-£ole  lying  in  purgatory  on  his  lap-stone,  oy  which  even  the  name  of  L'pptr  Canada 
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was?  to  ceape  to  exist — lie  sang  all  the  while 
Lonls  John  Uus.sell  anti  Sydenham  were  ar- 
ranirintr,  elleciii'^,  and  periietnalinjr  upon  the 
United  I’rovinces  of  Canada  tlie  hnnel’id 
(lominalion  of  whai  diey  ealleil  “  responsihle 
government and  then,  feeling  that  the  voice 
of  an  Knglish  lark  could  no  longer  he  of  any 
eervice  to  that  noble  portion  of  her  Majesty’s 
dominions — he  died. 
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ron,  Erie,  ami  Ontario — several  the  Falls  of 
Niagara — all  praiseil  the  climate;  ‘’and  yea,’* 
saiil  I  tt)  myself,  as  sdisorhed  in  deep  melan¬ 
choly  I  imperfectly  listened  to  their  descrip¬ 
tions  in  detad,  'Oind  yet  ln)\v  is  it  that  in  ihe 
roreground  of  this  splemlitl  picture  1  can  no 
where  see  the  Uriti>h  Flag  Except  hy  its 
powerful  iidluence.  how  can  1,  inexperienced 
and  un.>;upporteil,  expect  to  stand  against  the 


‘Orris  sent  me  his  skin,  hi.s  skull,  and  his  l  dil]iculti»*s  which  arc  ;d)out  to  assail  me  ?  Ex- 
legs.  I  took  them  to  the  very  best  artist  in  j  cept  hy  its  eloquence,  how  c;in  I  advocate  the 
London — the  gentleman  who  slull's  for  the  j  glorious  institutions  of  our  country  ?  Except 
Briii.sh  .Museum — who  told  me,  to  my  great 'under  its  blessing,  how  can  I  even  ho])e  to 
joy’,  that  these  remains  w’ere  perfectly  uninjur-  j  prosper  ?  With  nothing  to  look  up  to,  and  no- 
cd.  After  listening  with  great  professional  in- j  thing  to  tlie  umler,  an  iidmira.l  might  as  well 
terest  to  the  case,  he  promised  me  that  he  ;  atteinjU  to  fight  ;i  ship  without  a  pennant,  or 
would  exert  his  utmost  talent ;  and  in  about  a  |  to  go  to  s<‘a  in  a  ship  w’ilhout  a  bottom,  as  that 
month  Charley  returned  to  me  with  unruHleil  i  I  should  vaiidy  undertake  to  govern  ('anadu 
jilumage,  standing  again  on  the  little  orches- j  from  ii  house  with  nothing  on  its  roof  to  greet 
ira  of  his  ciige,  with  hi.-?  mouth  open,  looking]  the  winds  of  heaven  hut  stacks  of  reeking 
upwards — in  short,  in  the  attitude  of  singing,  |  chimneys,” 

just  as  1  Imve  tle.^criheil  him.  j  ‘  In  building,  I  know  (juite  well  that  it  is 

‘  I  hav’c  had  the  whole  covered  w’ith  a  large  ,  to  commence  by  laying  what  is  vulgarly 
glass  case,  and  upon  the  dark  w’ooden  hack  o(  .  ooHod  the  foundation  stone  ;  however,  1  deter- 
the  cage  there  is  pasted  a  ])iece  of  white  p;i- !  o,j„,.,l  that  I  would  begin  to  build  my  political 
per,  upon  which  I  have  written  the  lollowmg  ;  o,lif,ee  from  the  top,  and  accordingly  in  due 
words:  I  hin  fjctrlc,  taken  to  Canada  hy  «  I  time  there  appeare«i  on  the  roof  of  (Jovern- 
poor  Emigrant,  was  shipwrecked^  in  the  JV.  |  House,  first,  half  a  dozen  workmen  mys- 
Eawreuce,  and  after  singing  at  laronto  for  j  teriously  hammering  tiway,  as  if  at  their  own 
nine  years,  died  there  on  the  \  Uh  oj  March, ;  pi^ips-^  tPon  a  tall  strait  staff  wearing  a  small 
184d,  unicersatly  regretted.  Home  !  Home  !  foraging  cap  on  its  hcatl  appeared,  as  if  it  had 
sweet  Home  j  ptartcil  up  by  magic,  or  like  a  mu.shroom  had 

!  risen  in  the  night ;  and  la.stly.  an  artilleryman, 
This  little  story  has  tempted  us  into  tlie  in  his  bluejacket  and  red  culfs,  was  seen,  with 
border-land  of  politics— but  not  surely  so  |  extended  arms,  to  haul  up,  hand  over  head,  and 
as  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  bird-fancying  fluttering  in  the 

Kx»lta<lo.  \Vc  are 'ilVaid  we  ca.i.mt  pro- I' ^ 
niise  ritiite  as  much  for  our  next  (iiiotatiuti. !  ’  What  were  in,  own  feehuos  when  I  first 

XT  I  I  c  cj-  •  behehl  this  guardian  angel  hovering  over  mv 

Nevertheless,  we  fa.icy  even  S.r  I  raucis  ;  r,u|,or  not  .livuloe,  hut  the  sensa- 

Head  s  stillest  political  opponentN  uill  (now  j  itcreated  throughout  the  Province  I  need 
that  his  days  of  governorship  are  so  welU  pot  fear  to  describe.  “ 'Fhere’s  no  mistaking 
over)  bear  with  his,  however  weak  and  fe- ;  what  that  means  !”  exclaimed  an  ohl  Canadian 
verish,  enthusiasm  about  what  was  to  him  i  colonel  of  militia  who  happened  to  be  standing 
the  sacred  symbol  of  a  creed  that  they  i  with  a  group  of  his  comrades,  at  the  moment 

would  consign  to  the  same  department  of  ’A®  artilleryman  finished  his  job.  ^ow 
ai  T>  1  M  11  .  •  .1  what’s  the  use  of  that,  1  should  lust  like  to 

t  ie  Brilis  i  .Museuu.  wluch  mult, ’r.-.l  n  well-known  eu,, porter  of 

skill  of  1  liaruoli  and  tlie  wig  of  Potipliar.  j  repyl,lionn  principles.  However,  the  latter 
We  are  about  to  plunder  a  chapter  culled  I  observation  was  but  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
‘  The  British  Flag  —  i  for  the  truth  is,  that  the  sight  of  the  British 

'  Flag  extinguished  rather  than  excited  all  nar- 
‘On  my  arrival  at  Toronto,  people  from  all  i  row  jealousies,  all  angry  feelings,  all  party  dis¬ 
parts  of  the  Province,  propelled  by  a  variety  ■  tinclions, all  provincial  animo.sities.  Itsglorious 
of  feelings  which  they  could  not  control,  were  history  rusheil  through  the  mind  and  memory 
seen  centripedally  riding,  driving,  or  walking  i  to  the  heart  of  almost  every  one  who  beheld  it. 
towanls  Government  House.  One,  in  pure  ! 'fhe  Irish  Catholic,  the  Orangeman,  the  Scotch 
English,  described  to  me  the.  sistonishing  luxu- (  Presbyterian,  the  .Methoilisi,  the  English  re- 
ritmee  of  the  western  district ;  another,  in  a  ]  former,  tlse  voters  for  ballot,  for  universal 
strong  Irish  brogue,  the  native  beauty  of  Laki' j  suffnige,  for  respon.*ilf!e  governrmmt,  or,  in 
Simcoe ;  another,  in  broad  Scotch,  exj)lained  other  terms,  for ‘‘No  Governor,”  for  liberty 
to  me  tbe  value  of  the  timber  trade  on  tbe  ()t-  and  equality’,  and  fi)r  other  theoreticiil  ii 


tawa  ;  one  confulently  assured  me  that  in  Ins 
district  there  were  veins  of  co.il — another 
hinted  at  indications  of  copper — one  raved 
about  a  fishery — another  was  in  raptures  about 
the  college— some  described  to  me  Lakes  flu- 


quality’,  and  tor  other  ineoreiiciii  non¬ 
sense  which  they  diil  not  clearly  uf:der.<tand, 
as  if  hy  mutual  consent,  forgot  their  differ¬ 
ences  as  they  gazctl  together  upon  what  all 
alike  claimed  as  their  common  property,  their 
common  wealth,  their  common  parent;  and 
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while,  as  if  ro|oiciag  at  llie  si^ht  of  its  con-]  bled.  Every  man  as  he  marched  towards  the 


gregalion,  the  laillowed  emblem  fluttered  over 
their  heads — it  told  t’jem  that  tliey  were  tlie 
children  of  one  family — it  admonished  them  to 
love  one  another — it  bade  them  fear  nothingbut 
God,  Ijonor  their  sovereign,  and  obey  their 
own  laws.  From  sunrise  till  sunset  this  “bit 
of  bunting”  was  conslamly.  as  from  a  ]nil[)it, 
addressing  itself  to  the  good  feelings  of  ail  who 


Imperial  Stamiard,  which  ho  saw  m:ijt*.-lically 
rising  in  the  sky  to  receive  him,  felt  eonvincetl 
that  his  stature  was  increasing,  that  his  chest 
was  expiinding,  that  the  muscles  of  his  legs 
were  growing  strotiger,  and  that  his  loot  was 
(lescemling  firmer  and  licavier  to  the  ground. 
The  musicians’  lungs  grew  evidently  stouter, 
the  drummers’ arms  moved  quicker;  the  na- 


belield  it — and  especially  to  the  members  ofjtional  airs  of  “  God  save  the  Cluemi,”  “  St. 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  who,  in  their  j  Patrick’s  Day  in  the  Morning,”  and  “Scots 
way  to,  and  return  from.  Parliament-buildings,  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled,”  resounded  louder 
had  to  walk  almost  underneath  it  twice  a  day  and  louder;  and  as  the  sacred  object  upon 
during  tlie  session.  In  all  weathers  it  was  ;  which  ev'cry  eye  was  fixed  in  its  ascension 
there  to  welcome  them,  as  well  as  all  condi- !  slowly  floated  and  undulated  across  the  pure 
lions  of  men;  sometimes,  in  the  burning  heat ,  deep  blue  sky,  it  gradually  revetrled  to  view  a 
of  summer,  it  hung  motionless  against  the  glittering  mass  of  hieroglyjdiics  out  of  which 
staff,  as  if  it  had  just  fainted  away  Irom  the  i  every  man  ravenously  selected  those  which  he 
dull,  sultry  muggincss  of  the  a(mo.sphcrc  ;  at  I  conceived  to  be  especially  his  own. 
other  times  it  was  occasionally  almost  veiled!  ‘“  ll'/iat  animuh  are  those?'''  said  a  man 
by  the  white  snow-storm,  termed  “ poudre,”  !  through  his  nose,  on  8t.  George’s  Day,  as  he 
that  was  drifting  across  it.  Some  one  truly  I  pointed  to  the  congregjition  of  Linns  with  fists 
enough  declared  that  “the  harder  it  ])lew  tin;  j  clenched  ready  to  box,  and  of  Unicorns  quite 
smaller  it  grew;”  for,  as  there  were  flags  ot  |  as  eager  to  butt,  that  were  waving  over  his 
several  sizes,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  select '  imad.  “  Is  it  animals  you're  sptiking  after?” 


one  suited  to  the  force  of  the  gale,  until,  du¬ 
ring  the  hurricanes  that  occasionally  occur, 
it  was  reduced  from  its  smallest  size  to  a 
“  Briti-sh  Jack  ”  scarcely  bigger  than  a  com¬ 
mon  pocket  handkercief;  neverthele.s.s,  large 
or  small,  blow  high  or  blow  low,  this  faithful 
sentinel  was  always  at  his  post. 

‘For  many  years  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scolcli  inhabitant.s  of  Upper  Canada  Inul  been 
in  the  habit,  on  the  days  of  their  respective  pa¬ 
tron  saitus,  of  meeting,  and  (very  prudently 
before  dimier)  of  marching  together  arm  in¬ 
arm,  hand  in-hand,  or  ‘‘shoulder  to  shoulder,” 
in  procession  down  King-street  to  Government 
House,  which  forms  the  western  extremity 
of  that  handsome  thoroughlare  of  the  city. 
These  assemblages  were  naturally  proiluctive 
of  gloriou.s  recollections  and  of  noble  senti¬ 
ments ;  and,  as  1  have  already  staie«l.  they  al¬ 
layed  rather  than  excited  all  provincial  «lis 


sharply  replied  a  young  Irishman,  who  like  the 
querist  had  been  standing  in  the  crowd,  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  the  procession  of  Englishmen  ar¬ 
rive:  “oneq/'  thim  aninuils  /  tell  ye  is  the 

Irish  Harp  ;  and  so  fret  out  o’  that,  ye - 

Yaukee,  or  I'll  bate  the  soul  out  o'  ye !"  Now 
it  so  happened  that  by  the  lime  the  last 
words  were  ejaculated,  the  young  Irishman’s 
white  teeth  had  almost  reached  the  middle- 
aged  querist’s  eyebrows ;  and  as  they  were 
evidently  advancing,  and  as  the  surgical  ope¬ 
ration  proposed  strongly  resembled  that  of 
taking  the  kernel  out  of  si  nut,  or  an  oyster  out 
of  its  shell,  the  republican  naturalist  deemed 
it  jirudent  instantly  to  ilecamp,  or  as  it  is 
termed  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  al>s(jtian- 
tilate. 

‘  A  number  of  instances,  more  or  less  amus¬ 
ing.  were  mentioned  to  me  exemplifying  the 
strong  leelings  of  attitchmenl  to  the  mother 
pules.  It  wa.s  highly  desirable  to  encourage  } by  the  par«‘ntal  jiresence  ol 
them;  and  as  for  some  time  there  had  been  i  the  IVitish  h  lag.  A  compliment,  however, 

'  was  paid  to  it  by  one  of  its  most  bitter  ene¬ 
mies,  which,  as  it  forms  part  of  an  important 
subj«?ct,  ami  eluciilatcs  a  serious  moral,  1  w’ill 
venture  to  relate.’ 


carefully  preserved  in  the  government  store  an 
immense  silk  standard,  sent  from  Enghind, 
and  which  had  been  hoisted  on  a  flag-stall' op¬ 
posite  I’arliamenl-buildings  on  the  opening  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature,  on  the  birth-day  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  on  other  State  occasions.  1 
directed  that  on  the  three  days  alluded  to  the 
artilleryman  w'ho  had  charge  of  the  flag-stall’ 
on  Government  tioiise  should  lower  the  ordi¬ 
nary  flag  so  soon  as  the  he;id  of  the  proces¬ 
sion.  pr*  ceded  by  its  band,  made  its  apj)ear- 
ance;  and  then,  as  it  a|iproache«l,  to  haul  up 
this  great  Imperial  Standard. 

‘  It  woulil  be  dilllc  ilt  to  describe  to  those 
v’!m  have  never  been  long  from  l‘'ngland,  am! 
quite  unnece>sary  to  explain  to  tho.se  wao 
have,  the  feeling.s  with  which  the  followa-rs  ol 
each  of  these  three  ])rocessions  recevied  the 
compliment,  so  justly  due  to  the  distinguished 
day  on  which  they  hail  respectively  assem- 


Sir  Francis  now’  mention.^  what  occurred 
to  him  on  his  arrival  in  'I'oronto  after  the 
sujrpiessioH  of  the  M’Kenzie  outbreak  : — 

‘  On  entering  the  room  which  to  me,  as  w'ell 
as  to  my  predecessor.-s.  h.nd,  by  day  and  by 
night,  been  the  scene  of  many  an  anxious  hour, 
and  in  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  ol”  trans¬ 
acting  the  w’hole  of  my  public  business,  my 
lirst  feeling  was,  naturally  enough.  o>ie  of 
humble  gratitude  to  that  Supreim*  Power 
which  had  given  victory  to  our  ettuse ;  atid  I 
was  in  the  ])leasing  enjoyment  of  rcfleciimis  of 
this  nature  when  one  of  my  attendants  enter- 
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incT  room  delivorod  to  me  a  card,  and  in- 
rormed  me  that  Mr.  Pdiivvell  was  in  the  woit- 
ini^-room,  and  that  he  appeared  extremely  de¬ 
sirous  to  see  me. 

‘When  I  first  arrived  in  the  province  this 
Mr.  I’idwell  was  Speaker  of  the  Camimons’ 
House  of  Asseml)Iy.  in  which  he  commanded 
a  repuhlic.au  majority.  \Vit!iout.  Iiovvever.  re¬ 
peating  details  wliich  are  now  matters  of  liis- 
lorv,  I  will  hrietly  remind  the  reader,  that  af¬ 
ter!  had  dissolved  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  had  appealed  to  the  people  to  assist  me  in 
resistinir  tlR‘  priuci[)le  of  “  responsible  .'jovcrn- 
ment  ”  which  Mr.  I’idwell  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
liad  endeavored  to  force  upon  me.  the  former 
not  only  ceased  to  be  Speaker,  but  he  and  al¬ 
most  every  other  mcmi>er  of  his  republican 
majority  lost  their  election,  and  were  replaced 
by  members  firmly  attached  to  British  institu¬ 
tions. 

‘The  insiirnificant  cranfj  of  conspirators 
whose  declamations  had  caused  so  much  sen¬ 
sation  in  England,  seeing  that  they  had  irre¬ 
vocably  lost  all  power  in  the  legi.'^lature  of 
Upper  Canada,  were  imhiccd  by  a  secret  influ¬ 
ence,  which  I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to 
expose,  to  endeavor  to  attain  by  force  of  arms 
that  system  of  “  responsible  government” 
w’hich  by  argument  they  had  failed  to  obtain. 
In  tlii.s  conspiracy,  as  well  a.s  in  the  rebellion 
which  had  just  been  suppressed,  Mr.  Bid  well 
had  been  (leeply  implicated ;  and.  indeed,  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  the  oirbreak  he  hail 
been  in  communication  with  Dr.  Kolph.  Mr. 
M’Kenzie,  and  other  leaders  ol‘  the  rebellion. 
Although,  however,  he  had  acteil  with  ex¬ 
treme  caution,  and  although,  being  what  is 
commonly  called  “  a  man  of  peace,”  he  iiad  ^ 
prudently  n  frained  from  taking  arms,  jet  in 
consequence  of  the  political  part  he  had  acted 
and  the  sentiments  he  was  known  to  entertain, 
a  number  of  people  in  the  Uniteil  States,  as 
well  a.s  in  ditferent  parts  of  Upper  ami  Lower 
Canada,  adilres.sed  to  him  letters  which  ar¬ 
rived  in  such  numbers,  that  on  and  from  the 
moment  of  the  rebellion  tbe  Post-oHice  aiithor- 
itie.s  deenmjl  it  their  duty  to  seize  them,  and 
then  to  forward  them  to  me  unopeneil.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Bidwell,  on  Inquiring  for  his  let¬ 
ters.  ascertained  this  fact,  as  also  that  M’Ken- 
zic  Am/  inscrihetl  A/>  [Bidwell’s]  name  atnne 
on  the  fla‘j  which  tbe  militia  had  just 

captured  at  Gallows  Hill,  he  lidt  that  his  own 
caution  was  no  longer  of  any  avail  to  him.  for 
that  by  ihe  incaution  of  others  he  was  no  doubt 
already  betrayed.  His  only  hope  had  la*en 
that  the  rebels  might  succei'd  in  massacreing 
the  loyal,  and  in  thus  deposing  t!ie  power  and 
authority  ot  the  Crown;  but  so  soon  as  he 
learnt  that  the  I’ornaT  bad  not  only  been  com¬ 
pletely  ileleated,  but  that  M’Kenzii*.  I  tr.  Kolph. 
and  their  other  leaders  had  nb.^conded  to  tlu' 
United  States.  Mr.  Biilwell  felt  that  his  life 
that  his  existence,  bung  upon  a  thread.  His 
obvious  course  was  to  lly  *0  the  United  States  ; 
but  the  coast  was  already  guarded— and  be¬ 
sides,  as  he  was  no  horsenr.in.  he  had  not  cour¬ 


age  to  attempt  to  escape;  and  yet  his  con- 
fcience  told  him  that  the  hand  of  any  Inytil 
man  might,  in  retributive  justic.e.  now  be  rais¬ 
ed  agtiinst  him  ;  and  as  knew  Iiow  exasperated 
the  militia  had  been  by  the  barbarous  murder 
of  the  bnive  Colonel  Moodir*.  he  had  reason 
not  only  to  fear  the  vengeance  of  the  Crown, 
but  that  any  one,  of  the  militia-men  he  met 
might  become  bis  e.xecuiioner ;  in  short,  he 
knew  not  what  to  do,  where  to  go,  or  how  to 
hide  himself. 

‘In  this  agony  of  mind  his  acquaintance  with 
the  magn.'uiimity  of  British  institutions,  hi.s 
knowledge  of  British  law.  British  justice,  and 
British  mercy,  admonished  him  to  seek  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  sovereign  authority  he  had  be¬ 
trayed — from  the  executive  ]  ower  he  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  depose  ;  and  accordingly  with  fal¬ 
tering  steps  he  walked  towards  Clovernment 
House  ;  and  entering  the  wai'ing-room  he  there 
took  refuge  under  the  very  Buitisu  fi.ag  which 
it  laid  bi'en  the  object  of  the  whole  of  his  po¬ 
litical  life  to  ilesecrate. 

‘  On  the  day  before  the  outbreak  I  had  had 
the  windows  of  the  mom  in  which  I  wtts  sit¬ 
ting  when  I  received  Mr.  Bid  well’s  card,  block¬ 
ed  up  with  rough  timber,  and  loop-holed  ;  and 
on  his  opening  my  door,  the  iitstant  this  strange 
and  unexpected  arrangement  catight  Mr  Bid- 
well’s  eyes,  he  remained  at  the  threshold  Ibr 
some  moments,  and  at  last  slowly  advanced 
until  he  stood  close  before  me.  He  neither 
bowed  to  me  nor  spoke;  but  fixing  his  eyes  on 
ihe  tied-up  bundle  of  his  se.iled  letters  which  I 
held  in  my  hand,  Ite  stood  for  sonte  tinte  broken 
down  In  spirit,  Jind  overwhelmed  with  feelings 
I  to  which  it  was  evident  he  had  not  power  to 
!  give  utterance. 

‘  As  1  had  not  sent  for  Itim,  1  of  course  wailed 
to  hear  what  he  desiretl  to  say  ;  but  as  he  sjiid 
nothing,  and  appeareil  to  be  speechless,  I  my¬ 
self  broke  the  solemn  silence  tliat  pervaded  by 
saying  to  him.  as  I  pointed  with  his  letters  to 
the  loop-holed  windows  at  my  side.  ‘*  Well, 
Mr.  Biiiwell,  you  see  the  state  to  which  \ou 
have  brought  us  !'*  He  made  no  reply,  smd  as 
it  was  impossible  to  help  pitying  the  abject, 
fallen  jiosition  in  which  he  stood.  1  veiy  calm¬ 
ly  pointed  out  to  him  the  impropriety  of  the 
cour.se  he  hail  pursued  ;  and  then  observing  to 
him,  what  he  well  enough  knew,  that  were  I 
to  open  hi.s  letters  his  life  would  probably  be 
in  my  hands,  I  reminded  him  of  the  mercy  a.s 
well  as  the  power  of  the  British  crown  ;  and  1 
endeil  by  telling  him  that,  as  its  bumble  repre¬ 
sentative.  1  would  restore  to  him  bis  letters  un¬ 
opened,  if  h(i  wouM  give  me  in  writing  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  he  would  leave  the  (Queen’s  territory 
for  ever. 

‘Mr.  Bidwell  had  concealed  in  liis  heart 
some  good  leelingsas  well  as  many  bad  ones; 
and  as  soort  as  his  fears  were  removed,  the 
I’ornier  prouqMed  him  to  exjtr'  ss  hirnsell’  in 
ttTms  which  1  will  not  undertake  to  repeat. 
Stillice  it.  however,  to  say.  that  he  retireil  to 
the  waiting-room,  wrote  out  the  protni.^e  I  hsid 
dictated,  and  rciurnitig  with  it  I  received  it 
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with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other,  aecordinp’ 
to  niy  promise.  1  delivered  to  liini  the  whole  ot' 
his  letters  unopened. 

‘  The  setitence  whieh  Mr.  llidwell  didiher- 
ately  passed  upon  himself  he.  liiithfnlly  exe¬ 
cuted.  He  insfiintly  exiled  himself  from  the 
Queen’s  dominions,  and  repairm<r  to  the  state 
of  ,\ew-York.  he  very  consiste.t\lly  took  there 
the  oath  of  alletrianee  to  the  United  States, 
and  openly  and  publicly  abjured  alloLMance  to 
all  oti»er  authorities,  an.l  "  eiiprcidlhj  In  the 
Crown  of  (m real  Hn'lain  In  return,  he  in¬ 
stantly  received  all  the  honors  which  it  is  in 
tlie  power  of  llepiihlicans  to  bestow  ;  and  such 
was  the  feelirnr  in  his  favor,  that,  contrary  to 
custom,  precedent,  and  I  believe  contrary  even 
to  law,  he  was  eh*cte<l  by  acclamation  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Arnericatj  bar. 

‘  The  sequel  of  the  story  is  an  odd  one. 

‘  At  the  very  moment  that  Mr.  15idwell,  with 
the  barred  light  from  my  loop-holed  witidows 
shining  on  and  .shadowing  his  palliil  counte¬ 
nance,  was  standiiiix  hefore  me,  tendering  with 
the  hand  that  wrote  it  his  own  sentence  of 
condemnation,  the  (Queen’s  (Government  were 
relieving  me  from  the  relative  position  in 
which  1  stood,  because  I  had  refused  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  Mr.  Bidwell  to  the  bench  over  the 
heads  of*  Archibald  .Maclean,  Jonas  Junes. 
Henry  Sherwood,  Sir  Allan  MaeXab.  and 
other  Canadian-born  members  of  the  bar,  who 
throughout  their  lives  had  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  by 
their  attachment  to  the  British  throne.  1  had 
told  the  Queen’s  Government  (vide  my  de¬ 
spatches  printed  by  order  of’ Her  .Majesty,  and 
laid  before  Parliament)  that  Mr.  Bidvvell’s 
‘•object  had  been  to  separate  Canada  from  the 
parent  state,  to  create  disaffection  for  the  pa¬ 
ternal  Government  of  the  Kina’,  and  by  form¬ 
ing  an  alliance  with  .M.  Papineau’s  party,  to 
exchange  the  British  constitutiot*  for  the.  low  j 
grovelling  principles  of  democracy  ;”and  that 
for  these  reasons  publicly  to  elevate  Mr.  Bid- 1 
well  to  the  bench,  woidd  deprive  me  of  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  country.” 

‘But  the  picture  I  here  drew  of  .Mr.  Biil- 
well’s  principles  and  of  the  objects  he  had  all 
his  life  had  in  view  was  highly  .attractive 
rather  than  repidsive: — tinil  accordingly,  in 
reply  to  my  sketch,  I  was  boldly  informed  that 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  •‘  could  not  regard 
the  part  which  Mr,  Bidwell  formerly  took  in 
local  politics  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his 
future  .advancement  in  his  profession,  and  that 
071  the  confrarij,  adverting  to  the  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  Mr.  Bidwell’s  qualifications  for  a  seat 
on  the  bench,  it  appeared  that  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  (i.  e.  Lord  John  Russell’s  object)  would 
he  promoted  by  securing  his  service.”  I  was 
therefore  ordered,  in  case  of  another  vacancy, 
to  offer  the  appointment  to  Mr.  Bidwa  ll:  this, 
rightly  or  wrongly  it  now  matters  not,  I  re¬ 
fused  todo:  and  thus  while  Mr.  Bidwell,  incon¬ 
sequence  of  having  abjured  his  allegiance,  to 
the  British  Crown,  w;is  receiving  iti  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  compliments  and  congratulatiotts 


[Dkc 

on  his  appointment  to  the  American  bar.  it  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  fjondon  (iaztdte,  that  the 
Queen’s  (Government  had  advised  Her  M;i- 
H'siy  to  relieve  his  opponent  from  the  .adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Government  of  U]>per  Canada; 
in  short, 

“The  nmn  r»;co\aTed  from  the  bite, 

Tlie  dog  it  was  lliat  died  I” 

‘The  above  epitaph  so  graphically  describes 
my  ilecease,  that  I  have  not  a  wonl  to  add 
to  it.’ 

Although  we  have  transcribed  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis’s  ofiicial  epitaph,  we  would  fain  indulge 
ourselves  with  the  detail  of  his  pers«mal  es¬ 
cape  from  the  rebels  and  their  sympathizers. 
We  have  not  room,  however,  for  the  inim¬ 
itable  chapter  good-humoredly  entitled  ‘'Fhe 
Hunted  Hare.’  Our  readers  will  recollect 
that  the  dismissed  Governor  had  received 
many  hints  and  warnings  that  there  was  an 
organized  conspiracy  to  murder  him  if  he 
passed  by  the  route  of  Halifax.  These  he 
disregarded  until  the  very  day  before  his 
successor  vv.as  to  be  sworn  in,  when  a  con¬ 
fidential  dispatch  from  Sir  John  Colborne, 
in  Lower  Canada,  gave  him  such  distinct  in¬ 
formation  of  the  fact,  that  it  would  have  been 
madne.ss  to  persist.  He,  therefore,  took 
the  bold  course  of  passing  through  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  United  States  ;  and  after  a 
sharp  run  before  an  ardent  pack  of  ‘  sym¬ 
pathizers,’  he  at  last  distanced  them,  and 
re.ached  in  safety  the  Albany  steamboat, 
just  starting  for  the  civilized  city  of  New- 
York. 

‘On  our  arrival  atNew-York,  I  was  quite 
aware  that  I  was  not  oidy  out  of  reach  of  bor¬ 
der-excitement.  but  that  I  was  antong  a  high¬ 
ly  intelligent  people,  and  that  I  had  only  to 
conform  to  their  habits  to  ensure  generous 
treatment  during  the  week  I  had  to  remain 
among  them,  until  the  .sailing  of  the  jtacket. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  living  in  any  way  that 
might  otl'ensively  savor  of  “  exfclusivenes.s,”  I 
resolved  to  go  to  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in 
[  the  city,  and  while  there,  like  every  body  else, 
to  dine  in  public,  ai  the  table  d'hdte. 

‘  I  accordingly  drove  up  to  the  American 
hotel ;  but,  thinkirtg  it  only  fair  to  the  landlord 
that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  (if 
he  wished  it)  refusing  me  tuhnission.  1  told 
him  who  I  was,  and  what  I  wanted.  Without 
the  smallest  alteration  of  c.ountenanc.e,  he  re¬ 
plied  by  gravely  asking  me  to  follow  him.  I 
did  so,  until  he  led  me  into  his  own  little  sit¬ 
ting-room,  and  1  was  wondering  what  might 
be  about  to  hap|)en,  when,  raising  one  of  his 
bands,  he  certainly'  did  astoni.sh  me  beyond 
description  by  ])ointing  to  my'  ow'ii  ])icture, 
which,  among  some  other  framed  engravings, 
was  hanging  on  the  wall ! 
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‘When  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  my  worthy 
companion  and  I  proceeded  at  the  u>iial  pace 
to  the  room,  hni  ('very  body  else,  as  is  tlie  cus¬ 
tom.  had  none  there  so  very  much  lasler.  that 
we  found  the  chairs  appointed  Ibr  us  the  only 
ones  vacant.  There  was  evidently  a  slight 
sensation  as  we  sat  down  ;  but  ol  mere  curi¬ 
osity.  A  number  of  sharp  <:littering  eyes 
Avere  for  some  little  time  fixed  upon  us,  but 
buriiTcr  soon  conquered  curiosity,  and  in  due 
time  both  were  satiated. 

‘  During  the  week  1  remained  atXew-York, 
I  had  reason  not  oidy  to  be  satisfied,  but  to  be 
flfrateful  for  the  liberal  reception  I  met  with. 
Althoufrh  as  1  walked  throu!j:b  the  street  I  saw 
in  several  shop-windows  pictures  of  the  “Chir- 
oline  ”  jioing  over  the  Kails  of  IViagara.  de- 
tailioj?  many  imao’iriary,  and  consequently 
to  my  mind  amusimr  horrors,  yet  neither  at 
the  theatre  which  I  attended,  nor  elsewhere, 
did  I  receive  either  by  word  or  iresture  the 
sliirhest.  insult.  Several  American  citizens  of 
the  highest  character  in  the  country  called  up- 


‘\ow,  if  a  very  short-siglited  young  man, 
intending  to  take  one  mote  re.spectlul  look  ;il 
the  picture  of  his  grandmother,  were  to  find 
within  the  frame,  in.stead  of  canvas, 

“  A  bloomin"  Kastern  bride, 

Jn  flower  of  yt)Utli  and  beauty’s  pride,” 

he  could  not  be  more  complet(*ly,  and,  as  be 
might  possibly  irreverently  term  it.  aurp.edbhj 
surprised  than  1  was  when,  on  the  wings  of  a 
lovely  spring  morning,  I  flew  over  the  surface 
of  “  bid  England.” 

‘  Every  thing  looked  new  !  The  grass  in 
the  meadows  was  new — the  leaves  on  the  trees 
and  hedges  were  new — the  flowers  were  new 
— the  blossoms  of  the  orchards  w(‘re  new — the 
lambs  were  new — the  young  birds  were  new 
—  the  crops  were  new— the  railway  was  new. 
As  we  whisked  along  it.  the  sight,  per  minute, 
of  an  erect  man.  in  bottle-greeti  uniform,  stand¬ 
ing  like  a  direction-post,  stock  still,  with  an 
arm  extended,  was  new;  the  idea,  whatever  it 


on  me,  and  I  certainly  was  gratified  at  observ  ;  nught  be  intended  to  represent,  was  quite  new. 
ing  how  thoroughly  most  of  them  in  their  j  A|f  of  a  sudden  plunging  souse  into  utter  dark- 
hearts  admired  British  institutions.  |  ness,  and  then  again  into  bright  dazzling  sun- 

‘On  the  morning  ol  my  departure  I  Avas  in- 1  shine,  Avas  new.  Every  station  at  which  we 
formed  that  an  immense  crowd  had  assembled  j  stopped  was  new.  The  bells  which  atlection- 
to  see  me  embark.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  British  ately  greeted  our  arrival,  and  which,  some- 
C/onsul,  also  gave  me  intimation  of  this  cir- 1  times  almost  before  we  even  could  stop,  bade 
curnstance  ;  and  as  among  a  large  assemblage  |  os  depart  were  new. 


it  is  impo.ssible  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of 
every  individual.  Mr.  Buchanan  kindly  recom¬ 
mended  me.  instead  of  going  in  a  carriage,  to 


‘  During  one  of  the  longest  of  these  inter¬ 
vals,  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  line  of  young 
ladies  behind  a  counter,  exhibiting  to  hungry 


Avalk  through  the  streets  to  tlie  pier  arm  in  arm  I  travellers  tea,  toast,  scalding-hot  soup,  six- 
wiih  him.  I  did  so  ;  and  though  I  passed  j  penny  pork  pies,  and  every  thing  else  that  hu- 
through  several  thousand  people,  many  of  j  nmn  nature  could  innocently  desire  to  enjoy — 


whom  pressed  towards  us  with  some  little  ea 
gerness.  yet  not  a  word  or  a  sound,  good,  bad, 
or  inditi’erent,  was  uttered.  I  took  a  seat  on 
the  deck  of  the  packet,  and  Avhen  almost  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  the  moorings  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  were  cast  adrift.  I  felt  that  the  mute  silence 
with  which  I  had  been  allowed  to  depart  was 
a  suppression  of  feeling  highly  creditable,  and 
Avhich,  in  justice  to  the  American  people,  it 
was  my  duty  ever  to  appreciate  and  avow.’ 

The  chapter  on  his  arrival  in  ‘  the  old 
country’  must  be  drawn  upon  for  one  para¬ 
graph  more  ; — 


and  then,  almost  before  we  could  get  to  these 
delicacies,  being  summarily  ordered  to  dejiart; 
— the  sight  of  a  crowd  of  stunly  Englishmen, 
in  caj's  cf  every  shape,  hurrying  to  their  re¬ 
spective  carriages,  Avith  their  mouths  full — 
was  new’.  In  short,  it  was  to  new  and  merry 
England  that  after  a  Aveary  absence  1  had  ap¬ 
parently  returned  ;  and  it  Avas  not  until  1  readi¬ 
ed  Downing-street  I  could  believe  that  I  really 
was  once  again  in  “  The  Old  Country  f'  but 
there  1  found  every  thing  old: — old  men,  old 
w’omen,  old  notions,  old  prejudices,  old  stuff, 
and  old  nonsense;  and  what  Avas  infinitely 
w’orse,  old  principles.’ 


‘  Durinir  my  residence  in  Canada  1  had  read 
so  much,  bad  heard  so  much,  and  had  preach¬ 
ed  so  much  about  The  Old  Country^  that  as 
the  packet  in  which  1  w’as  returning  approach¬ 
ed  its  shores,  1  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  see 
in  the  yermrable  countenance  of  ‘‘  my  auld 
re.cpeckit  milher”  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
wriiddes  of  old  age.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
might  prove,  to  be  her  infirmities.  1  vt'arned 
for  the  moment  in  which  1  might  exclaim— 
‘‘This  is  my  own.  my  native  lariTl  !” 

‘  I  (lisembarked  at  Liverpool  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1S38,  and.  with  as  little  delay  as  possi¬ 
ble,  started  for  Lc'ndon  on  tht‘  railway,  which 
had  been  completed  during  my  absence. 


‘  Old  principles  !’  We  presume  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Head  remembered  ‘  who  was  the  first 
Whig?’ 

We  must  not  refuse  ourselves  the  sad 
pleasure  of  appending  to  these  fragments  of 
Sir  Francis  1  lead’s  Canadian  biography  a 
brief  paragraph  from  ‘  llocbelaga.’  It  is 
the  story  of  one  of  the  very  few  who  suf¬ 
fered  deatli  for  their  concern  in  the  rebel- 
lioti  of  1837 — almost  all  of  them  for  cruel 
murders  perpetrated  in  cold  blood,  btit  not 
so  in  the  case  to  be  quoted.  The  author 
says:— 
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‘Six  of  llin  PiTPcoft  hrigioln.  and  three  of 
tlic  assapsins  ot'Dr.  Home,  were  exeonted. 
The  leader  o!’  the  lormer  was  the  fir?!  tried 
and  haiHjed  ;  hip  name  was  Van  S<-hoidiz,  a 
Pole  hy  liirfh,  and  merely  a  military  adven- 
lur<*r.  Ilehad  lomjht  with  skill  and  couraire; 
and  he  died  bravely  and  without  complaint 
except  of  the  I'alse  representations  which  had 
caused  his  ruin,  by  inducin  r  him  (o  join  the 
pod  less  cause.  Doinpall  that  lav  in  hisnower 
to  repair  his  error,  he  left  his  little  property, 
about  eight  hundred  pounds,  half  to  the  Ronmn 
Catholic  College  at  Kingston,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  to  the  widows  and  orphans  ol  the  Rnifli.-h 
soldiers  and  militia  who  had  fallen  in  the  com¬ 
bat  where  he  was  taken.’ — Ilochclasra,  vol.  i., 
p.  73. 

We  have  filled  so  many  pages  from  ‘  The 
Emigrant,'  that  we  cannot  afford  to  copy 
nnicli  from  the  ‘  Ilochelaga.’  It  is  due  to 
such  a  writer,  however,  that  we  should  give 
one  sufficient  specimen  of  his  performance, 
and  we  select  the  very  striking  history  of 
one  of  those  nonde.pcript  adventurers  so 
abounding  in  the  New  World,  both  south 
and  north.  Our  readers  will  not,  however, 
be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  fixed  on 
the  following  chapter  on  account  partly  of 
the  special  interest  attached  at  this  moment 
to  llie  name  of  California. 

‘  In  one  of  my  Transatlantic  voy%ages  in  the 
steanier.  I  met  with  a  very'  sinuular  man,  a 
German  by  birth,  who  was  on  his  return  from 
Europe  to  America.  He  Avas  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  a  rather  small  Imt  active  and 
wiry  frame,  his  features  very  handsome,  of  a 
chiselled  and  di.etinct  outline  ;  his  bright  black 
eye  never  met  yours,  but  watched  as  you  look¬ 
ed  away,  with  penetrating  keenness  ;  the  ex- 
pre  ssion  of  his  mouth  was  wild  and  somewhat 
sensual,  with  two  perfect  rows  of  larpe  teeth, 
white  fas  ivory';  his  hair  was  black,  worn  long 
behind;  complexion  fresh  and  ruddy,  but 
swarthed  over  by  sun  and  wind.  Fie  was 
never  still,  but  kept  perpetually  mov’ing  to  and 
fro,  ev'cn  when  se;ite<l,  with  the  restlessness  of 
a  savage  animal,  always  glancing  round  and 
behind,  as  though  he  expected,  but  did  not 
fear,  some  hidden  foe.  His  voice  wiis  srft  and 
rather  pleasing,  very  low,  but  as  if  suppressed 
with  effort. 

‘  'fliis  strange  being  had  been  educated  in  a 
German  university,  and  was  very  w<*ll  infornt- 
ed ;  the  European  langua<jres  were  all  equally 
familiar  to  him  ;  he  spoke  them  all  wtdl,  but 
none  perfectly,  not  even  GiTrnan;  in  several 
Indian  tongues  he  wa^  »nnre  at  home.  A\'hen 
still  young  he  had  left  his  country  ;  struggling 
out  iroin  among  the  down-f raiitpled  ni  wses  of 
the  north  of  Euro]>e.  he  went  to  seek  liberty  in 
America.  But  even  there  the  restraints  of  law 
Wi're  too  sev(;re  ;  so  he  went  away  for  the  F ar 
West,  where  his  passion  for  I'reedom  might 
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find  full  vent,  under  no  lord  but  the  Lortl  on 
I  ligh.  Hunting  and  trapping  (or  some  months 
•  •n  the  upper  branches  of  the  Mi.ssouri.  he  ac- 
(piired  money  and  inlluence  enough  to  collect 
a  lew  Indians  and  mules,  and  drive  a  danger¬ 
ous  but  ])rofitable  trade  with  the  savage  tribes 
round  about.  In  course  of  lime  his  commerce 
prospered  siifiiciently  to  enable  him  to  assem¬ 
ble  twenty'-four  men — hunters,  Canailian  voy¬ 
agers,  ami  Indian.* — well  armed  with  rifles, 
with  many  mules  and  wagons  laden  with  the 
handy'work  of  the  older  states. 

‘  He  started  with  his  company',  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  for  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from 
Independenct — the  last  western  town,  origi¬ 
nally  settled  by  the  Mormons,  (bur  miles  (rom 
the  Missouri  River.  They  (ravelled  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  aalay  through  the 
‘‘  Bu.^h”  and  over  the  Prairies,  and  were  soon 
beyond  the  lands  of  friendly  or  even  neutral 
tribes,  among  the  dangerous  haunts  ol’  the 
treacherous  and  warlike  Blackfeet.  By  day 
a«ul  night  the  party'  was  ever  on  the  watch  ; 
though  they  rarely  saw  them,  they  knew  that 
enemies  were  all  around.  The  moment  there 
was  any  apparent  carelessness  or  irregularity 
ill  their  march,  they  were  attacked,  with  hor¬ 
rible  whoop  and  yell;  if  there  Wiis  suflicient 
time  they  ranged  their  waggons  round,  and 
used  them  as  rests  for  their  rifles,  and  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  bullets  and  arrows  of  the  In¬ 
dians. 

‘  Occasionally  these  adventures  had  lack  of 
water;  but  when  they  got  five  hundred  miles 
on,  and  into  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  found 
abundance,  with  many  mineral  springs,  some, 
of  them  of  rare  virtues,  and  a  few  salt  lakes. 
The  peaks  of  this  grim  range  are  here  ten 
thousand  feet  high,  always  white  with  snow; 
Imt  the  company,  keeping  in  the  gorges  and 
the  valleys,  felt  no  great  cold  at  any  time. 
They  steered  their  course  by  the  compass 
through  the  wilderness. 

‘  For  five  hundred  miles  more,  their  way 
ay  through  these  Rocky  Mountains;  for  six 
hundred  beyond  them,  they  still  veered  for 
the  northwest,  till  they  struck  on  the  upper 
forks  of  the  Columbia  lliver.  Here  they  met 
with  more  friendly  natives,  and  some  of  si  race 
mixed  with  French-Canadian  blood,  besides  a 
few  lonely  hunters  and  trappers.  Here  and 
further  on,  they  traded  and  got  great  (pr.intities 
of  rich  and  valuable  furs,  in  exchange  for  their 
!)lankets,  knives,  gun.s,  and  other  products  of 
civili/.alioti. 

‘  ('(tliftniia,  tn  the  south  of  these  resrions, 
has  a  soil  of  exuheiant  fertilit]i ;  the  climitte 
is  irenial^  rich  iroods  cover  if^  hikes  and  rivers 
•oiitrd  to  the  uses  of  wan  intersect  it.  tSan 
Francisco  has  a  noble  harbor.  American  eni- 
ifjrants  are  crowding  in  every  day  ;  they  are 
'dready  nearly  stronw  enough  to  seek  anne.va- 
fion  to  the  (Hunt  I*epubli(\  and  to  drive  out 
7ie  ff^ehht  Mt.ricans:  but  the  powers  of  l^n- 
rope  will  be  wore  cautions  in  allowing  the 
'Id me  of  're.ras-to  be  played  a  second  time, 
and  on  this  will  arise  a  question  between  J^ng- 
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frland  and  America  for  wore  dijficull  of  ad¬ 
just  ineiit  than  that  of  Oregon. 

‘  'Flic  atlveiiluror  prospen*(l  very  miicli  in 
hiatralfic ;  the  next  tew  years’ gain  enabled 
him  to  increase  his  party  of  tra<lers  to  the 
north-west  to  sixty  or  seventy  men,  with  three 
or  four  hundred  nujl**s  ;  while  he,  with  a  small 
body,  crossed  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  the 
south-west  from  Inde))endence.  and  journeyed 
nearly  a  thousand  miles,  entering  the  province 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  b.irtering  his  goods  with 
great  advantage  for  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
rich  Mexican  mines. 

‘The  burning  of  the  Prairies  is  one  of  the 
danurers  and  hardships  to  which  these  traders 
are  exposed.  In  the  autumn  the  tall  rich 
grasses  dry  up  and  wither;  the  slightest  spark 
of  fire  pullices  to  set  them  alight,  and  then, 
whichever  way  the  wind  may  carry  it,  the 
flame  only  ends  with  the  mountain,  the  lake, 
or  the  river.  The  heat  is  but  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  as  the  blaze  sweeps  by,  but  it  leaves  no 
living  thing  behind  it,  and  the  smoke  is  dense 
and  acrid.  When  the  fire  approaches  no  man 
mounts  his  horse  and  trusts  to  its  speed  ;  that 
woidd  be  vain ;  but  they  fire  the  prairie  to 
leeward  and  follow  the  course  of  the  burning,  I 
till  enough  desolation  lies  between  them  and 
their  ravenous  pursuer  to  starve  it  info  tame¬ 
ness.  The  German  once  found  the  blackened 
track  of  the  fire  for  nine  hundred  miles,  and 
could  only  obtain  scanty  grazing  for  his  cattle 
by  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  on  his 
route. 

‘  In  the  year  1814  he  was  delayed  much  be¬ 
yond  his  usual  time  in  collecting  mules  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  expedition,  and  could  not  start 
for  Santa  Fe  till  the  ntiddle  of  September. 
There  is  a  low,  hollow  country,  many  miles 
in  extent,  about  fifty  days’  journey  on  their 
road ;  it  is  covered  with  gravel,  sand,  and 
stone ;  there  is  no  hill,  rock,  or  shelter  ol 
any  kind  ;  it  supports  no  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  for  a  strong,  withering  wind  sweeps  over 
it  summer  and  winter.  The  adventurers  have 
named  ihi.s  hideous  place — probably  from  the 
wmd — the  Simoom,  (xreat  caution  is  always 
taken  to  pass  it  belbre  the  winter  begins:  this 
year  they  were  late,  and  the  riizor  of  the  sea¬ 
son  set  in  very  early;  and  when  they  were 
well  advanced  into  the  danger,  a  thick  snow¬ 
storm  fell.  There  was  no  track  ;  the  cattle 
moved  painfully;  they  were  without  fuel,  and 
the  stock  of  foraL’’e  was  soon  exhausted.  Many 
animals  dropped  by  the  way  ;  and,  in  one  night, 
a  hundred  and  sixty  mules  died  from  cold, 
weariness,  and  hunger. 

‘Then  the  hunier.«,  who  had  faced  many 
great  dangers  and  hardships  before,  became 
appalled;  for  the  snow  still  fill  heavily,  and 
the  way  was  far  and  d.irk  before  them.  The 
next  morning  they  consjilted  touether,  and 
airreed  to  abandon  the  convoy  and  hasten 
back  to  save  iheir  lives.  An  old  hunter,  who 
had  served  long  and  laithfnlly,  and  was  known 
to  he  much  esteemed  by  their  leader,  was  cho¬ 
sen  to  state  this  determination  to  him.  The 


delegate  came  forward,  and,  in  a  quiet  but 
determined  way,  declared  the  ntutiny.  As  he 
spoke,  the  (ierman  shot  him  dc.ul :  the  rest  re¬ 
turned  to  their  duty.  la^aving  orders  to  his 
company  to  remain  where  they  were,  the  lead¬ 
er,  escorted  by  two  Indians,  rode  back  to  the 
settlements :  they  had  but  little  food  with  them  ; 
the  journey  was  seven  hundre»l  miles,  and 
they  had  to  cross  many  rapi<l,  swollen  streams 
— but  he  Jirrived  sately,  j)rocured  supplies, 
returned  to  his  people,  ami  after  a  prosperou.s 
expedition,  they  all  came  back  in  safety. 

‘  His  narrative  of  these  events  was  as  free 
from  bravado  a.s  it  was  from  the  expression  of 
human  feeling  or  remorse. 

‘The  adventurer,  being  now  wealthy,  went 
to  Europe,  with  the  intention  of  settling,  or  at 
least  of  spentling  some  time  with  his  friends 
in  Germany.  He  remained  in  London  for  a 
month,  where  he  met  some  connexions  who 
treated  him  with  kindness.  Hut  the  bonds  of 
society  proved  intolerable  to  hitn ;  he  gave  up 
his  plan  of  gointr  home,  and  once  again  turned 
to  seek  the  wild  but  fascinating  life  of  the 
Frairie.  This  strange  man  was  thoroughly 
well  informed  on  all  political  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  their  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  even  their  novels.  He  had  read 
and  thought  much:  with  an  anxious  eflort  to 
overcome  this  love  of  savage  lile,  he  felt  deep¬ 
ly  the  evil  of  yielding  to  its  influence,  but  suc¬ 
cumbed.  By  this  time,  he  is  again  in  the  deep 
gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  chasing 
die  buffalo  on  the  Prairies  of  the  West.’ — 
Uochelaga,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 


A  DANISH  STORY-llOOK. 

L  atterly,  the  northern  nations  have  been 
made  favorably  known  in  Britain  for  the  el¬ 
egance  and  truth-like  eftect  of  their  fictions, 
in  which  qualities  they  greatly  excel  their 
mystic-loving  German  neighbors.  The  un¬ 
studied  simplicity  of  the  Swedish  and  Dan¬ 
ish  stories  is  also  a  charming  feature  in  their 
character.  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  a 
Danish  writer,  carries  this  to  an  extent 
which  some  would  consider  childi.-ih  and 
objectionable;  still,  as  popular  fireside  le¬ 
gends,  his  ])ieces  are  executed  with  masterly 
skill,  and  must  be.  appreciateil  wherever 
virtue  and  taste  find  a  home.  Translated 
by  .Mr.  Charles  Boner,  the  Danish  stories 
of  Andersen  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  soi  n 
become  as  familiar  to  young  people  in  Fng- 
land  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and  a.ssi‘'t  in  the 
good  old  cause — lately  too  muc!i  neglected 
— of  cultivating  the  feelings.  'Phe  follow'- 
ing  is  presented  as  a  specimen  of  these 
sweetly  written  fictions  : — 
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THE  DAISY.  The  little  bird  hopped  about  in  the  grass 

and  sang;  ‘  Well!  how  soft  the  grass  is! 

Now  listen  !  Out  in  the  country,  close  and  only  look  what  a  sweet  little  flow'er, 
to  the  roadside,  is  a  country  house.  1  am  with  a  golden  heart,  and  with  a  robe  of  sil- 
sure  you  have  often  seen  it  ;  in  front  there  ver !’  The  yellow'  spot  in  the  daisy  looked 
is  a  little  flower-garden,  and  w  hite  palisades  really  just  like  gold,  and  the  little  leaves 
with  the  points  painted  green.  Close  by,  artnind  shone  as  while  as  silver, 
in  a  ditch,  amid  the  most  beautiful  grass,  ll«>w  happy  the  little  daisy  was!  no  one 
grew  a  little  daisy  ;  the  sun  shone  on  it  just 
as  bright  and  warm  as  on  the  splendid  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  garden,  and  so  each  hour  it  orew 
in  strength  and  beauty.  One  morning,  there  j  ter  of  an  hotir  before  the  daisy  came  to  her- 
it  sto«)d  full  blown,  with  its  lender  white  self  again.  Half  ashamed,  and  yet  so  glad 
glistening  leaves,  w'hich  encircled  the  little  at  heart,  she  looked  at  the  flowers  over  in 
yellow'  sun  in  the  middle  like  rays.  'J'hat  the  garden;  they  had  beheld  the  honor  and 
in  the  grass  was  seen  by  no  one,  it  never  the  happiness  that  had  befallen  her;  they 
thought  about — it  was  so  contented  !  It  would  surely  comprehend  her  joy ;  but 
turned  towards  the  warm  sun,  gazed  upon  there  stood  the  tulips  as  stift’  again  as  be- 
it,  and  listened  to  the  lark  that  was  singing  fore,  looking  quite  prim,  and  they  were,  too, 
in  the  air.  quite  red  in  the  face;  for  they  were  vexed. 

The  little  daisy  was  so  happy  !  as  happy  But  the  peonies  looked  so  thick-headed  ! 
as  though  it  had  been  a  great  holiday;  and  Ah!  it  was  a  good  thing  they  could  not 
yet  it  was  only  a  Monday.  The  children  j  speak, otherwise  the  daisy  would  have  heard 
were  in  school  ;  and  while  they  sat  thereon  j  a  fine  speech.  'J'he  poor  little  flower  could 
their  forms  and  learned,  the  little  flower  sat  {  see  very  well  that  they  were  not  in  a  good 
on  its  green  stem,  and  also  learned,  from  |  humor,  and  she  was  heartily  sorry  for  it. 
the  warm  sun,  and  from  all  around,  how  At  this  moment  a  maiden  came  into  the  gar- 
good  God  is:  and  it  was  just  as  if  the  lark  den  with  a  knife,  sharp  and  polished  ;  she 
uttered  all  this  beautifully  and  distinctly,  went  among  the  tulips,  and  cut  off  one  after 
while  the  other  felt  it  in  silence.  And  the  the  other. 

flower  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  reverence  to  ‘Ah!’  sighed  the  little  daisy,  ‘  this  is 
the  happy  bird  that  could  sing  and  fly,  but  [  really  terrible;  now  it  is  all  over  with  them.* 
it  was  not  dejected  at  being  itself  unable  to  j  Then  the  girl  w  ith  the  tulips  went  away, 
do  so.  ‘  Do  I  not  see  and  hear  V  thought  |  The  daisy  was  glau  that  it  was  standing  out 
she  ;  ‘  the  sun  shines  on  me,  and  the  breeze  there  in  the  grass,  and  was  but  a  poor  little 
kisses  me — oh  what  rich  gifts  do  I  enjoy  !’  flower — it  was  quite  thankful;  and  when 

Within  the  pali;>ading  stood  hiany  stiff*  the  sun  set,  it  folded  its  leaves,  w  ent  to  sleep, 
stately  flowers  ;  the  less  fragrance  they  had,  and  dreamed  the  whole  night  of  the  sun  and 
the  higher  they  held  their  heads.  The  pe-  the  beautiful  bird. 

onies  puflfed  themselves  up,  in  order  to  be  On  the  following  morning,  when  the 
larger  than  the  roses;  but  it  is  not  always  flower,  fresh  and  joyful,  again  stretched  out 
the  size  that  will  avail  anything.  The  tu-  its  white  leaves,  like  little  arms,  into  the 
lips  were  of  the  most  beautiful  colors;  they  light  and  air,  she  recognized  the  voice  of 
knew  that  very  well,  and  held  themselves  the  bird  ;  but  what  he  sung  was  so  rnelan- 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  so  that  they  might  choly  !  Yes,  the  poor  lark  had  go(»d  rea- 
be  seen  still  belter.  They  did  not  deign  to  son  to  be  so;  he  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
cast  a  look  on  the  flower  without  ;  but  the  and  was  now  sitting  in  a  cage,  close  to  an 
flower  looked  at  them  so  much  the  more,  open  window,  lie  sang  of  the  joy  of  being 
and  thought,  ‘  How  rich  and  beautiful  those  able  to  fly  about  in  freedom — sang  of  the 
are!  Yes,  the  beautiful  bird  certainly  flies  young  green  corn  in  the  field,  and  of  the 
down  to  them — them  he  surely  visits  !  What  beautiful  journeyings  on  his  wings  high  up 
happiness  to  have  got  a  place  so  near,  in  the  free  air.  'I’lie  poor  bird  w'as  not 
whence  I  can  see  all  this  splendor !’  And  cheerful ;  there  he  sat  a  prisoner  in  a  nar- 
just  as  it  was  thinking  srt,  ‘  quirrevit !’  there  row  cage, 
came  the  lark  from  on  high;  but  it  did  not 
go  to  the  peonies  or  tulips;  no,  but  down 
in  the  grass  to  the  poor  daisy,  that  for  pure 
joy  was  so  frightened  that  it  did  not  even 
know  what  it  should  think. 


The  little  daisy  would  so  gladly  have 
helped  him  ;  but  how  to  begin,  yes,  that 
was  the  difficulty.  I  forgot  entirely  how 
beautiful  all  around  was,  how  warm  the  sun 
shone,  how  beautifully  while  its  leaves  glis- 


conld  believe  it.  The  bird  kissed  her  with 
his  beak,  sang  to  her,  and  then  flew  up  in 
blue  air.  It  was  certainlv  a  whole  niiar- 
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tenccl — oil !  it  coiiM  only  lliink  on  tiie  im¬ 
prisoned  bird,  for  whom  it  was  incapable 
of  doing  any  ibiiig. 

Tlicn  suddenly  there  came  two  little  lioys 
out  of  the  iranlen,  and  one  of  them  bad  a 
knife  in  his  band,  large  and  sharp  like  that 
with  which  the  girl  had  cut  tlie  tulips.  They  i 
came  straight  toward.s  the  little  daisy,  whoj 
could  not  imagine  what  they  wanted.  j 

‘  Here  we  can  cut  a  nice  piece  of  turf  for 
the  lark,’  said  one  of  the  boys,  and  began 
to  cut  out  a  square  all  round  the  daisy,  so 
that  the  llower  stood  in  the  very  middle 
of  it. 

‘  Pull  up  the  flower,’  said  one  boy  ;  and  j 
the  daisy  ireiiilded  for  very  fear;  for  to  be! 
pulled  up,  why,  that  was  to  die,  and  it  wish  j 
ed  to  live,  as  it  was  to  be  put  with  the  turfj 
into  the  cage  of  the  imprisoned  lark.  1 

‘  No ;  let  it  stay,’  said  the  other  ;  ‘  it  looks  j 
.so  pretty.’  And  so  it  remained,  and  was  put  1 
into  the  cage  with  the  lark. 

But  tlie  poor  bird  bewailed  loudly  his  lost 
freedom,  and  fluttered  against  the  iron 
wires  of  the  cage.  The  little  flower  could 
not  speak,  could  not  say  one  coiKsoling  word 
to  him,  much  as  she  wished  to  do  so.  Thus 
passed  the  whole  forenoon. 

‘  There  is  no  water,’ said  the  imprisoned 
lark;  ‘  they  are  all  gone  out  and  have  for¬ 
gotten  me.  Not  a  drop  of  water  to  drink! 
iny  throat  is  dry  and  burning  !  within  me 
is  fire  and  ice,  and  the  air  is  so  heavy  !  Oh, 

I  shall  die  ;  I  must  leave  the  warm  sunshine, 
and  the  fresh  verdure,  and  all  the  beauty 
that  God  has  created  1’  And  saying  these 
words,  he  pressed  his  beak  into  the  cool 
piece  of  turf  to  refresh  himself  a  little  ;  and 
ids  eye  fell  on  the  daisy,  and  the  bird  nod¬ 
ded  to  it,  and  kissed  it,  and  said,  ‘  You 
must  wither  here,  you  poor  little  flower; 
you  and  the  green  turf  here  have  been  given 
me  instead  of  the  whole  woild,  which  I  had 
without!  Every  little  blade  of  grass  must 
be  to  me  as  a  green  tree;  every  one  of  your 
white  leaves  a  fragrant  flower.  Ah,  you 
only  tell  me  how  much  1  have  lost !’ 

‘  What  can  I  do  to  comfort  him  V  thought 
the  little  flower;  but  she  could  not  move  a 
leaf;  yet  the  fr.igrance  which  streamed  from 
her  delicate  leaves  was  much  stronger  than 
is  usual  with  this  flower.  The  bird  ob- 
.servedthis;  and  although  he  was  dying  oi 
thirst,  and  crushed  the  green  blade  in  hi> 
suffering,  yet  he  did  not  even  touch  the  lit¬ 
tle  daisy. 

It  was  evening,  and  no  one  came  as  yei 
to  bring  the  poor  bird  a  drop  of  water  :  he 
strelclied  out  his  delicate  win^rs,  and  flul- 


tered  convulsively  ;  his  song  was  a  com¬ 
plaining  chirp.  His  little  head  bowed  down 
towards  the  daisy,  and  the  heart  of  the  bird 
broke  for  want  and  longing. 

'I'hen  the  flower  was  not  able,  as  on  the 
evening  before,  to  fold  its  leaves  together 
and  sleep  ;  it  bowed  down  ill  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  to  the  earth. 

It  was  net  until  the  next  morning  that 
the  bo}s  came  back;  and  when  they  saw 
that  the  bird  was  dead,  they  wept  many 
tears,  and  dug  a  pretty  grave,  which  they 
decked  with  flowers.  'Phe  ileail  body  t)f 
the  bird  was  put  in  a  beautiful  red  paper 
box  ;  he  was  to  be  buried  royally — the  poor 
bird  !  While  he  lived  and  sang  they  forgot 
him,  let  him  sit  in  a  cage  and  sutler  want ; 
now  they  showed  him  great  honor,  and  la¬ 
mented  him. 

But  the  hit  of  turf  with  the  daisy  was 
thrown  to  the  dust  in  the  street :  no  one 
thought  of  her,  who,  however,  had  felt  most 
for  the  little  bird,  and  had  wished  so  much 
to  comfort  him. 


From  the  Dultlii  University  Magazine. 

ADni.PIIE  THIERS,  THE  FRENCH 
STATESM.XN  AND  HISTORIAN. 

Of  all  living  statesmen,  there  is  none 
more  strongly  marked  by  peculiar  individ¬ 
uality  than  M.  Thiers;  of  all  living  states¬ 
men,  there  is  none  whom  it  is  so  diflicult 
to  sketch.  He  resembles  those  portraits 
covered  by  fluted  glass,  which  present  strik¬ 
ing  features,  but  which  totally  change  with 
the  point  from  which  you  view  them.  M. 
'fhiers,  as  a  journalist,  in  the  bureau  of  the 
National,  or  the  columns  of  the  Constifu- 
tionmd — M.  Thiers  in  the  tribune,  assailing 
the  ministry — M.  Thiers  in  the  same  tri¬ 
bune,  as  president  of  the  council,  defend¬ 
ing  cabinet  measures — M.  Thiers,  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  consulate — M.  'Thiers  at  the 
head  of  his  hospitable  board,  in  the  splen¬ 
did  halls  of  his  mansion  in  the  Place  St. 
George,  are  different  individuals,  )et  the 
same  personage,  and  all  marked  by  strong¬ 
ly  characteristic  features. 

Born  poor,  he  had  wealth  to  make — born 
obscure,  he  had  fame  to  accjuire.  Having 
failed  at  the  bar,  he  became  an  humme  de 
^Ititrcs;  and,  aspiring  to  distinction  in  po- 
[  litical  life,  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the 
liberal  party,  more  from  necessity  than 
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from  iiidiriRiion.  It  was  the  only  party 
then  open  to  a  parvenu  and  an  adventurer, 
lie  commenced  hy  some  grotesijne  revivals 
of  revolutionary  a>«ocialions,  and  costumed 
himself  d  la  Danton.  Like  other  persons 
of  lively  imagination,  he  was  devoured  with 
wants,  and  was  indebted  for  the  first  means 
of  gratifying  them  to  the  munificent  spirit 
of  M.  Lafitle.  His  reputation,  however, 
whatever  estimate  may  he  matle  of  it,  is  the 
creation  of  his  own  genius,  aided,  certainly 
by  opportunity,  for  without  the  occurrence 
of  the  revolution  of  July,  M.  I'liiers  would 
probably  now  he  nothing  higher  than  the 
idol  of  some  literary  coterie  in  a  jirovincial 
town. 

M.Th  iers  is  now  in  his  forty-ninth  year, 
liaving  been  horn  at  Marseilles,  on  the  loth 
April,  IVJ7.  llis  father  was  a  locksmith, 
and  belonged  by  family  and  descent  to  the 
working  class  ;  his  mother  gave  him  an  or¬ 
igin  a  shade  less  humble,  being  descended 
from  a  mercantile  family,  whose  reverses 
reduced  her  condition  to  the  level  of  her 
husband.  It  has,  therefore,  been  truly  ob¬ 
served,  that  .M.  'I'hiers  was  not,  “  in  corn¬ 
ing  into  the  world,  cradled  on  the  lap  of  a 
duchess.”  In  childhood,  as  in  youth,  he 
had  all  the  disadvantages  of  poverty  and  ob¬ 
scurity  to  struggle  with  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  those  advantages,  also,  which 
a  necessity  for  exertion  always  affords  to 
those  in  whom  great  talents  are  combined 
with  insatiable  ambition. 

The  condition  of  his  parents  would  have 
excluded  him  from  the  advantages  of  edu¬ 
cation,  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  some 
of  his  maternal  connexions,  who  had  suffi¬ 
cient  sagacity  to  discover  in  the  child  traces 
of  intellectual  endowments  sutTiciently  ap¬ 
parent  to  excite  an  interest,  by  which  he 
was  placed  on  the  foundation  in  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Lyceum  at  Marseilles.  His  progress 
there  soon  justified  the  discrimination  of 
those  to  whom  he  owed  the  opportunities 
of  education  thus  afforded.  He  was  loaded 
with  scholastic  honors. 

The  course  of  education  established  at 
these  institutions  under  the  Empire,  was 
mainly  directed  to  military  (jualifications, 
and  consequently  the  exact  sciences  held  a 
prominent  place,  and  distinction  in  these 
was  the  surest  road  to  honor.  From  the 
first  ^1.  Thiers  manifested  a  decided  apti¬ 
tude  for  this  department  of  his  studies,  and 
obtained  high  honors  in  it.  Tlie  traces  it 
left  on  his  mind  are  visible  in  all  his  wri¬ 
tings  and  speeches.  But  for  the  events  of 
1814-15,  his  destination  would,  probably, 
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have  been  different :  hut  the  fall  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  the  llestoration,  directed  his  tal¬ 
ents  into  other  channels,  and  at  eighteen  he 
entered  himself  as  a  student  in  the  school 
of  law,  at  the  city  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  not 
far  from  his  native  place. 

Here  he  became  the  friend  and  insepara¬ 
ble  companion  of  a  youth  who,  like  himself, 
sprung  from  the  lower  strata  of  society,  had 
his  fortune  to  make,  and  felt  within  him  the 
instinct  wliich  prompted  the  pursuit  of  fame 
in  letters  and  in  politics.  The  two  friends 
prosecuted  together  their  professional  stu¬ 
dies,  were  admitted  to  practise  at  law  the 
same  day,  were  competitors  for  the  same 
prizes,  and  destined  to  pursue  together,  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  their  career,  a  com- 
mon  course.  They  have  never  separated. 
'Phrough  poverty  and  wealth — in  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  garret,  and  the  splendor  of 
the  palace,  they  have  still  been,  as  in  boy¬ 
hood,  hand  in  hand.  This  friend  was  M. 
Mignet. 

With  little  natural  inclination  for  the  dry 
study  of  the  law,  the  tw(>*  young  friemls 
obeyed  a  common  instinct,  and  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  more  fascinating  pursuits 
of  literature,  philosophy,  history,  but  more 
!  especially  politics,  and  the  ambitious  and 
aspiring  spirit  of  Thiers  soon  ackmov  lodg¬ 
ed  a  presentiment  of  the  brilliant  future 
which  awaited  him.  Already  he  was  the 
acknow'ledged  leader  of  a  party  aiming  his 
fellow'-studcnts.  Already  he  engaged  in 
debates,  and  harangued  his  comradesagainst 
the  government  of  the  Restoration.  Al¬ 
ready  he  evoked  the  memory  of  the  Einjiire, 
and  appealed  to  the  glorious  deeds  of  the 
republic.  It  will  be  easily  believed  that 
such  a  turbulent  spirit  was  soon  upon  the 
black  list  of  the  professors,  execrated  by  the 
commissary  of  police,  wor.shipped  by  the 
students,  and  that  his  activity  and  talents 
were  as  sure  to  lead  him  to  scholastic  hon¬ 
ors  as  his  superiors  were  unwilling  to  con¬ 
fer  them  on  him. 

An  amusing  and  characteristic  anecdote 
is  related  of  this  early  period  of  his  career. 
\  prize  was  offered  for  competition  in  18l‘.>, 
the  subject  of  which  was  an  eulogy  on  Van- 
venargues,  hy  the  Academy  of  Aix.  Thiers 
determined  that  he  would  compete  lor  this 
honor,  and  accordingly  sent  in  his  manu¬ 
script  in  the  customary  manner,  accoitipa- 
nied  by  a  sealed  packet  containing  the  name 
of  the  author,  not  to  be  opened  except  the 
composition  was  declared  successful.  It 
had,  however,  transjiired  that  the  author  of 
the  piece,  which  was  he\ond  comparison 
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the  best  of  those  which  were  tendered,  was  i 
the  turbulent  little  Jacobin,  w  ho  iiad  excited 
to  sucli  a  degree  the  fears  and  iiosiility  ol 
tlie  professors,  wl:o  were  chiefly  ro)ali>is. 

It  wts.consefpiently,  declared  that  the  prize 
would  not  be  granted  to  any  of  the  pieces, 
but  would  be  postponed  to  the  following 
year.  When  the  next  year  arrived,  the 
piece  of  Thiers  was  again  offered  as  before, 
but  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  superiors, 
a  composition  had  been  transmitted  from 
Paris,  incontestably  superior,  to  which  the 
prize  was  awarded  ;  but  in  order  to  com¬ 
pensate  'riiiers  for  the  decision  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  they  granted  him  an  acressit, 
which  is  an  official  acUnowledgment  of  his 
piece  having  held  the  second  jilaceof  merit. 

On  opening  the  |)acket  containing  the 
name  of  the  candidate  to  whom  the  prize 
itself  was  awarded,  the  astonislimenl  and 
mortification  of  the  professors  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  at  finding  that  the  individual  on 
whom  they  must  confer  the  hoimrs  was  M. 
'I'hiers  himself.  In  fact,  he  had  causetl  the 
second  essay  to  be  transcribed  by  another 
hand,  and  more  completely  to  blindfold  the 
judges,  had  sent  it  to  Pans,  from  whence  it 
had  been  forwarded  to  them,  thus  impiess- 
ing  them  with  the  idea  that  it  came  from  a 
Parisian  candidate.  Jioth  the  |)rize  and 
the  acressit  were,  in  spite  of  the  hostility 
of  the  heads  of  the  academy,  conferred  on 
Thieis. 

At  the  bar  of  Aix,  Thiers  soon  found 
that  it  was  vain  to  struggle  against  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  his  birth  in  a  place  where 
the  humbleness  and  obscurity  of  his  origin 
were  so  notorious,  and  where  the  spirit  ot 
aristocracy  had  never  been  repressed  even 
in  the  heat  of  the  Uevolutioii.  Impelled  bv 
a  common  feeling,  and  full  of  aspirations 
after  future  fame,  his  friend  Migiiet  and 
himself  determined  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
Paris,  where  ahme  genius,  as  they  thought, 
could  surmount  the  difficulties  w  hich  were 
opposed  to  it.  They  accordingly  {racked 
np  their  little  all,  put  themselves  into  the 
banquette  of  the  Diligetice,  and  started,  on 
a  fine  morning  in  July,  1H*4!,  for  the  cajii- 
tal,  as  rich  in  talents  and  in  liopes  as  they 
were  poor  in  cash. 

During  the  first  months  of  their  residence 
in  Paris,  the  iw'o  adventurers  took  a  lodg- 
irig  which,  since  their  arrival  at  wealth  ami 
distinction,  has  been  visited  with  as  much 
interest  as  the  house  in  which  Shaksjre  irt 
lived,  at  blratford-on-Avon,  is  viewed  b\ 
the  worshijipers  of  the  great  dramatist,  and 
its  descrijiiior  is  familiar  to  all  the  lovers 


i>f  French  literature.  In  a  diriv,  dark  street, 
near  the  Palais  lloyali*,  called  the  1‘assage 
Montesijiiieu,  in  the  most  crowded  and  luii- 
sy  |)art  of  Palis,  you  ascend  hy  a  flight  of 
stejis  into  a  gloomy  and  miserable  lodging- 
house,  in  the  fifth  floor  of  w  hich  a  .'<mokcd 
ih.or  conducts  you  into  two  small  rooms, 
opening  one  from  the  other,  which  was  the 
'IwcHing-jjlace  <d*two  men  whose  celebrity, 
within  a  few  short  years  afterwards,  filled 
the  world.  A  couimoti  chest  of  drawers, of 
the  cheajiest  wood,  a  bed  to  match,  two 
rush-bottom  chairs,  a  little  rickety  nutwood 
table,  inca|)ahle  (»f  resting  steadily  on  its 
feet,  and  a  w  hite  curtain,  formed  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  furniture  of  the  abode  of  two 
men,  one  of  uliotn,  in  a  few'  years,  rose  to 
the  office  of  jirime  initiister  of  Fratice,  and 
the  other  to  the  highest  jilace  in  the  histor¬ 
ical  literature  of  that  country. 

'Pilose  who  have  visited  tlic  two  friends 
in  their  obscure  attic,  and  have  since  jiar- 
takeii  the  sum|)luous  hosjiilality  of  M. 
I'hiers,  in  his  sjilendid  mansion  in  the 
Place  St  (ieorge,  will  find  iibiindant  food 
for  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
■itfairs,  and  will  admit  that 

“  Tliero  is  a  lid.*  in  the  affairs’  f  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  <»n  to  fortune.” 

iMigiiet  had  brought  from  the  south  in- 
ilroduciions  to  INI.  (Jhalelaiii,  then  jirincipal 
editor  of  the  Courier  I^'roucois,  to  which 
journal  he  immeilialely  became  a  contribu¬ 
tor.  M.  Thiers  had  found  means  to  intro¬ 
duce  himself  to  the  notice  of  Manuel,  who 
.it  that  moment  had  been  raised  to  the  high- 
est  |)itcb  of  j)o|)ularity  and  influence  by  his 
violent  expulsion  from  the  Representative 
Chamber,  at  the  instance  of  the  ministry  of 
M.  Villele.  iManuel,  in  whose  veins  also 
lloweil  the  warm  blood  of  the  south,  receiv¬ 
ed  him  w  ith  the  utmost  cordiality  and  kind¬ 
ness,  presented  him  to  M.  Lafitte,  under 
hose  auspices  he  was  received  among  the 
writers  for  the  Con.<titutiounei,  wliicli  at 
that  e[)och  was  tlie  most  influential  journal 
on  the  continent  of  Furojie.  This  laid  the 
ibundaiion  of  the  fortune  of  M.  'i'hiers.  It 
was,  in  fact,  all  he  needed  ;  it  was  the  op- 
|)orlunitv  wliicli  fortune  jd.iced  in  his  |)atli, 
iiid  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  turned  it  to 
good  account. 

'Pile  traces  of  his  genius  were  soon  con- 
-jiiciious  in  the  columns  of  the  Cunsii/u- 
.iinind,  and  his  name  was  jironounced  with 
ijijirobation  in  all  the  political  coteries  of 
me  opposition,  lie  soon  became  a  con¬ 
stant  and  admired  frequenter  of  the  most 
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brilliant  salons,  and  was  counted  amonsr  the  as  a  reinarkrd)le  man  who  had,  by  honorable 
mont  esteemed  friends  of  Lafilie,  Casimir  industry,  ac(juired  an  immense  fortune,  of 
Perier,  and  Count  Flahaut.  'I'he  liaron  which  he  made  a  noble  use.  Originally  a 
Louis,  the  most  eminent  financier  of  that  bookseller,  he  had  become  a  noble,  and  as 
day,  received  him  as  his  pupil  and  guest.  such  was  received  and  acknowledged  by 
His  natural  endowments  were  admi-  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  bis  country — 
rably  calculated  to  enable  him  to  turn  to  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive  in  Europe; 
profit  the  innumerable  t>pponunities  which  a  simple  master  of  a  priniing-oflice,  he'was 
were  llius  opened  to  him.  Combining  a  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  most '  illus- 
tnemory  which  allowed  nothing  to  escajre  trious  of  the  age,  the  kings  of  l*russia,  W ur- 
it,  with  an  astonishing  llnency  and  (prick-  temlrerg  and  Bavaria,  of  Goethe,  Schilling, 
ness  of  apprehension,  he  was  enabled,  with-  Schlegel,  and  the  highest  nobles  of  Saxony, 
out  neglecting  those  exigencies  ofthe  daily  By  means  of  his  jounral,  he  became  the  de¬ 
press  to  which  he.  w  as  indebted  for  his  ele-  pository  of  the  confidential  measures  of  all 
valion,  to  pass  much  time  in  society,  speak-  the  governments  which  made  those  treaties 
ing  much,  hearing  more,  carefully  deposit-  between  Northern  and  Southern  Germany, 
ing  in  his  memory,  as  food  for  future  nied-  on  which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
itation,  the  matter  of  his  conversations  with  country  rested.  Just  at  tliis  time,  it  hap- 
tlie  leading  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  pened  that  a  share  in  the  property  of  the 
the  llevolution  and  the  Empire.  These  he  Constitutiunnrl  was  olTered  for  sale.  Schu- 
passed  in  review  w  ith  a  keen  and  observant  bart  determined  to  spare  no  exertion  to  pro¬ 
eye ;  the  aged  survivors  of  the  Constituent  cure  it  for  his  idol  Thiers.  With  this  view 
Assembly;  members  of  the  National  Con-  he  actually  started  for  Stutgard  ;  there  per- 
venlion  ;  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ;  suaded  Cotta  to  lend  the  funds  necessary 
of  the  legislative  assembly  ;  of  the  Tribu-  for  the  purchase,  returned  and  realized  his 
nate,  Girondists,  Mountainists,  generals  object.  Half  the  revenue  arising  from  this 
and  m.irshals  of  the  empire,  diplomatists,  share  (which  was  then  considerable)  was 
financiers,  men  of  the  pen  and  men  of  the  placed  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Thiers.  'Fhis 
sword,  men  of  the  head  and  men  of  the  arrangement  remained  a  secret,  and  M. 
arm.  He  conversed  with  them,  (juestioned  'I'hiers  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  reputation 
them,  and  extracted  from  their  memories  of  being  joint  proprietor  of  the  Con.stitu- 
of  the  past,  and  their  impressions  of  the  the  most  influential  journal  of  Paris, 

present,  inexhaustible  materials  for  future  'Phisact  of  generosity  wasgenerally  ascribed 
speculation.  at  the  time  to  M.  Lafitte,  who  was  certain- 

As  iM.  Thiers’  relations  with  society  be-  ly  quite  capable  of  it,  and  with  whose  known 
came  more  extended,  he  w  as  rendered  sen-  munificence,  it  was  (juite  in  keeping.  J'he 
sible  of  those  material  inconveniences  poverty  of  Schubart,  which  from  day  to  day 
which  result  from  straitened  pecuniary  re-  increased,  rendered  him  the  last  individual 
sources.  Fortune,  however,  of  which  he  who  could  have  been  supposed  to  be  able 
appears  to  have  been,  even  from  infancy,  a  to  bring  about  such  an  event.  One  who 
favorite,  soon  came  to  his  relief.  He  had  knew  this  unfortunate  and  enthusiastic  per- 
become  acquainted,  soon  after  his  arrival  son  has  alleged,  that  after  M.  Thiers  had 

in  Paris,  with  a  poor  and  obscure  German  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  povver  and 

bookseller,  named  Schubart,  who  passed  greatness,  he  met,  on  a  burning  day  in 
for  a  person  of  sotne  learning,  but  whose  >uminer  on  the  Cologne  road,  along  the 
knowledge,  in  fact,  extended  little  beyond  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  poor  man  whom  afllic- 
the  mere  titles  of  books.  This  individual  tion  and  fatigue  had  oppressed  to  such  a 
had  conceived  an  extraordinary  jiredilec-  degree  as  partially  to  alienate  his  under- 
lion  for  M.  Thiers.  He  acted  as  his  secre-  standing.  He  was  then  being  conducted  to 

tary  and  his  agent,  sought  for  him  the  docu-  his  family  at  his  native  town.  He  looked 

ineiits  which  he  re<[uired,  hmnd  a  publish-  at  the  narrator  with  a  vacant  stare  without 
er  for  him,  and  in  a  word,  hired  for  him  a  recognizing  one  whom  he  had  so  often  seen 
more  suitable  lodging  than  the  attic  in  with  his  favorite  protege.  This  wretched 
which  the  two  friends  had  installed  them-  individual  was  Schubart,  the  most  humble, 
selves,  on  their  arrival  from  the  south,  the  most  devoted,  and  the  most  forgotten  of 
This  humble  but  ardent  admirer  had  often  the  fiiends  of  the  late  prime  minister  of 
spoken  with  enthusiasm  to  M.  Thiers  of  France,* 

his  countryman,  M.  CttUa,  proprietor  of  the  .  Vien.ar,  Uevue  des  deux  Mon- 

AUguntim  /.tUung.ax  Augsiur^  Gazette,  des.  Vol.  iv.  p.  GGl. 
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The  course  of  life  that  ’^I'hiers  pursued  at  lion  of  the  salons  of  the  notables  of  the  op- 
this  time,  and  in  which  he  has  since  perse-  position  under  the  restoration, 
vered  through  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  sue-  The  course  of  study  of  the  history  of 
cesses,  affords  an  instructive  lesson  to  th(»se  his  country,  during  the  half  century  just 
who  aspire  to  elevate  themselves  and  strug-  passed,  which  his  business  as  a  journalist 
gle  as  he  did  against  the  disadvantages  ol  rendered  necessary,  and  the  many  opportu- 
birth,  position,  and  even  of  person  and  nities  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  most 
manners.  He  rose  at  five  in  the  morning,  prominent  of  tlie  survivors  of  those  extra- 
and  from  that  hour  till  noon,  a[)plied  himsell  ordinary  scenes,  had  unconsciously  ena- 
to  the  labors  of  the  journal,  which  soon  in  bled  him  to  collect  a  vast  mass  of  inateri- 
his  hands  cpiintupled  its  receipts.  After  als,  documentary  and  oral,  connected  with 
having  thus  devoted  six  hours  to  hard  labor,  the  great  events  which  passed  in  France 
which  most  persons  consumed  in  sleep  or  and  in  Europe,  in  the  interval  between  the 
idleness,  he  would  go  to  the  office  of  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  restoration, 
paper,  and  confer  with  his  colleagues,  He  determined  to  turn  those  rich  materials 
among  whom  were  MM.  Etienne,  Jay,  and  to  account,  and  decided  on  undertaking  his 
Everiste  Desmoulin.  His  evenings  were  “  History  of  the  Revolution.” 
passed  in  society,  where  he  sought  not  only  The  progress  of  political  events,  and 
to  extend  his  connexions  but  to  collect  in-  the  tendencies  manifested  by  the  court  to 
formation  which  he  well  knew  how  to  turn  a  retrograde  policy,  rendered  it  evident  to 
to  account.  In  accomplishing  this  object,  M.  Thiers,  that  a  struggle  was  approaching 
some  struggle  was  necessarily  maintained  in  which  a  spirit  of  opposition  would  be 
to  subdue  the  disadvantages  of  his  physical  called  for,  different  from  that  which  an  old 
defects.  established  journal  like  The  Constitutionnel 

In  stature  he  is  diminutive,  and  although  was  likely  to  tolerate.  The  more  youthful 
his  head  presents  a  large  forehead,  indica-  among  the  rising  journalists  repudiated  the 
tive  of  intellectual  power,  his  features  are  measured  tone  of  the  leading  papers,  and 
common.  His  figure  clumsy,  slovenly,  hailed  with  undissembled  satisfaction  the 
and  vulgar.  An  enormous  pair  of  specta-  project  of  a  new  journal,  which  should  in- 
cles,  of  which  he  never  divests  himself,  half  elude  the  fresh  and  young  blood  of  the 
conceal  his  face.  When  he  begins  to  press.  M.  Sautelet,  an  enterprising  pub- 
speak,  you  involuntarily  stop  your  ears,  of-  lisher,  urged  M.  Thiers  to  take  the  lead  in 
fended  by  the  nasal  twang  and  intolerable  the  new  opposition  paper.  The  project  of 
provincial  sing-song  of  his  voice.  In  his  the  National  was  announced.  It  was  ru- 
speech  there  is  something  of  the  gossip —  mored  that  several  leading  political  charac- 
in  his  manner  something  of  the  lacquey,  ters  had  secretly  engaged  in  support  of  it, 
He  is  restless  and  fidgety  in  his  person,  by  accepting  shares.  Among  these  were 
rocking  his  body  from  side  to  side  in  the  M.  Lafitte  and  Prince  Talleyrand.  Those 
most  grotesque  manner.  At  the  early  pe-  rumors,  although  they  had  no  foundation, 
riod  of  his  career  to  which  we  now  refer,  served  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  habits  enterprise  in  the  public  eye.  However,  in 
and  convenances  of  society,  and  it  may  be  truth,  the  only  real  supporter  of  M.  Thiers, 
imagined  how  singular  a  figure  he  present-  in  this  undertaking,  was  the  Baron  Cotta 
ed  in  the  elegant  salons  of  the  Faubourg  before  mentioned. 

Chaussee  d’Amin.  Yet  this  very  strange-  For  a  long  time,  during  the  early  part  of 
ness  of  appearance,  and  singularity  of  man-  his  career,  the  mind  of  I'hiers  was  power- 
ner,  gained  him  attention,  of  which  he  well  fully  impressed  w'ith  the  character  and  re¬ 
knew  how  to  profit.  His  powers  of  con-  nown  of  Talleyrand  ;  and  he  longed  for 
versation  were  extraordinary.  No  topic  the  moment  when  an  opportunity  should 
could  be  started  with  which  he  did  not  present  itself  of  meeting,  under  favorable 
seem  familiar.  If  finances  were  discussed,  circumstances,  so  remarkable  a  man;  one 
he  astonished  and  charmed  the  bankers  w  ho  had  made  three  governments,  and  who, 
and  capitalists;  if  war  were  mentioned,  or  after  having  pulled  down  two  of  them  suc- 
victories  referred  to,  the  old  marshals  ol  cessively,  now’ seemed  inclined  to  crush  the 
the  empire  listened  with  amazement  to  de-  third  ;  a  man  who  had  dared  to  break  with 
tails  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses,  Napoleon,  and  yet  retained  his  head  ;  who 
better  and  more  clearly  told  than  they  could  had,  a  second  time,  Europe  against  him, 
themselves  describe  them.  In  short,  in  a  and  still  retained,  over  Europe,  a  power 
few  months,  M.  Thiers  became  the  chiel  which  no  other  individual  living  possessed, 
VoL.  IX.  No.  IV.  33 
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At  last  M.  Lafitte  obtained  permission  to 
present  Tliiers  at  llie  Hotel  Talleyrand. 
The  prince  received  them  in  the  same 
green  drawing  room  where,  at  various 
times,  during  the  preceding  thirty  years,  he 
had  hy  turns  received  most  of  the  empe¬ 
rors,  kings,  and  princes  of  Europe,  all  the 
ministers,  past  and  present,  and  all  that  had 
been  most  distinguished  hy  genius  in  the 
world.  On  one  of  these  chairs,  on  which 
MM.  Thiers  and  Lafitte  took  their  seats, 
the  Emperor  Ale.xander  had  listened  to  the 
first  words  which  had  been  said  to  him  in 
favor  of  the  Bourbons  ;  there  had  been 
created  the  provisional  government ;  there 
the  Holy  Alliance  had  been  compelled  to 
make  some  concessions  to  France  ;  and 
there,  at  a  later  period,  was  consolidated 
that  alliance  between  France  and  England, 
which  had  so  long  been  a  favorite  project 
with  Talleyrand,  which  he  pursued  with 
unrelaxing  perseverance  under  the  empire, 
and  under  the  restoration,  and  which  he  ac¬ 
complished  on  the  ruins  of  all  those  regimes 
which  had  shut  their  ea:s  against  his  advice 
and  remonstrances. 

Talleyrand  received  Thiers  with  that 
distinction  which  showed  an  appreciation 
of  the  future  reserved  for  him.  j 

It  w'as  on  the  8ih  of  August,  1827,  that 
the  Martignac  ministry  was  dissolved.  The  j 
formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  with  the 
Prince  Polignac  at  its  head,  removed  all 
doubts  as  to  the  designs  of  the  court. 
Retrogression,  the  gradual  resumption  of 
the  old  regime,  the  repression  of  ilie  free¬ 
dom  of  discussion,  would  ensue.  M. 
Thiers  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  and  the 
courage  to  declare  openly,  that  the  moment 
had  arrived  at  which  the  battle  of  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom  must  be  fought.  The  rights 
inscribed  on  the  charter  had  to  be  defend¬ 
ed,  inch  by  inch.  Fortune  and  life  must 
be  hazarded  in  support  of  them. 

Having  arrived  at  such  conclusions,  he 
called  together  his  colleagues  and  co-pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  bureaux  of  the  Con.stitutionnel. 
He  laid  before  them  the  causes  which  ren- 
deied  indispensable  a  new  and  more  hos¬ 
tile  spirit  of  opposition.  The  risk  of  their 
fortunes  and  their  lives,  in  a  course  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  measured  and  mode¬ 
rate  opposition  which  the  Constitutionntl  had 
hitherto  practised,  startled  them.  The  jour¬ 
nal  was  commercially  prosperous,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  considerable  prtiperty.  A  large 
majority  of  its  owners  declined  the  hazard 
of  the  proposed  course.  A  few,  among 
whom  were  MM.  Etienne  and  Everiste 
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Desmoulin,  were  disposed  to  accede  to  the 
course  recommended;  but,  in  fine,  it  was 
rejected. 

'i'he  project  of  a  new  opposition  journal, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  now  assumed 
consistency.  Armand  Carrel  proposed  to 
associate  himself  with  MM.  Thiers  and 
Mignet,  in  establishing  one  which  should 
adopt  that  tone  in  defending  the  liberties  of 
the  country  against  the  encroachments  of 
power  which  the  crisis  demanded.  It  was 
resolved  to  call  this  paper  The  National. 
The  journal  appeared  in  the  summer  of 
1821),  without  any  prospectus  or  formal  an¬ 
nouncement,  but  in  the  midst  of  high  ex¬ 
pectations.  From  the  day  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  M.  Thiers  gave  up  the  historical  la¬ 
bors  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
surrendered  himself  body  and  soul  to  the 
cause  of  the  revolution,  as  it  afterwards 
proved. 

The  basis  of  the  tactics  of  the  opposition 
carried  on  with  so  much  success  from  this 
time  by  M.  Thiers  and  his  colleagues,  was 
the  charter  of  1814.  Wiihin  the  circle 
of  power  there  described,  he  continually 
hemmed  in  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 
The  public  in  France,  unaccustomed  to 
see  it  in  practical  operation,  did  not  then, 
and  scarcely  even  now,  comprehend  that 
principle  brought  so  admirably  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  England,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
sovereign  is  personally  withdrawn  from  the 
I  conflict  of  political  parties,  rendered  invio¬ 
lable  through  the  completeness  of  ministe¬ 
rial  responsibility.  This  principle,  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  charter  of  1814,  M.  Thiers 
urged  daily  on  the  public.  Tlie  constitu¬ 
tional  power  of  the  chamber  to  withhold  the 
supplies  in  case  the  majority  considered 
the  measures  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown 
injurious  to  the  country,  w’as  another  prin¬ 
ciple  urged  with  admirable  force  and  elo¬ 
quence. 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  among  the  many 
brilliant  articles  which  appeared  in  The 
National^  the  maxim  which  has  since  ac¬ 
quired  such  celebrity,  Le  Roi  regne  rnais 
it  jie  gouverne  pas,  was  first  put  forth.  In 
the  early  part  of  1830,  public  rumor  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  court  and  cabinet  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  coup  a'etat.  The  limitation 
set  by  the  charter  and  the  spirit  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  to  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive,  consequently  became  an  anxious  and 
exciting  subject  of  discussion.  As  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  articles  which  appeared  in 
The  National,  and  which  attracted  univer¬ 
sal  attention,  and  produced  a  most  pro- 
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found  impression  on  the  public,  we  shall' 
<rive  the  following  extracts  from  one  which 
bore  the  title,  “  The  king  reigns  but  doeS| 
not  govern.” 

“  It  is  objected  against  our  opposition,  that 
respect  for  the  royal  prerogative  of  choosing 
the  ministers  ought  to  make  us  wait  until 
these  ministers  commit  some  positive  act. 

“  This  prerogative,  however,  we  answer 
again  and  again,  cannot  be  exercised  in  an 
ab^solute  manner.  In  judging  of  the  meaning 
of  any  public  act  we  cannot  take  any  single 
clause  and  consider  it  without  reference  to  the 
context — each  clause  must  be  taken  as  part  of 
the  whole.  Now  the  prerogative  of  naming 
the  ministers,  appertaining  as  it  does  to  the 
crown,  combined  with  the  right  of  refusing 
the  supplies,  appertaining  as  it  does  to  the 
chamber,  the  latter  must,  from  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  joint  rights,  have  a  virtual  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  choice  of  the  ministers. 

“  Hut,  it  will  be  said,  that  in  every  adminis¬ 
tration  the  subordinates  must  necessarily  be 
nominated  by  the  chief. 

Certainly  ;  in  matters  of  administration, 
and  in  war,  it  must  necessarily  be  so  ;  but  the 
present  case  is  an  exception. 

“  The  king  does  not  administer  ;  he  does 
not  govern;  he  reigns.  The  ministers  ad¬ 
minister;  the  ministers  govern;  and  conse¬ 
quently  must  have  subordinates  of  their 
choice.  But  the  king  may  have  the  ministers, 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  because  again  and 
again,  he  does  not  administer;  he  does  not 
govern;  he  reigns. 

“  To  reign  is  a  very  elevate^l  privilege, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  make  certain  princes 
rightly  comprehend.  The  English  sovereigns, 
however,  understand  it  ])erfeclly.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  king  is  the  first  gentleman  ofhis  kingdom. 
He  is  in  ihe  highest  degree  all  that  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  the  highest  condition  can  be.  He 
hunts ;  he  loves  horses ;  he  is  curious  to  see 
foreign  countries,  and  visits  them  while  he  is 
Prince  of  Wales;  he  is  even  a  philosopher, 
when  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  so ;  he  has  British 
pride  and  Briti.sh  ambition  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  ;  he  desires  the  triumph  of  the  British 
Hag ;  no  heart  in  Britain  bounds  with  more 
joy  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  an  Aboukir 
ora  Trafalgar;  he  is,  m  a  word,  the  most 
lofty  type  of  British  character  ;  he  is  a  British 
nobleman  an  hundred  times  exaggerated. 
The  English  nation  respects  and  loves  in  him 
its  truest  impersonation.  It  confers  a  large  in¬ 
come  on  him,  enriches  him ;  is  pleased  to  see 
him  live  in  a  state  of  splemlor  suitable  to  his 
rank  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  over 
which  he  is  placed.  This  sovereign  has  the 
seniiments,  the  preferences,  and  the  antipa¬ 
thies  of  a  gentleman.  While  an  English  peer 
lias  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  veto  which  the 
upper  house  is  entitled  to  pronounce,  he  has  a 
whole  veto.  lie  can  dissolve  the  lower  cham¬ 
ber,  or  reject  a  bill  whenever  it  seems  good  to 
him.  But  he  does  not  govern.  He  allows  the 


country  to  govern  itself.  He  rarely  follows 
his  mere  personal  predilections  in  thechoiceof 
his  ministers;  at  one  time  he  takes  Fox,  whom 
he  does  not  retain  ;  at  another  Pitt,  whom  he 
does ;  he  takes  Chinning,  whom  he  does  not 
dismiss,  but  who  dies  in  office.  Cases  have 
occurred  where  an  English  king  received  such 
answers  as  the  following: — Chatham,  dismiss¬ 
ed  by  the  crown,  was  the  statesman  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  confidence  of  the  commons  ;  the 
king  sent  to  him  his  political  opponent.  Fox, 
to  invite  him  to  return  to  office  (designing 
thereby  to  offer  him  an  indignity). — ‘Return 
to  his  majesty,’ said  Chatham,  ‘and  say  that 
when  he  sends  me  a  messenger  more  worthy 
of  himself  and  of  me,  1  will  have  the  honor  of 
answering  him.’  The  more  worthy  messen¬ 
ger  was  in  fine  sent,  and  Chatham  became  the 
first  of  a  series  of  ministers,  who,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  the  royal  taste,  ruled  the 
kingdom  for  half  a  century.  To  reign,  then, 
is  not  to  govern  ;  it  is  to  be  the  truest,  highest, 
and  most  respected  impersonation  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  king  is  the  country  reduced  to  the 
person  of  one  man. 

“The  analogy  attempted  to  be  established 
between  the  king  ami  the  chief  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  is,  therefore,  false  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
that  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in  the  king 
being  obliged  to  select  ministers  who  are  not 
in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 

“  But  it  is  contended  that  from  the  virtual 
nomination  of  ministers  thus  claimed  for 
the  chamber,  that  body  will  soon  also  arrive 
at  the  nomination  of  all  the  subordinate  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  state,  and  thus  the  entire  adminis¬ 
tration  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  collective 
body — a  thing  altogether  anomalous  and  in¬ 
admissible. 

“  It  is  true  that  such  a  body  cannot  and 
ought  not  administer.  In  the  executive  there 
ought  not  to  be  the  deliberative.  The  delib¬ 
erative  is  only  good  in  the  direction  of  the  na¬ 
tional  will.  To  will,  we  must  deliberate  ;  but 
having  willed,  and  the  question  being  to  act, 
deliberation  ceases.  This  is  as  true  for  a 
state  as  for  an  individual. 

“  To  all  this  we  shall  make  one  reply.  It  is 
granted  that  in  England  the  ministers  are 
named  by  parliament ;  that  is  to  say,  under 
its  influence.  Has  it  resulted  from  this  that 
the  administration  has  been  deficient  in  power, 
in  order,  or  in  vigor?  How  has  it  happened 
that  confusion  and  anarchy  have  not  ensued  ? 
This  has  happened  in  the  most  natural  man¬ 
ner,  as  we  hope  it  will  with  us. 

“The  minister  once  named  by  the  influence 
of  the  majority  of  the  Commons,  wields  the 
royail  prerogative,  by  which  the  executive 
power  is  concentrated  in  his  hands.  He 
makes  peace  and  war ;  he  collects  the  reve¬ 
nues;  he  pays  the  state  charges  ;  he  appoints 
all  the  (unclionaries  of  the  slate  ;  he  superin¬ 
tends  the  adminstration  of  justice,  by  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  the  judges:  in  one  word,  he  gov- 
EKN.s;  and  as  he  has  the  confidence  of  the 
parliament,  without  which  he  could  not  con- 
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tinuo  in  ofRce,  he  docs  only  llie  things  which 
parliament  continues  to  approve.  Tut  he  acts 
with  unitormily  and  promj)titude ;  while  the 
parliament,  in  its  multitudinous  character,  and 
with  its  hundred  eyes,  watches,  criticises,  and 
judges  him.  Thus  the  king  reigns,  the  min¬ 
isters  govern,  and  the  chambers  deliberate. 
When  ill-government  begins  to  be  perceived, 
the  minister  is  removed,  either  directly  by  the 
king,. or  indirectly  by  the  parliament ;  and  the 
crown  must  select  a  new  minister  amongst  the 
parliamentary  majority. 

“Such  is  the  manner  in  wl\ich,  without  an¬ 
archy  or  disorder,  the  minister  is  virtually 
nominated  hy  the  chambers.” 

.  •  .  ' 
This  article  produced  a  lively  sensation 

in  all  the  political  circles.  It  was  speedily 

followed  by  attacks  upon  the  press.  The 

ministerial  papers  now  became  loud  in  their 

menaces.  They  openly  exhorted  the  court 

to  violate  the  constitution.  “  If,”  said  they, 

“  the  ministers  cannot  save  the  throne,  with 

a  majority  of  the  representative  chamber, 

they  must  do  so  without  one.” 

On  the  2nd  March,  1830,  the  celebrated 

address  against  the  ministers  was  voted  by 

a  majority  of  221. 

From  this  day  the  journals  of  the  court 
threw  off  all  reserve;  and  the  Gazette  (i'u\ 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  there  were 
emergencies  “  in  which  the  power  of  the 
crown  might  be  raised  above  the  laws ;” 
and  the  royalist  organ  published  an  article 
entitled  “  The  Necessity  of  a  Dictator- 
ihip.” 

T'he  close  of  the  labors  of  M.  Thiers  as 
a  journalist,  and  the  commencement  of  his 
career  as  an  active  statesman,  took  place 
on  the  21st  July,  when  he  wrote,  in  Thc\ 
National,  an  article  foreboding  the  ap¬ 
proaching  storm. 

Reader,  didst  thou  ever  behold  a  bull, 
in  the  sultry  days  of  August,  worried  by  a 
gadlly — now  sticking  to  his  haunch,  now 
to  his  eye — from  his  eye  to  his  ear,  from 
his  ear  to  his  nostril,  stinging,  in  short,  the 
animal  in  a  thousand  tender  places,  until, 
rendered  furious,  he  plunges  and  rolls,  and, 
unable  toshake  off  his  minute,  but  persever¬ 
ing  and  indefatigable  enemy,  he  at  last,  in 
desperation,  throws  himself  headlong  into  an 
abyss?  Well,  then,  the  gadlly  is  M. 
Thiers;  the  bull,  the  Pidignac  ministry; 
and  the  abyss,  the  ordonnances^  of  July, 

1 830. 

The  ordonnances,  which  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  were 
published  in  The  Moniteiir  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th  .luly.  The  first  of  these  de- 
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dared  that  “  the  liberty  of  the  periodic 
press  was  suspended,”  and  that  no  jourtial 
should  be  |)ublished  in  France  without  the 
express  j)crmission  of  the  governmetH,  and 
that  such  |)crmission  must  he  renewed  every 
third  month.  Paris  was  a  scene  of  agita¬ 
tion  in  every  quarter.  In  the  Palais  Royal, 
individuals  harangued  the  pe(^ple  on  this  vi¬ 
olation  of  their  rights.  At  the  Bourse,  the 
public  funds  fell.  At  the  Institute,  M. 
Arago  intermingled  his  scientific  discourse 
with  burning  comments  on  the  event  of 
the  day.  The  press  took  its  own  part. 
The  majority  of  the  daily  papers  of  Paris, 
it  is  true,  succumbed  to  the  ordonnances. 
Neither  The  Journal  eles  Dibetts,  nor  The 
Constitutionncl,  nor  The  Gazette,  nor  The. 
Quofieliennc,  nor  The  Unirrrscl,  appeared. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  The  Globe,  The 
National,  and  The  Temps,  were  issued 
ami  circulated  in  enormous  numbers.  They 
contained,  in  a  conspicuous  form,  the  ordon- 
nance  which  they  violated  in  the  very  act 
of  their  publication  and  circulation.  They 
were  flung  in  hundreds  through  all  the  ca- 
fes  and  cabinets  de  lecture  in  Paris.  Mean¬ 
while  the  principal  conductors  and  writers 
of  the  liberal  section  of  the  press  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  office  of  'J'hc  National,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued 
in  such  an  emergency.  The  editors  of  The. 
Tribune  advocated  strong  measures.  They 
would  have  raised  the  faubourgs,  unfurled 
the  tri-colored  flag,  and  opposed  the  illegal¬ 
ity  of  the  government,  by  physical  force. 
Others,  however,  fearing  the  consequences  of 
the  unbridled  fury  of  the  excited  populace, 
counselled  a  rigid  observance  of  the  spirit  of 
the  charter.  Of  this  number  was  M.  Thiers, 
who  drew  up  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
illegality  of  the  ordonnances.  When  the 
question  was  raised  whether  this  protest 
should  be  issued  merely  in  the  name  of  the 
press,  or  should  appear  with  the  signatures 
of  the  individuals  from  whom  it  emanated, 
some  proposed  that  each  journal  should  in¬ 
sert  a  separate  article  against  the  ordon¬ 
nances,  expresjsed  in  such  terms  as  the  wri¬ 
ter  might  select.  Others  agreed  to  a  com¬ 
mon  form  of  manifesto,  but  were  against 
affixing  any  signatures  to  it.  M.  Thiers 
addressed  his  colleagues  of  the  press,  show¬ 
ing  in  a  forcible  manner  how  ineftective 
any  anonymous  protest  on  such  an  occasion 
would  be.  Much  confusion  and  dissention 
was  arising,  when  M.  Remusat,  the  princi¬ 
pal  editor  of  The  Globe,  entered  the  room. 
M.  Thiers,  confident  of  a  community  of 
feeling  in  this  distinguished  writer,  imme- 
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(liately  read  the  protest  toM.  Remusat,  and  indecision  had  prevailed  anion;T  tliosc  who 
asked  him  wliclher  lie  wouhl  sifrn  it  ?  aiteinicd  it.  An  eneriielic  opposition  had 
“  VV'itliont  any  doubt  I  will,”  replied  Rem-  been  agreed  o;i,  Imt  as  yet  nothinii  eflcctual 
usat.  Immccliaiely  M.  Thiers  addressed  was  »lone.  The  deputation  returned  to  the 
the  assembly,  declaring  that  he  was  about  olfice  of  77<r  National,  where  mucb  disap- 
to  propose  the  signiuii  of  the  document  to  pointment  and  dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
the  several  journalists  in  succession;  and  |  at  the  inertia  of  the  deputies,  and  the  meet- 
calling  first  on  The  (ilobe,  M.  Remusat  injr  was  adjourne<l  to  the  evening,  when  it 
signed  the  paper.  iM.  Gauga,  the  gerant  of  was  to  be  held  at  the  liouse  of  M.  Cadet 
The  National  next  alhxed  his  name,  and  Gassicourt,  Rue  St.  Ilonorc,  for  the  pur- 
was  followed  by  'I'liiers,  Mignet,  Armand  pose  of  deciding  finally  on  more  energetic 
Carrel,  Chainbolle,  and  the  other  writers  measures. 

for  that  journal.  All  the  other  editors  pro-  At  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  M. 
sent,  including  those  of  The  Constitution-  Thiers  was  there.  At  this  meeting,  means 
nel,  also  signed.  of  serious  resistance  were  organized.  It 


At  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  M. 
Thiers  was  there.  At  this  meeting,  means 
of  serious  resistance  were  organized.  It 


On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  agents  was  agreed  that  the  National  Guard  should 
of  the  ])olice  visited  the  oftices  of  the  papers  appear  in  the  streets  in  uniform,  should 
which  disobeyed  the  ordonnances  by  pub-  mingle  with  the  people  and  direct  them  ; 
lishing,  and  broke  their  presses.  ()n  ar-  that  in  each  arrondissement  a  committee 
riving  at  the  office  of  The  National,  attend-  of  the  principal  electors  and  citizens  should 
cd  by  gens  d’armes,  they  were  met  by  the  direct  the  movements  of  the  people.  In 
editors  and  gerant,  who  protested  against  fine,  every  possible  means  were  determined 
their  proceedings  in  the  name  of  the  law  on  to  render  the  resistance  effective,  and  to 
The  doors,  however,  were  forced  open,  and  secure  the  empire  of  the  law. 
the  presses  dismounted  and  in  part  broken.  It  was  on  this  evening  of  the  27th,  at 
It  was  on  the  2()th  July,  the  day  after  the  seven  o’clock  precisely,  at  the  moment  when 
publication  of  the  ordonnances,  that  these  this  meeting  was  held,  that  the  first  collision 
proceedings  look  place.  Immediately  after  took  place  between  the  military  and  the 
the  departure  of  the  police  from  the  office,  people.  A  child  had  thrown  a  stone  at  a 
the  presses  were  remounted,  the  parts  which  gen  d’arme  in  the  precincts  of  the  Palais 


had  been  broken  were  repaired,  and  they 
were  applied  to  print  the  protest  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists,  which,  in  the  afternoon, *wms  circu¬ 
lated  in  hundreds  of  thousands  through  ev- 
ery  quarter  of  Paris. 


Roy  ale.  The  soldier  cut  at  the  boy  with 
his  sword.  An  individual  svho  witnessed  the 
incident  shot  the  gen  d’arme  with  a  pistol. 

When  Thiers  and  bis  friends  were  quit¬ 
ting  the  house  of  M.  Cadet  Gassicourt, 


The  following  morning  (*^lh)  the  most  after  the  meeting  had  dissolved,  they  found 
influential  electors  of  Paris  assembled  at  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  enreute.  A 
the  office  of  the  National,  to  discuss  the  sjpiadron  of  the  Royal  Guard  were  driving 
best  means  of  organizing  resistance  to  the  before  them  the  people  from  the  neighbor- 
illegal  proceedings  of  the  government,  hood  of  the  Palais  Royalc  down  the  Rue 
Great  confusion  prevailed  at  this  meeting.  St.  llonore,  while  a  regiment  of  the  line 
All  were  in  favor  of  resistance,  but  none  was  descending  in  the  contrary  direction 


proposed  any  rational  or  practicable  course. 
.M.  Thiers,  who  not  being  then  an  elector. 


by  the  same  street  from  the  Faubourg  du 
Roule.  They  were  placed  between  two 


was  a  silent  witness  of  this  scene,  saw  that  fires. 

some  decisive  proceeding  must  be  proposed.  The  people  instinctively  shouted  vivc  la 
and,  apologizing  for  taking  a  part  in  a  dis-  li^ne  !  The  commanding  officer  would  not 
cussion  which  was  intended  to  be  confined  order  his  men  to  continue  afireondefence- 
lo  electors,  suggested  that  a  deputation  from  less  citizens,  and  allowed  the  crowd  to 
the  assembly  should  be  sent  to  the  meeting  disperse. 

of  deputies,  which  was  at  that  moment  held  During  the  night  of  the  27lh,  the  great- 
at  M.  Casimir  Perier’s.  This  proposition  est  alarm  and  agitatirm  prevailed.  M.'riiiers 
was  agreed  to,  and  several  of  the  electors  and  his  friends  remained  at  the  office  of 
present,  accompanied  by  M.  Thiers,  pro-  The  National,  where  the  presses  were  in- 
ceeded  immediately  to  the  Hotel  of  Casi-  cessantly  employed  in  printing  the  protest 
mir  Perier,  in  the  Rue  Neuve  Luxem-  of  the  journalists,  to  be  distributed  the  next 
bourg.  morning. 

Arriving  there,  they  found  that  the  meet-  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  a  meeting 
ing  of  deputies  had  separated,  and  that  great  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  M. 
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Guizot,  in  the  Rue  Ville  Levesque.  M.  we  write,  and  even  now  the  explanation 
Remusat  called  at  the  office  of  The  Na-  which  is  offered  lias  an  indirect  character. 

to  apprise  M.  Thiers  of  this,  and  they  M.  Thiers,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
went  together  to  attend  it.  'J’his  meeting  most  active  of  all  the  public  men  connected 
consisted  of  the  leading  members  of  the  with  the  press,  in  excitinff  the  people  to  re¬ 
chambers  and  the  press.  It  was  hoped  that  sistance.  He  wrote  the  protest  of  the  jour- 
a  legal  resistance  was  still  possible;  yet  nalists  ;  at  his  presses  it  was  printed  ;  from 
whatever  course  presented  itself  appeared  his  bureaux  it  was  circulated.  It  might, 
perilous.  The  ccHisequences  of  a  success-  therefore,  have  been  expected,  and  it  un- 
ful  resistance  appeared  scarcely  less  for-  doubtedly  was  expected,  that  this  chief  in- 
rnidable  than  those  of  defeat.  It  was  not  stigator  of  the  movement  should  have  con- 
hoped  that  the  unorganized  and  unarmed  tinned  on  the  spot,  to  give  it  the  benefit  of 
populace  could  succeed  against  the  disci-  his  direction  and  superintendence.  Grant 
plined  military  force.  General  Sebastiani  that  his  physical  character  would  have  ren- 
pronounced  the  victory  of  the  Royal  Guard  dered  him  but  an  inefficient  leader  in  the 
as  inevitable.  It  was  recommended  to  en-  streets  and  on  the  Boulevards,  his  sagacity 
deavor  to  make  terms  with  the  government,  and  intelligence  would  have  been  invalua- 
and  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood.  ble,  though  he  did  not  issue  from  his  bu- 

M.  Thiers  encouraged  the  hope  of  popu-  reanx.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  movement  as- 
lar  success.  He  was  supported  in  his  views  sumed  a  really  serious  aspect — as  soon  as  it 
by  some  of  the  most  ardent  and  excited,  but  became  evident  that  it  was  going  to  be 
was  opposed  by  those  of  most  experience,  something  more  than  an  tmevte  of  the  fan- 
and  especially  by  General  Sebastiani.  In  bourgs,  M.  Thiers  disappeared, 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  great  “  Behold,  at  last,”  says  a  writer  in  the 
majority  of  those  present,  MM.  Lafitte,  Revue  drs  (hux  Moudes^  “the  tocsin  has 
Manguin,  Casimir  Perier,  Gerard,  and  sounded,  the  pef»ple  are  roused,  and  rush  to 
Lobau,  proceeded  to  Marshal  Marmont,  to  the  conflict!  Blood  already  flows.  The 
whom  the  command  of  the  troops  had  been  cannons  roll  over  the  pavement — M.  Thiers 
committed,  to  entreat  him  to  stop  the  effu-  has  been  heard — his  anathemas  have  taken 
sion  of  blood.  effect — the.  monarchy  which  has  broken  its 

“I  deplore  these  measures,  and  con-  contract  is  already  half  overturned.  A  lead- 
demn,  as  much  as  yourselves,  those  direful  ing  voice,  a  head  is  only  waited  for.  But 
ordonnances,”  replied  the  marshal,  “  but  I  where,  then,  is  M.  Thiers?  Where  is  that 
have  no  discretionary  power  given  me  ;  I  boldness  concealed,  which  promised  victory 
am  acting  under  superior  orders.”  to  its  party,  and  which  awaited  with  so  much 

“  But,”  observed  Lafitte,  “  no  one  has  a  impatience  thfe  event  which  has  arrived? 
right  to  oeder  you  to  massacre  the  people.  M"hat  has  become  of  the  popular  orator. 
It  is  not  your  duty  to  obey  such  orders.”  wbo  traced  so  proudly  a  circle  round 
“  I  see  no  means  of  relief,  except  sub-  power,  and  defied  it  to  pass  beyond  its 
mission,”  said  Marmont;  “  if  the  ordonnan-  limits?  Alas!  like  Archilochus  and  Hor- 
ces  are  withdrawn,  will  you  guarantee  sub-  ace,  M.  Thiers,  little  used  to  the  tumult  of 
mission?”  battles,  has  felt  his  courage  give  way;  the 

feebleness  of  his  physical  organization  has 
overcome  the  force  of  his  will,  and  he  has 
departed  to  seek  refuge  from  the  fray  in  the 
shades  of  Montmorenci ;  to  shelter  himself 
at  once  from  the  dangers  which  precede 
victory,  and  from  the  proscriptions  which 
often  follow  defeat.  But  do  not  charge  M. 
Thiers  with  want  of  courage.  His  heart 
failed  him,  it  is  true,  on  that  emergency  ; 
but  the  same  charge  mav  be  made  against 
many  others  on  the  same  occasion.  M. 
Thiers  has  proved  since,  in  rushing  with 
ostentation  to  the  barricades  of  .Tune,  that, 
when  necessary,  he  has  enough  of  military 
courage.  But  what  would  you  have?  On 
this  particular  occasion  he  was  not  prepared 
for  danger,  and  had  not  provided  a  stipply 


We  cannot  do  so,  but  will  use  our  best 
exertions,”  rejoined  Lafitte. 

“  Well,”  concluded  the  marshal — “  I  am 
going  to  send  to  tlte  king,  and  in  an  hour 
you  shall  have  his  answer.” 

“  In  an  hour,”  exclaimed  Lafitte  and 
Manguin,  “if  the  ordonnances  be  not  re¬ 
called,  we  will  throw  ourselves,  body  and 
soul,  into  the  movement.” 

“  To-morrow,”  said  Lafitte,  “  my  baton 
will  break  itself  on  your  sword.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  power  of  the  people  when  they  are 
aroused.” 

We  now  arrive  at  a  part  of  our  narrative 
in  which  an  incident  in  the  career  of  M. 
Thiers  occurs,  which  has  remained  unex¬ 
plained  by  him,  until  almost  the  moment 
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of  courage;  possibly,  also,  he  may  reply! 
that  there  was  no  room  for  the  exercise  of, 
genius  in  a  street  fight.  Perhaps  the  long 
study  which  he  had  made  of  our  victories,  j 
and  the  admiration  he  entertained  for  our  ; 
armies,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  ‘ 
conceive  how  a  successful  struggle  against 
our  disciplined  soldiers  could  he  made  by  a  j 
mob  of  printers’  hoys  and  shop-clerks,  led 
on  by  editors  of  newspapers  ;  that  in  short  | 
the  rabble  of  Paris  must  inevitably  be  crush-  j 
cd  by  the  regular  forces.  M.  Thiers  min-i 
gled  boldly  enough  in  the  struggle,  so  long! 
as  the  question  was  of  legal  resistance  ;  he  ' 
remained  firm  at  his  post  in  the  bureaux  of 
The  to  the  last  moment ;  he  did  | 

not  take  his  departure  until  the  moment  in 
which  old  Benjamin  Constant  arrived,  the  ; 
moment  at  which  the  heat  of  the  drum  call- j 
iu'T  to  arms,  and  the  sound  of  the  musket-' 
ry,  gave  him  the  signal  to  retire.  The  first 
day  of  this  sudden  revolution,  M.  Thiers 
wrote  the  celebrated  protest  of  the  press, 
while,  in  another  quarter,  M.  Guizot  M  rote 
the  protest  of  the  Chamber.  There  were 
assemblies  held  of  every  class,  where  de¬ 
liberations  were  held  on  the  means  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  the  retraction  of  the  or- 
donnances.  M.  Thiers  advised  at  these 
meetings,  that  all  civil  proceedings  should 
be  suspended — that  lawyers  should  not 
plead,  jiulges  should  not  pronounce  sen¬ 
tence,  that  notaries,  and  all  other  officers, 
should  suspend  their  functions.  He  wished 
thus  to  paralyze  the  nation,  and  to  compel 
the  executive  to  fall  or.  its  knees.  It  was 
in  this  way,  he  said,  that  things  passed  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  court  exiled  the 
parliaments;  it  was  thus  that  governments 
were  formerly  compelled  to  recall  their  bru¬ 
tal  decrees.  But  while  M.  Thiers  was  thus 
underrating  the  importance  of  the  crisis, 
and  re<lucing  it  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
squabble  between  the  court  and  the  parlia¬ 
ments,  the  movement  swelled  into  much 
grander  proportions,  and,  instead  of  a 
Fronde,  as  .M.  Thiers  regarded  it,  it  became 
a  league,  and  something  more.  It  was  then 
that  M.  Thiers  retreated  from  the  struggle; 
it  exceeded  his  stature. 

“  M.  'Phiers  returned  to  Paris  when  or¬ 
der  was  restored  and  tranquillity  re-estab¬ 
lished.  Many  conjectures  have  Ix'en  made 
respecting  his  procee<lings  rrfrn  tmiros  du¬ 
ring  the  three  days  ;  we  could,  if  we  pleased, 
give  the  history  of  this  petite  rnpagr.  But 
to  what  purpose  ?  The  material  fact,  and 
the  only  one  is,  that  M.  Thiers  returned, 
and  that  we  possess  him  still  secure.”* 

♦  Revue  destleux  Moiules.  Vol.  iv.  p.  GT  I. 


Such  is  the  statement  of  one  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  and  an  ear- wit  ness  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  three  days. 

Let  us  HOW  hear  the  narrative  of  another 
contemporary  historian. 

On  the  28th  of  .Tuly,  Paris  was,  in  effect, 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa  having  been  virtually  invested  with 
a  military  dictatorship.  The  troops  which 
had  been  collected  around  the  Tuilleries 
were  put  in  motion.  The  artillery  wms 
heard  rolling  through  the  streets.  Civil 
war  raged  in  Paris.  What  was  to  be  the 
issue  of  this  war?  The  savans,  the  men  of 
letters,  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  them¬ 
selves  felt  compassion  for  the  people,  and 
for  the  fate  a|>parently  awaiting  them.  M. 
'Phiers  ran  to  a  place  of  refuge,  which  he 
found  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  in  the  valley 
of  Montmorenci.  In  the  office  of  The  Globe y 
M.  Cousin  spoke  of  the  white  flag  as  the 
only  ensign  which  the  nation  could  recog¬ 
nize,  and  reproached  M.  Peirre  Lerouse 
with  compromising  his  friends  by  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  tone  w  hich  he  was  giving  to  the 
journal. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  of  that  day,  was  an  individual  of  tall 
and  lank  figure,  abrupt  but  noble  impulses, 
and  serious  aspect.  At  the  first  report  of 
the  fire-arms,  he  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
Then  he  went,  unarmed  except  with  a  walk¬ 
ing  cane,  through  the  town,  indifferent  to 
the  halls  which  were  whizzing  around  him, 
and  braving  death  without  seeking  for  vic¬ 
tory.  This  individual,  destined  afterw’ards 
to  play  a  sad  but  illustrious  part,  was  then 
little  know’ll  :  his  name  was  Armand  Car¬ 
rel.  “  Have  you  even  a  single  battalion  ?” 

!  said  he  incessantly  to  his  more  sanguine 
'  friends.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  meet¬ 
ing  M.  Etienne  Arago  (the  brother  of  the 
astronomer  of  that  name)  who  evinced  much 
ardor,  he  said  to  him,  “  Stop  !”  and  point¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  po]mlace,  w  ho  was  greas- 
'  iug  his  shoes  with  the  oil  of  a  broken  lamp, 

I  he  said,  “Behold  the  people! — such  is 
;  Paris  ! — ever  the  same  leviiv, — indiffer¬ 
ence, — the  appropriation  of  the  results  of 
great  and  important  actions  to  the  most 
'  trifling  uses.” 

I  When  M.  Thiers  had  reappeared  in  Paris 
jon  the  30th,  and  presented  himself  at  La- 
fitte’s,  before  receiving  the  commission  to 
!  Neuilly  (which  we  shall  presenOy  advert 
to),  he  expressed  some  annoyance  that  steps 
!  hail  been  taken  in  reference  to  the  Duke  of 
;  Orleans  without  consulting  him.  Beranger 
j  (the  poet)  who  had  a  prominent  share  in  the 
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transactions  ctf  these  days,  replied  with  an  ( 
ironical  smile,  “  Is  it  not  (julte  natural,  at  | 
such  a  moment,  that  the  absent  should  be  i 
forgotten  ?”*  j 

In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  tliat  an  ] 
impression  has  universally  [irevailed,  that  | 
after  contributing  to  the  utmostof  his  pow- { 
er  by  his  writings,  to  raise  the  emeute,  M.  j 
Thiers  withdrew  from  its  consequences,  ami 
did  not  reappear  until  the  issue  had  become 
apparent. 

Having  thus  given  the  account  of  this 
passage  in  the  public  life  of  the  subject  of 
this  notice  which  has  been  hitherto  univer¬ 
sally  received  and  credited,  it  is  but  just  to 
give  also  a  narrative  of  the  matter  which  has 
just  been  publislied,  and  which,  though  not 
avoweilly  authorized  by  .M.  Thiers  himself, 
carries  with  it  abundant  internal  evidence 
of  the  source  from  whence  it  has  been  de¬ 
rived. 

M.  Alexandre  Laya  states,  that  on  the 
28th,  orders  had  been  given  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  arrest  several  deputies,  and  that 
warrants  (Mandats  d’arrets)  had  been  is¬ 
sued  against  tiie  principal  persons  who  had 
signed  the  protest  of  the  press;  that  M. 
Royer  Collard  gave  notice  to  M.  Thiers 
that  he  as  well  as  MM.  Mignet  and  Carrel, 
would  be  arrested  if  they  did  not  immediate¬ 
ly  conceal  themselves.  This  notice  was 
given  them  on  the  evening  of  the  28th. 

An  immediate  decision  on  their  parts  was 
necessary.  They  had  taken  a  conspicuous 
part,  which 'rendered  them  especially  ob¬ 
noxious.  The  government  still  retained  its 
full  power.  The  skirmishes  between  the 
troops  and  the  people  on  the  28th  seemed, 
according  to  M.  Laya,  only  to  demonstrate 
the  feebleness  of  the  popular  resistance. 
MM.  Th  iers,  Mignet,  and  Carrel  were  well 
known,  and  if  they  did  not  retire,  they  might 
easily  be  arrested,  and  if  .so,  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  their  intluence?  These  circum¬ 
stances,  we  are  assured,  were  well  consider¬ 
ed  at  the  bureaux  by  the  principal  journal¬ 
ists,  and  it  was  the  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  withdraw  from  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened  them.  Accordingly,  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  in  the  twilight,  the  three 
menaced  victims  departed  from  the  oftice  oi 
Thr  National,  and  look  refuge  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  St.  Denis. 

Before  quitting  Paris,  M.  Thiers  ordererl 
a  confidential  servant,  who  remained  in 
Paris,  to  come  to  him  the  next  morning  with 
intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the  movement, 

*  Hi  sloire  de  di.\  Aux.  Vol.  i.  cl  ap.  iv. — vi. 
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laving  resolved  to  return  to  his  post  if  it 
siiould  appear  that  the  popular  resistance 
showed  any  promise  of  success.  It  was  on 
that  day,  'I’liursday  the  2‘Jlh,  that  the  com¬ 
bat  might  be  considered  as  seriously  begun. 
The  people  had  committed  themselves,  and 
the  national  cause  offered  .some  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess.  M.M.  Thiers  and  Mignet  receiveil 
the  expected  intelligence,  and  heard  in  their 
retreat  the  ecluies  of  the  cannonade.  They 
determined  to  return  to  Paris.  They  at¬ 
tempted  to  enter  Paris  by  the  Barriere  St. 
Denis,  but  found  the  streets  obstructed. 
They  accordingly  passed  along  the  outer 
boulevards,  to  the  Barrii're  des  Batignoles, 
and  descended  through  the  Faubourg 
Chaussee  d’Anlin,  to  the  oflice  of  The  Na¬ 
tional,  where  they  did  not  arrive  until  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

'J'hus,  it  apj)ears,  according  to  this  re¬ 
port  of  the  matter,  which  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  authorized  by  the  chief  party,  that 
t!ie  extent  of  M.  Thiers’  absence  was  from 
the  evening  of  the  28th  till  the  afternoon 
of  the  29th,  and  that  even  during  the  early 
j)art  of  the  day  of  the  29th,  he  was  in  the 
public  streets  of  Paris,  endeavoring  to  make 
his  way  through  the  tumult  to  the  office  of 
his  journal,  and  further  that  MM.  Armand 
Carrel  (since  dead)  and  .Mignet  (still  liv- 
ing),  were  with  him. 

As  the  office  of  the  National  had  been 
the  centre  of  the  legal  resistance  in  the 
first  inslHiice,  it  had  now  become  the  head 
(piarters of  the  armed  insurrection.  There 
they  met  M.M.  Bastide,  ’Phomas,  and  with 
them  one  who,  during  the  three  days,  di¬ 
rected  the  movements  of  the  jteople  with 
great  courage  and  ability — M.  Joubert. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival,  MM. 
Thiers  and  l^Iignet  went  to  the  Hotel  La- 
fitte.  The  triumph  of  the  people  was  now 
certain.  MM.  de  Lernonville  and  d’Ar- 
gaut  had  been  sent  to  Charles  X.  with  a 
view  to  some  arrangement.  The  Assembly 
of  Deputies  had  resolved  that  they  would 
listen  to  propositions  from  the  king;  but 
M.  Th  iers  opposed  this  in  the  strongest 
manner.  The  question,  he  said,  was  no 
longer  a  change  of  ministry,  but  a  change 
of  dynasty.  It  was  too  late  for  any  com¬ 
promise. 

'Phe  difliculties  of  the  conflict  were  over 
— those  of  the  victory  were  now  to  begin. 
Two  centres  of  discussion,  two  political 
head-cpiartcrs,  liad  been  established.  At 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  General  Lrifayette,  who 
had  taken  the  command  of  the  National 
Guard,  was  surrounded  by  those  who  loudly 
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demanded  a  re[)iil)lic.  A  few  voices  of  the  [ 
many  shoutofi  “Napoleon  II.”  j 

At  tlie  Hotel  I^afitte,  all  minds  inclined  | 
favorably  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 1 
tional  monarchy,  with  representative  insti-  j 
tntions,  after  tlie  pattern  of  those  of  the  | 
United  Kingdom.  With  M.  I.afitte  him-i 
self,  this  had  long  been  an  object  of  favo-  i 
rite  coniemplation,  and  had,  in  fact,  been  ' 
anticipated.  The  name  of  the  Duke  ofj 
Orleans  was  pronounced  as  a  person  well  ; 
fitted,  by  his  character  and  his  historical 
antecedents,  to  be  elevated  to  the  throne. 
The  part  played  by  the  Duke  was  as  yet 
one  of  the  strictest  neutrality.  Although 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Cloud,  he  did  [ 
not  show  himself  in  the  royal  presence,  gave  j 
no  countenance  to  those  proceedings  which  j 
led  to  the  revolution,  and  offered  no  condo-  j 
lence  for  its  result.  '  i 

Some  of  the  monarchical  party  express-  j 
ed  doubts  whether  the  duke  would  lend 
himself  to  tlie  proposed  measure.  He  had, 
as  yet,  given  no  sign.  INI.  Thiers  advised 
M.  Lafitte  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
committing  the  duke  to  the  revolution  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  his  sanction.  M.  Lafitte 
hesitated.  M.  Thiers  represented  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  delay  ;  that  the  partisans  of  a  re¬ 
public  were  gaining  the  ground  which  the 
friends  of  monarchical  government  were 
surrendering ;  that  besides,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear;  he  could  throw  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  measure,  if  necessary,  on  the 
uncontrollable  ardor  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded. 

In  short,  M.  Thiers  proposed  to  put  in 
immediate  circulation  a  proclamation  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  he  com¬ 
posed  on  the  spot. 

This  document  was  as  follows: — 

“  Charles  X.  cannot  return  to  Paris.  He 
has  caused  the  blood  of  the  people  to  be 
shed. 

‘•A  republic  would  expose  us  to  frightful  di¬ 
visions:  it  would  embroil  us  witli  Europe. 

“The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  a  prince  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 

“  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  never  fought 
against  us. 

“  1  he  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  Jemmappes. 

“The  Dukeol  Orleans  has  fought  under  the 
tricolor  tlair.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  will  again 
do  so.  We  desire  no  other. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  not  ofiered  him¬ 
self.  He  awaits  the  expression  of  our  will. 
Let  us  proclaim  our  wish,  and  he  will  accept 
the  charter,  as  we  have  aivv’ays  understood  and 
desired  it.  It  is  from  the  French  people  that 
he  will  hold  the  crown.” 
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This  proclamation  immediately  appeared 
ill  the  yational,  the  Conritr  IVunrais,  and 
the  Commrrcr. 

“'Phus,”  says  a  contemporary  writer, 

“  to  overturn  one  dynasty  the  united  ener¬ 
gies  of  an  entire  people  were  necessary  ;  to 
establish  another,  a  sheet  of  paper,  issued 
by  a  deputy,  and  three  journalists,  was  suf¬ 
ficient.”  'I'he  object,  however,  was  not 
attained  without  .some  expressions  of  dis¬ 
sent.  When  M.  Thiers  and  his  colleagues 
walked  from  the  office  of  the  National  to 
the  exchange,  with  this  printed  panegyric 
on  the  duke  in  their  hands,  they  were  filled 
with  apprehension  at  the  surprise  they  ex¬ 
cited  among  the  public,  whom  they  en¬ 
countered  in  the  streets,  and  still  more  by 
the  storm  of  hisses  with  which  they  were 
saluted  at  the  fJourse. 

These  circumstances  occurred  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening  of  Thursday  the  ‘^yth. 
On  Friday  morning,  nothing  had  been  yet 
heard  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Whether 
or  not  he  wouhl  lend  himself  to  the  course 
which  had  been  taken,  or  interfere  at  all  in 
the  movement,  no  one  was  able  to  say. 
Delay  was  full  of  peril — a  decisive  step 
must  be  taken. 

MM.  Thiers  and  Sehastiani  were  at  the 
Hotel  Lafitte.  M.  Sehastiani  proposed  to 
M.  Thiers  to  go  to  Xeuilly,  see  the  duke, 
and  personally  ascertain, his  sentiments,  but 
M.  T  hiers  was  personally  unknown  to  the 
duke.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  he 
should  lake  with  him  a  letter  signed  by 
MM.  Sehastiani  and  Lafitte,  introducing 
him,  and  requesting  the  duke  to  place  full 
confidence  in  the  propositions  with  which 
he  was  commissioned.  M.  Scheffer,  who 
was  personally  known  to  the  Orleans  fami¬ 
ly,  agreed  to  accompany  him. 

The  Prince  of  Moskwa  (son-in-law  of 
M.  Lafitte)  lent  his  saddle  horses,  and  they 
departed  for  the  chateau  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  at  Neuilly,  where  he  was  supposed 
to  be. 

The  passage  by  the  direct  road,  through 
the  Champs  Elysees,  being  obstructed,  they 
rode  by  the  streets  St.  Lazare  and  Clichy, 
to  the  quarter  of  the  Ilatignolles.  Here 
they  were  stopped,  suspected  of  being  roy¬ 
alists  making  their  escape,  and  were  brought 
before  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement, 
who,  on  ascertaining  their  object,  set  them 
at  liberty.  They  continued  their  route, 
and,  after  some  further  difficulties,  arrived, 
in  fine,  at  the  chateau.  The  door  was, 
however,  shut  in  their  faces !  Thus  were 
the  bearers  of  a  crown  received  ! 
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When  their  persons  were  recognized  by 
M,  Ondart,  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  they  were  admitted,  and  introduced 
to  the  study  of  the  duke — where,  after  a 
few  minutes,  the  duchess  presented  her¬ 
self.  While  M.  Thiers  unfolded  to  her  the 
tenor  of  the  message  of  which  they  were 
the  bearers,  her  look  became  serious  and 
severe.  And  when,  in  fine,  she  learned 
that  it  proposed  to  place  upon  the  brow  of 
her  husband  tlie  crown  torn  from  the  head 
of  an  old  man,  who  had  ever  proved  towards 
her  family  a  faithful  relative  and  generous 
friend,  she  addressed  M.  Scheffer  with  much 
apparent  emotion — 

“  Sir,”  said  she,  “  how  could  you  con¬ 
sent  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  message  ? 
That  this  gentleman,”  looking  towards  M. 
Thiers,  “  should  have  dared  to  undertake  it, 
I  can  easily  conceive;  for  he  does  not  know 
us.  But  you  who  have  been  received  into 
our  ac(|uaiiitauce,  and  ought  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  our  feelings — oh  !  we  can  never 
forgive  vou  this  offence  against  us.” 

M.  T  hiers,  however,  pressed  on  the  duch¬ 
ess  the  necessity  that  he  should  personally 
confer  with  the  duke.  The  duchess  there¬ 
upon  withdrew  for  a  few  minutes,  and  re¬ 
turned,  accompanied,  not  by  the  duke,  but 
by  his  sister,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  all  his 
children,  except  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  who 
had  gone  to  join  his  regiment  at  Joigny. 

They  assured  M.  Thiers  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  absent,  at  Rainey.  Then 
ensued  between  M.  Thiers,  the  duchess, 
and  the  family,  one  of  those  scenes  of  which 
the  recollection  can  never  be  effaced  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  present,  and 
which  possess  true  historical  interest. 

M.  Thiers  laid  before  them  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  difficulties  of  the  crisis  which  had 
arrived — 

‘‘The  neutrality  adopted  by  the  duke,  his 
absence  from  the  royal  presence  during  the 
existing  struggle,  his  previous  disapproval  ol' 
the  measures  of  the  court,  would,  in  any  event, 
identify  him  more  or  less  with  the  revolution; 
that  if  the  existing  dynasty  must  fall,  of  which 
there  seemed  now  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  the 
duke  declined  to  come  forward  and  accept  the 
measures  now'  proposed,  a  republic  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  tried.  Who  could  then  foresee  the 
consequences  of  such  a  return  to  the  situation 
of  1793  ?  Kvidently  the  most  elevated  person¬ 
ages  would  be  the  first  victims.  The  very 
naine  of  Bovrhon  would  aw'aken  hatred  and 
excite  vengeance;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
w’ould  not  be  protected  by  a  popularity'  which 
he  w’ould  compromise  by  retiring  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  his  presence  would  have  seconded 


the  eft'orts  of  the  people  to  defend  their  liber¬ 
ty  menaced  and  their  rights  violated.  He 
would  be  reckoned  among  ih.e  enemies  of 
popular  institutions.  The  republic  w’ould  re- 
erect  its  scafl'olds,  and  excesses  yvould  follow’. 
In  fine,  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
been  already  proclaimed,  and  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  liini 
to  present  himself  to  the  people.” 

The  resolution  of  the  duchess  appeared 
to  waver  before  these  reasons.  But  it  was 
on  Madame  Adelaide,  the  duke’s  sister, 
that  they  seemed  to  make  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression.  She  replied,  and  with  great  clear¬ 
ness  showed  that  she  appreciated  the  pecu¬ 
liar  position  in  which  her  brother  and  his 
family  were  placed.  She  was  impressed, 
also,  with  the  noble  part  which  her  brother 
would  have  to  perforin  in  the  difficulty  of 
the  nation;  to  snatch  the  people  from  the 
consequences  of  revolutionary  excesses,  by 
preventing  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 
She  declared  that  she  yvould  answer  for 
her  brother  ;  that  she  would  guarantee  his 
consent,  and  she  authorized  M.  Thiers  to 
announce  this  officially  to  those  who  sent 
him.  M.  Thiers  thought  he  could  not  re¬ 
turn  without  some  more  conclusive  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  and  demanded  of  Madame 
Adelaide  whether,  in  her  brother’s  absence, 
she  would  consent  to  present  herself  per- 
.‘^onally  to  the  Deputies;  on  which  the  lady, 
rising  with  much  dignity,  said — 

“  I  will  go,  certainly.  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  put  faith  in  the  word  of  a  man,  and  it  is 
natural  that  a  sister  should  risk  her  life  for 
her  brother.”* 

It  was  agreed  that  General  Sebasiiani 
should  return  for  Madame  Ailelaide  ;  and 
MM.  Thiers  and  Scheffer  departed  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  it  had  been 
arranged  that  they  should  make  their 
report. 

They  had  scarcely  entered  the  Faubourg 
de  Roule,  than  they  found  themselves  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  populace,  who  were  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  some  shouting  “  Wjt 
Nnpokon  IT.!''  and  others,  ‘‘  Vive  In  Rc~ 
jnihUquc  !"  The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  was  as  yet  in  no  one’s  mouth.  No 
one  appeared  among  the  peojile  even  to 
think  of  the  possibility  of  one  so  nearly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fallen  family  being  admis¬ 
sible  to  the  vacant  throne. 

It  w'as  not  without  considerable  difliculty 

*  “  J’irai,  mon  Cher  M.  1'hiers,”  (lit  elle,  “  cer- 
fainement,  j'irai ;  on  no  se  defier  pas  (fune  fetnrne, 
ot  il  est  ratnrel  qn’nno  sonir  risejno  sa  vie  pour 
son  frero.” — Etudes  liistoriqrics,  I.  11.5. 
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that  M.  Thiers  succeeded  in  crossiriff  the 
Place  (If  la  Concordf,  and  the  bridire. 
Having  arrived  at  the  chamber  of  provision¬ 
al  assembly,  he  found  deputies,  combatants 
of  the  streets,  and  journalists  mingled  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  greatest  confusion  prevail¬ 
ing.  Some  were  for  establishing  a  provis¬ 
ional  government.  No  party  knew  what 
course  to  take.  M.  'I'hiers  reported  the 
result  of  his  mission.  But  every  one  ha<l 
his  own  project  ;  messages  were  sent  to 
and  fro  between  the  Palais  Bourbon  and 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  M.  Dupin  insisted 
that  some  definitive  government  must  be 
decided  on.  Messengers  from  the  peers 
arrived  with  the  information  that  all  possi¬ 
ble  combinations  had  been  suggested  there, 
but  that  the  members  did  not  arrive  at  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  midst 
of  this  confusion  M.  Remusat,  the  editor 
of  The  Glohr^  who  had  been  the  first  to 
sign  the  protest  of  the  journalists,  suggesteil 
the  means  of  extrication  from  their  embar¬ 
rassment.  lie  communicated  to  M.  Thiers, 
his  suggestion  to  nominate  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  lieutenant-general  of  tlie  kingdom. 
At  the  instance  of  M.  Thiers,  General  Se- 
bastiani  accordingly  made  that  proposition 
as  a  step  preparatory  to  a  final  and  conclusive 
settlement  of  the  government.  'Phe  title  of! 
king,  proposed  suddenly,  might  be  danger- j 
ous.  That  of  lieutenant-general,  being 
only  temporary  and  provisional,  would  not  | 
startle  the  timid,  nor  provoke  the  opposition  j 
of  the  anti-monarchists,  and  wouhl  give  time  | 
for  the  more  deliberate  reconstitution  ofj 
the  state.  This  proposition  was  promptly 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  accordingly 
.  invited  to  Paris  to  be  invested  with  the  new  ' 
authority.  A  dejiutation  of  twelve  deputies, 
with  M.  Gallot  as  President,  w’as  accord¬ 
ingly  commissioned  to  bear  this  invitation 
to  Neuilly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Blst,  M.  Thiers  j 
had  his  first  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 1 
leans,  who  had  arrived  at  the  Palais  Royale  ' 
at  midnight.  In  the  course  of  that  day  a  tu¬ 
multuous  meeting  of  the  more  ardent  of  the 
partisans  of  a  republic  was  held  at  the  of¬ 
fice  of  1  he  Afitional,  at  which  M.  Thiers  ! 
endeavored  to  dissuade  his  friends  from 
further  recourse  to  force,  and  after  much 
discussion  proposed  to  conduct  a  deputa¬ 
tion  Irorn  them  to  the  duke.  Six  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  selected  for  this  interview,  and 
they  accompanied  M.  Thiers  to  the  Palais 
Royale  that  evening,  where  they  were  re¬ 


ceived  by  the  duke  in’  the  gallery  of  the 
battle  scenes  painted  by  Horace  Vernet. 

On  this  occasion  a  conversation  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  between  them  and  the 
duke  on  the  general  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  duke  frankly  and  openly  de¬ 
clared  himself  the  partisan  of  legal  resistance 
to  the  encroachments  of  despotic  power,  but 
firmly  opposed  to  revolutionary  excesses. 
He  recalled  the  events  of  the  past,  he  paint¬ 
ed  the  excesses  of  the  republic  and  the  con¬ 
vention. 

M.  Cavignac,  interrupting  him,  recjuest- 
ed  him  not  to  forget  that  his  (Cavignac’s) 
father  was  a  member  of  the  convention. 

“  So  was  mine,”  promptly  replied  the 
duke,  “  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  the  less  re¬ 
spect  his  memory.” 

M.  Thiers,  during  this  interview,  observ¬ 
ed  perfect  silence.  'Phe  young  republicans 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  their  cause 
was  lost. 

“  Well,”  said  Thiers,  after  a  pause — 
”  What  think  you  of  the  Duke?” 

“  Vest  un  hoH’liomtiie”  said  M.  Bastide. 

“  CTest  un  !”  said  M.  Thomas. 

“  11  n'fst  pas  franc”  said  M.  Cavignac. 

This  was  the  last  interview  of  these  act¬ 
ors  in  the  great  drama  of  July,  IKIB. 
Each  suhseqiiently  pursued  his  own  course. 
M.  Thiers  rose,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  high¬ 
est  political  honors,  to  otfice,  and  to  afilu- 
ence.  The  others  lived  to  descend  into  the 
ilungeons  of  a  prison,  their  former  friend 
being  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ministerial 
power. 

When  the  new  royalty  was  established, 
a  ministry  was  formed,  including  all  shades 
of  opinion,  and  composed  of  materials  so 
heterogeneous  that  it  was  a  political  impos¬ 
sibility  that  they  could  long  cohere.  In 
this  cabinet  the  Baron  Louis,  an  early  pa¬ 
tron  of  M.  Thiers,  was  minister  of  finance. 
M.  Th  iers  was  appointed  a  councillor  of 
state,  an  office  having  some  analogy  to  that 
of  privy  councillor  in  England,  and  which, 
like  the  latter,  has  no  very  important  func¬ 
tions ;  but  it  was  arranged,  that  without 
accepting  the  formal  title  ol  the  otfice,  M. 
'riders  should  perform  the  duties  of  chief 
secretary  to  the  ministry  of  finance.  This 
office  afforded  him  opportunities  of  inform¬ 
ation  and  experience  in  administrative  de¬ 
tails,  under  the  immeiliate  instructirn  of 
the  most  eminent  financier  of  the  day, 
which  he  turned  to  profit  with  his  usual 
ability. 

In  the  cabinet  council  dissensions  were 
soon  manifested.  It  was  split  into  two  par- 
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ties,  one  of  which  advocated  resistance  to!  All  this,  however,  was  completely  changed, 
the  party  of  the  movement,  and  the  other)  when  Lafitte  look  the  portfolio  of  the 
advis(Ml  progression.  'Phe  former  course  finances.  Being  also  president  of  the  conn- 
was  advocate*!  hy  MM.  Casimir  Perier,  cil,  and  having  private  business  to  engage 
Mole,  Baron  Louis,  M.  Gni/.ot,  and  M.  de  a  portion  of  his  attention,  the  whole  burthen 
Broglie,  and  the  latter  by  MM.  Dupont  de  of  the  finance  department  fell  upon  M. 
I’Enre,  Lafitte,  and  Lafayette.  These  dif-  'Phiers,  wlio,  instead  of  being,  as  under  the 
ferences  ultimately  produced  the  dissolution  Baron  Louis,  an  inconsiderable  subordinate 
of  the  administration.  and  a  pupil,  found  himself,  under  tlie  title 

The  movement  party  having  prevailed,  of  secretary,  the  real  head  of  the  depart- 
M.  Lafitte  became  the  head  of  the  succeed-  meiit,  at  a  crisis  when  the  country  was  re- 
ing  cabinet,  and,  as  such,  was  appointed  duced  to  the  brink  of  a  bankruptcy  at 
president  of  the  council  of  ministers.  Im-  home,  and  menaced  with  invasion  from 
mediately  after  the  interview  of  the  Baron  abroad  !  He  was  fully  sensible  of  the  im- 
Louis  with  the  king  at  the  Palais  Royale,  porlance  of  his  position,  and  the  personal 
at  which  the  former  resigned  his  office  of  advantages  to  be  gained  from  it.  Ac- 
ininister  of  finance,  M. 'Phiers  was  sent  for.  cordingly,  before  he  assumed  the  position 
On  entering  the  presence  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  saw  open  to  him,  he  announced  to  M. 
the  first  words  the  king  addressed  to  him  Lafitte  his  inieniion  to  resign  with  Baron 
were — “  M.  Thiers,  are  you  ambitious?”  Lous.  Lafitte,  sensible  how  necessary  his 
An  explanation  followed,  and  much  to  the  aid  would  be  in  an  ollice  in  which  he  had 
surprise  of  M.  'Phiers,  the  king  offered  him  just  been  drilled  for  four  monllis  by  so  cx- 
the  ministry  of  finance,  which  the  Baron  perienced  a  superior,  and  conscious  of  his 
Louis  had  just  resigned.  own  complete  ignorance  t)f  the  technical  offi- 

M.  'P  hiers  did  not  alTect  to  conceal  his  j  cial  details,  found  himself  oblige*!  to  go  to 
ambitious  hopes  for  the  future,  but  he  the  king  aii*l  announce  the  impossibility  of 
begged  his  majesty  to  reserve  so  high  an  '  his  retaining  office,  unless  M.  'Phiers  could 
honor,  and  so  eminent  a  pr*)of  of  his  confi-!  be  induced  to  render  him  that  assistance 
dence  for  a  future  day,  when  more  advance*!  which  he  alone  could,  at  that  moment,  give, 
age,  an*l  more  mature  experience,  would  'Phe  consequence  of  this  proceeding  was, 
enable  him  to  accept  such  an  office  with  that  an  express  command  was  sent  by  the 
greater  confidence  in  his  own  fitness  for  it,  king  to  M.  Thiers,  that  the  interests  of  the 
than  he  was  then  able  to  feel.  'Phe  king,  state  demanded  that  he  should  retain  the 
liowever,  pressed  the  matter,  and  observed  place  of  under  secretary  of  state  in  the  de- 
that  the  Baron  Louis  had  himself  expressly  '  partment  of  finance. 

advised  his  appointment.  In  fine,  M.  La-  'Phe  first  impulse  of  a  young  man  such 
litte  was  charged  with  the  office,  with  M.  ’  as  Thiers  was,  entertaining  a  pr*)found  c*)n- 
'riiiers,  as  secretary,  the  latter  assuming  all  j  sciousness  *>f  his  own  capacity  :in*l  talents, 
the  active  and  laborious  duties.  |  and  having  his  respect  for  official  traditions 

'Phe  cabinet  thus  formed,  and  kn*>wn  as  j  shaken  by  the  stinly  of  a  successitm  of  revo-  . 
the  ministry  of  the  2n*l  November,  c*>nsisted  1  lutions,  an*l  the  personal  *)bservati*)n  of,  and 
of  MM.  Lafitte,  Dup*)nt  de  I’Eure,  Sebas- j  participation  in,  at  least  one,  was  to  over- 
tiani,  Soult,  Montalivet,  de  Rigny,  and  j  turn  all  received  i*leas,  and  to  establish  a 
Merilhou.  I  new’  system — a  dangerous  step,  more  espe- 

Whde  M.  T  hiers  labored  in  the  Hotel  of  j  daily  in  the  finances.  A  more  unfortunate 
Finances  under  the.  practised  superintend-  j  moment  Ibr  experiments  of  the  kin*l  could 
ence  of  the  Baron  Louis,  he  had  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assuming  any  conspicuous  position 
in  public  affairs.  'J’he  baron,  an  experi¬ 
enced  financier,  left  him  only  a  subordinate 
part  to  play.  Accustomed  to  regard  him  Vendee  had  a]rea*ly  again  taken  up  arms, 
as  an  intelligent  young  man  that  he  formerly  'Phe  city  of  Lyons  showed  sym|)toms  of  re- 
patronized  and  admitted  to  a  place  at  his  volt.  Still  M.  'Phiers  was  n*)t  deterred 
table,  he  still  addressed  him  by  the  paternal  from  his  innovations  on  the  sensitive  ground 
phrase,  Mon  enfant^  and  used  to  lautrli  of  taxation.  What  Nap*»lcon  in  the  pleni- 
hcariily  at  the  opinions  which  the  youthful  tude  of  his  power,  or  the  Bourbons  in  the 
ardor  ol  'I'hiers  would  prompt  him  to  security  of  profound  national  tranquillity, 
litter,  au*l  which  only  betrayed  to  his  siipe-  had  not  dare*l  to  attenijit,  M.  'Phiers  did 
nor  the  extent  ot  his  financial  inexperience,  not  hesitate  to  propose,  amid  the  storms 


scarcely 4iavc  been  selecte*!.  1  he  country 
was  shaken  to  its  centre.  Emeutes  were 
every  where  menacing.  'Phe  south  hesi- 
I  tnted  to  submit  to  the  laws  ot  18B0.  La 
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which  gathered  round  the  throne  of  the 
liarracades.  The  system  of  taxation  u  hich 
liad  not  been  atteinj)ted  to  he  disturbed,  in 
all  tiic  vicissitudes  of  administration,  since 
1791 ,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  constituent 
assembly,  was  now  to  be  overthrown,  not 
for  the  relief  of  the  tax-payer,  but  to  enable 
the  government  to  plunge  its  hand  deeper 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  augment 
the  gross  amount  of  the  finances.  “  The 
more  the  taxes  are  varied,”  said  M.  Thiers, 

“  the  more  properties  they  will  reach,  and 
this  principle  must  be  applied  in  every  va¬ 
riety  of  form.”  ‘‘  Taxation  is  an  art,”  said 
he,  ”  which  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  im¬ 
provement,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  soon  attain  the  highest  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  !  By  the  new  law  a  million  of  indi¬ 
viduals  will  be  liable  to  contribution  who 
were  exempt  under  the  old  system  !”  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  first  measures  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  prime  instigator  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  July  ! 

At  this  time  jM.  Thiers  made  his  (hhut 
in  the  chamber,  not  as  a  deputy  but  as  the 
royal  commissioner,  authorized  to  defend 
the  projects  of  law,  on  the  subject  of 
finance,  which  were  submitted  to  the 
chamber.  It  is  a  curious  incident  in  the 
life  of  this  parliamentary  orator,  in  these 
his  first  attempts  he  excited  so  much  dis¬ 
gust  on  the  part  of  the  chamber,  that  M. 
Lafitte  was  compelled  by  the  majority  to 
engage  that  the  bills  which  were  to  be  sul)- 
sequenlly  introduced,  should  be  supported 
by  himself,  and  that  he  would  not  continue 
to  inflict  upon  the  members  his  most  intol¬ 
erable  under-secretary  !  Yet  this  man  has 
since  proved  to  be  incostestably  the  most 
powerful  orator  in  the  French  chambers. 
What,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  was  the 
cause  of  the  invincible  repugnancy  which 
he  excited  ?  We  are  told  by  those  who 
were  witnesses  of  these  proceedings  that 
the  tone  of  carelessness  {insourinnee)  and 
levity  which  he  assumed  gave  offence  ;  that 
his  long  speeches,  in  which  facts  were 
loosely  and  inexactly  cited ;  figures  given 
with  flippancy,  so  erroneous  that  they  were 
often  exposed  on  the  spot,  were  too  much 
like  lectures,  or  articles  read  from  one  of 
the  journals.  In  fine,  the  house  regarded 
M.  Thiers  as  an  adventurer,  who  came  to 
retail  his  gatherings  of  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  tribune.  Such  were  the  first 
essays  of  M.  Thiers  as  a  parliamentary 
speaker,  and  the  result  was  so  unpromising 
that  his  friends  began  to  despair  of  his  po¬ 
litical  prospects. 


Meanwhile  difliculties  continued  to  mul¬ 
tiply  around  the  cabinet  from  other  causes. 
Its  intrinsic  feebleness  was  such  that  it  was 
evident  it  could  not  long  subsist.  It  was 
discovered  by  M.  Lafitte,  that  the  king  him¬ 
self  was  interfering,  without  his  knowledge, 
in  the  business  of  the  state,  and  justly  con¬ 
sidering  such  interference  not  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility,  he  resolved  to  resign. 

Having  foreseen  the  approaching  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  cabinet,  M.  Thiers  anticipated 
it,  and  resigned  his  office  before  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  his  friend  and  patron.  ‘‘  Swallows,” 
says  a  cotemporary  writer,  who  noticed  this 
step,  ‘‘are  endowed  with  an  instinctive  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  the  falling  of  buildings  in 
which  they  have  fixed  themselves,  and  fly 
a\Vay  beiimes.” 

A  more  respectable  construction,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  put  on  this  proceeding  of 
M.  Thiers,  by  some  who  are  not  generally 
too  favorable  to  him.  The  circumstances 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  cause  of 
this  resignation  are  as  follows  : — 

During  this  short  administration,  while 
M.  Thiers  virtually  held  the  ministry  of 
finances,  circumstances  occurred  and  re¬ 
ports  became  prevalent  in  public,  and  were, 
without  much  affectation  of  reserve,  re¬ 
peated  by  the  press,  which  greatly  embit¬ 
tered  the  life  of  this  statesman,  and  have 
entailed  on  his  reputation  injurious  con¬ 
sequences,  which  will  probably  never  be 
effaced.  These  attacks  assumed  a  form  so 
definite,  that  nothing  but  a  public  and  ex¬ 
plicit  refutation  of  the  charges  brought 
against  M.  Thiers  could  by  possibility  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  most  mischievous  effects 
upon  him,  and  unfortunately  that  public  re¬ 
futation  was  never  offered.  In  short,  he 
was  accused  of  sharing  in  the  improper 
gains  derived  from  douceurs,  received  for 
appointments  to  oflices  in  the  ministry  of 
finances.  That  the  nominees  did  pay  the 
douceurs  has  not,  we  believe,  been  dis¬ 
puted.  But  it  was  not  proved  that  M. 
Thiers  was  the  receiver  of  them. 

A  writer,  who  appears  to  have  been  well 
informed,  states  that  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  attached  friends  of  M.  Thiers,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  his  front  suffused  with 
a  blush  of  honest  shame,  informed  him  of 
this  deplorable  circumstance.  He  affirms 
that  the  traffic  referred  to  was  carried  on 
in  the  name  of  M.  Thiers  by  one  whom  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  denounce; 
that  M.  Thiers  was  deeply  affected  at  it; 
^and  that  he  instantly,  on  being  made  ac- 
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quainted  with  it,  renouncing  all  his  ambi¬ 
tious  liopes,  and  looking  down  with  griel 
from  the  elevation  to  which  he  had  raised 
iiimself  to  his  original  position,  determined 
to  descend  to  his  former  station,  and  with¬ 
draw  into  the  ranks  of  private  life  ;  that  he 
went  to  M.  Lafitte,  contided  to  him  the  bit¬ 
ter  misfortune  of  his  situation,  with  a  tone 
of  simplicity  and  frankness  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence.  He  had  resolved,  he  said,  to  quit 
the  ministry,  to  return  to  those  labors  which 
he  had  pursued  before  the  revolution  of 
July,  and  feeling  the  impossibility  of  otfer- 
ing  the  only  refutation  of  the  injurious  re¬ 
ports  which  would  he  conclusive,  he  hoped 
at  least  to  silence  them  by  his  retreat.  On 
this  occasion  M.  Lafitte  displayed  towards 
him  all  the  affection  and  sympathy  of  a 
parent,  consoled  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
stop  the  further  progress  of  the  discredita¬ 
ble  traffic.  The  king,  informed  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  joined  M.  Lafitte  in  reassuring 
M.  Thiers,  and  in  eflfacing  from  his  mind 
the  painful  impressions  which  remained 
upon  it.* 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  quote  this  author¬ 
ity  in  refutation  of  injurious  rumors,  which 
even  still  continue  to  be  credited.  It  un¬ 
fortunately  happens  with  public  men  in  ev¬ 
ery  country,  that  charges  against  them  once 
getting  into  circulation,  can  never  be  en¬ 
tirely  neutralized,  no  matter  how*  conclu¬ 
sive  their  refutation  may  be.  An  hundred 
persons  will  hear  the  slander  for  one  that 
will  listen  to  its  refutation;  and  unhappily 
the  public  takes  greater  pleasure  in  believ¬ 
ing  ill  of  those  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
than  in  crediting  their  vindication. 

In  fine,  M.  Lafitte  retired  from  the  min¬ 
istry  on  the  I3th  March,  1831,  and  the  un¬ 
der  secretary  having  previously  resigned, 
Casimir  Perier  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
of  the  council  and  ministry  of  the  interior. 
M.  Thiers  made  a  voyage  to  the  south  to 
canvass  the  electors  of  Aix,  v/hose  suffra¬ 
ges  he  hoped  for  at  the  next  election,  and 
in  this  canvass  he  was  supported  by  the 
new  ministry,  notwithstanding  his  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  outgoing  cabinet,  and  his  re¬ 
signation  of  office.  In  fact,  it  was  known 
to  those  in  power  that  he  w'ould  support 
their  measures  and  oppose  his  late  col¬ 
leagues.  Under  the  ministry  of  Lafitte,  xM. 
Thiers  was  the  soul  of  the  movement  party  ; 
he  spoke  only  of  crossing  the  Rhine:  of 
raising  again  in  Italy  the  old  flag  of  IS’apo- 
leon’s  victories.  On  his  return  from  the 
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south,  how'ever,  his  tone  was  totally  chang¬ 
ed.  Tiie  country,  he  declared,  could  only 
be  saved  by  peace,  and  as  Lafitte’s  zeal  in 
favor  of  the  movement  w'as  surpassed  by 
that  of  his  under  secretary,  Casimir  Perier 
found  himself  equally  surpassed  by  the  same 
person  in  his  advocacy  of  the  pacification 
of  Europe,  and  the  strengthening  the  for¬ 
eign  alliances. 

M.  Thiers,  however,  or  his  friends  speak¬ 
ing  for  him,  defend  him  against  this  charge 
of  inconsistency.  They  say  that  he  differ¬ 
ed  from  M.  Lafitte  before  the  dissolution  of 
his  cabinet ;  that  in  his  private  conversa¬ 
tions  with  him  he  adjured  him  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  allured  by  the  mere  attraction 
of  a  hollow  popularity,  but  to  adopt  the  con¬ 
servative  policy,  and  protect  the  new  mo¬ 
narchical  institutions  from  the  factions 
which  threatened  them.  lie  declared  that 
although  he  would  resign  with  M.  Lafitte, 
he  would  nevertheless  defend  the  principles 
of  order  and  of  resistance  against  the  ene- 
mies  of  the  new  government.  Such  con¬ 
versations,  it  is  said,  took  place  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  several  members  of  Lafitte’s  family, 
w  ho  are  living  witnesses  of  them. 

All  this  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  yet 
the  inconsistency  charged  against  M. 
'Phiers  remains  unexplained.  M.  Thiers 
knew  of  the  approaching  changes  in  the 
I  government  long  before  they  occurred,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to 
smooth  the  way  to  his  future  course  by 
such  conferences.  It  rendered  the  transi¬ 
tion  less  abrupt. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  Thiers  and  his  for¬ 
mer  friend  and  patron  were  thenceforward 
mutually  estranged,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  former  suffered  from  an  uneasy  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  awkwardness  of  his  new 
position  towards  the  late  president  of  the 
council.  After  his  election,  and  his  open¬ 
ing  speech  in  favor  of  the  new  cabinet  and 
against  his  friends,  M.  Thiers  could  not 
conceal  his  efforts  to  avoid  personal  com¬ 
munication  with  his  former  friend.  An 
amusing  example  of  his  want  of  tact  in  per¬ 
mitting  this  feeling  to  be  visible  in  the 
chamber,  is  related.  There  are  two  doors 
leading  into  the  chamber.  The  habitual 
seat  of  .M.  Lafitte  was  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lowest  bench  on  the  left  next  to  one  of 
these  doors,  and  in  the  position  most  remote 
from  the  other.  lit  fore  the  dissolution  of 
the  Lafitte  cabinet,  Thiers  invariably  en¬ 
tered  the  chamber  by  the  door  on  the  left 
next  the  seat  of  Lafitte,  stopping,  as  he 
passed,  to  chat  with  his  friend.  After  its 
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dissolution,  he  just  as  invariably  entered  at 
the  right  hand  door,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  such  a  conversation  ! 


From  the  Athenteum, 

MEXICO. 

Travels  over  the  Table  Lands  and  Cordil¬ 
leras  of  Mexico,  durin"  the  Years  1843 , 
and  1844.  By  A.  M.  Gilliam.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Moore  :  London,  Wiley  Put¬ 
nam. 

Recollections  of  Mexico.  By  Waddy 
Thompson.  Wiley  Putnam. 

In  addition  to  the  general  fact  that  inter¬ 
national  relations  now  make  the  subject  of 
Mexico  peculiarly  interesting — there  is  an¬ 
other  reason  to  justify  serious  consideration 
of  the  subject,  arising  out  of  the  defective 
state  of  our  present  knowledge  of  both  that 
Land  and  its  People.  The  geography  of 
the  country  has  been  almost  totally  neg¬ 
lected.  Baron  Humboldt,  indeed,  during 
his  sojourn  there,  sketched  a  map  for  his 
own  purposes ;  but  it  made  no  pretension 
to  accuracy — was  only  such  an  approxima¬ 
tion  as  might  be  attained  without  adequate 
means  of  observation.  Mr.  Gilliam’s  book 
presents  us  with  a  map,  which  he  states  to 
be  as  correct  as  his  time  and  observation  per¬ 
mitted.  The  book  is,  however,  intensely 
American  ;  the  author  not  permitting  him¬ 
self  to  doubt  that  his  countrymen  were 
right  on  the  Oregon  question,  or  of  the  sure 
triumph  of  the  United  States  in  the  now 
averted  event  of  the  war  with  England. 

^  ^  o 

“  Great  Britain  will  not  go  to  war,”  he 
says; — ‘‘  her  Cabinet  well  know  that  in  the 
existence  of  peace  between  their  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  United  States  depends  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Let  the 
contest  but  commence,  and — whatever  vic¬ 
tories  may  be  achieved  or  societies  devas¬ 
tated  on  either  side — the  annexation  of 
all  British  America  to  the  United  Slates 
will  be  the  inevitable  consequence,”  &,c. 
We  quote  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  spirit  of  the  author, — not  for  the  re¬ 
discussion  ot  a  political  question  happily 
settled.  Mr.  Gilliam  is  a  stout  democrat ; 
and  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  repub¬ 
lican  institutions  shall  prevail  universally. 
\V  e  must  bear  this  in  mind  while  perusing 
his  account  of  Mexico. 
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The  author,  having  been  commissioned 
by  President  Tyler,  as  Consul  of  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  embarked  Oct.  15,  1843 
— and  arrived  in  November  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.  Thence,  he  visited  Vera  Cruz. 
On  his  passage  thither  he  had  experienced 
the  storm  called  the  ‘‘  Norther,” — the  most 
destructive  of  the  winds  that  sweep  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  Arriving  in  port,  he  found 
the  Mole,  as  usual,  crowded  with  people 
of  every  clime — citizens,  sailors,  soldiers. 
The  black  color  of  the  African,  the  tawny 
complexion  of  the  Indian,  the  brown  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  the  fairer  hue  of  other  Euro¬ 
peans,  met  his  eye  at  once  ;  while  his  ear 
was  greeted  with  a  Babylonish  confusion  of 
languages  not  a  little  perplexing.  It  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  Mexican  from 
the  native  of  other  countries,  save  by  his 
uniform ;  the  former  being  darkly  com- 
plexioned  in  different  degrees,  and  there 
being  numbers  in  Mexico  who  are  of  the 
fine  Castilian  and  Hidalgo  blood  of  Old 
Spain.  The  darkest-colored  portion  of 
the  population  is  Indian;  but  there  are 
many  descendants  of  Europeans  and  North 
Americans  exhibiting  various  shades  of  the 
same  hue  from  admixture  with  the  Indian 
blood.  It  requires  a  nice  eye  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  the  consequent  differences.  There  is 
not  the  same  variety  in  their  dwellings  : — 

“  W’hen  you  have  seen  one  house  in  Vera 
Cruz  you  have  seen  them  all,  for  there  is  a 
perfect  sameness  in  their  architec»ure.  The 
houses  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  stuc¬ 
coed  on  the  outside,  which  is  whitewashed  or 
painted.  Each  building  being  of  a  square 
form,  has  its  paved  or  Hagged  court  within, 
and  a  flight  of  steps  conducts  you  to  the  corri¬ 
dor  of  each  story ;  the  corridors  extending 
around  the  building,  as  often  as  there  are 
stairs,  are  broad  and  paved  with  either  brick 
or  tile,  and  strongly  cemented  together.  The 
doors  of  the  rooms  all  open  to  the  corridors, 
and  the  floors  of  tlie  rooms  are  also  of  tile,  and 
with  very  few  e.xceptions  of  Mosaic  marhle. 
The  floors,  by  the  most  tastefully  cultivated 
people,  are  either  painted  or  covered  with  oil¬ 
cloth  or  carpets.  It  is  but  seldom  that  win¬ 
dows  are  seen  in  the  first  stories  of  buildings; 
and  when  perceived  they  are  strongly  barred 
with  iron  grating.  There  are  no  windows 
to  the  outer  walls  of  the  upper  stories,  except¬ 
ing  those  fronting  the  streets ;  the  greater 
number  of  windows  to  the  buildings  are  from 
the  inner  walls,  looking  out  upon  the  corri¬ 
dors.  Generally,  to  each  door  and  window 
fronting  the  street,  there  is  a  short  jutting  plat¬ 
form,  railed  and  barred  with  iron,  upon  wliich 
the  inhabitants  can  sit  or  stand  for  observation 
or  airing ;  and  often  have  I  been  reminded, 
when  observing  the  inhabitants  seated  on 
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those  platfornis,  in  their  silent,  demure  and 
solemn  gravity,  looking  in  a  most  careless  and 
spiritless  manner,  upon  all  that  might  he 
transpiring  around  them,  of  a  Beaver  Village, 
where  here  and  there  some  dark,  grave  bea¬ 
ver  ol’  fine  fur  would  be  sunning  in  his  win¬ 
dow,  not  knowing  that  happiness  or  misery 
tlwelt  in  the  breasts  of  any  other  creatine  hut 
itsell',  and  when  satiated  with  looking  and 
sunning,  dive  back  again  into  his  strong  hole. 

The  houses  of  the  city,  without  exception,  are 
flat-roofed;  the  rools  being  covered  with  tile 
or  brick,  and  strongly  cemented,  and  thus  ren¬ 
dered  fire  and  water  proof ;  however,  fire  is 
the  least  of  all  the  dangers  that  a  Mexican  an¬ 
ticipates  to  befall  his  house,  for  it  is  universally 
without  a  chimney.  On  the  tops  of  the  build¬ 
ings  are  built  observatories,  which  at  a  dis-  ;  .  ,  ,  . 

tance  improve  the  view  of  the  town.  In  front  j  class  ol  lazarones,  ^to^pass  and^repass, 

of  the  Casa  de  la  Diligencia,  is  a  Plaza,  or 
public  square,  of  about  two  acres  of  ground, 
and  directly  opposite  the  Casade  la  Diligencia 
is  what  was  once  the  Palace  Royal,  but  now 
a  barrack  and  a  prison.  The  public  buildings, 
and  especially  the  churches,  are  of  stupen¬ 
dous  dimensions  and  magnificently  finished 
within.” 
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chosen  by  our  author — which  surrounds 
this  city,  is  much  more  intelligently  delin¬ 
eated  by  Mr.  'Phompson  than  by  Mr.  Gil¬ 
liam  ; — the  inflation  of  the  latter’s  style 
making  his  descriptions  ineligible  for  e.\- 
tract.  He  declares  himself  to  liave  been 
much  annoyed  by  the  constant  ringing  of 
church  bells,  and  the  religions  processions 
which  impeded  his  way  in  the  streets  ; — to 
say  nothing  of  the  beggars,  who  were  to  be 
found  every  where  and  on  every  occasion. 
Moreover, — 

“  A  person  walking  the  streets  of  Mexico 
finds  that  he  must  frequently  step  aside  to  per¬ 
mit  the  water-carriers,  and  other  day  laborers 


Vera  Cruz  is  a  very  unhealthy  place: — 
one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants,  according  to 
Mr.  Gilliam,  perish  annually.  “  From 
June  until  October,”  s.ays  he,  “  the  Mexi¬ 
can  vomito  has  a  reign  of  terror  :  carrying 
to  the  tomb  the  old  and  young — and  but 
seldom  sparing  the  foreigner.”  The  pop¬ 
ulation  is  now  not  more  than  four  thou¬ 
sand, — once  it  was  twenty-five.  VVe  shall 
have  reason,  hereafter,  to  doubt  the  au¬ 
thor’s 'evidence  on  this  head. 

Having  left  Vera  Cruz,  our  traveller 
passed,  along  the  road  anciently  travelled 
by  Cortez,  in  a  diligencia,  to  La  Puente 
del  Rey  ; — where  he  describes  the  scenery 
as  romantic  and  sublime,  but  desolate.  As 
he  proceeded,  the  whole  region  of  country 
exhibited  itself  as  volcanic.  At  the  end  of 
his  first  day’s  journey,  he  arrived  at  the 
beautiful  and  agreeable  town  called  Jalapa, 
— from  which  the  far  from  beautiful  and 
agreeable  drug  derives  its  name.  For  a 
long  period  after  the  Conquest,  this  vege¬ 
table  medicine  was  brought  into  the  mar- 
ket  by  the  Indians  from  the  mountains  ; 
wheie  the  snakes  were  so  numerous  and 
dangerous  that  the  white  man  never  had 
the  temerity  to  adventure  for  it.  The  ladies 
of  Jalapa,  we  are  told,  are  especially  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
detain  us  from  the  city  of  Mexico — whither 
we  are  hastening.  'J'he  panoramic  view  of 
mountains,  churches,  houses,  donkeys,  and 
people — to  enumerate  them  in  the  order 


or  else  come  in  contact  with  them,  as,  from  the 
inclined  position  of  their  heads,  they  cannot 
see  belbre  them.  And  1  hope  1  may  not  be 
disbelieved,  by  those  who  have  never  witness¬ 
ed  the  feats  of  strength  of  a  lazarone  man, 
carrying  as  much  weight  on  his  back  and  head 
as  almost  any  of  the  mules  of  the  country,  at 
least  their  burthens  to  me  seemed  to  be  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  heaviest  articles  transported  by 
such  animals.” 

The  cathedral,  the  theatre,  and  the  Plaza 
de  los  Toros,  furnished  each  its  quota  of 
instruction  or  amusement  to  our  author  ; 
but  we  are  better  pleased  with  the  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  College  of  Mines.  Take 
his  description  of  the  view  from  the  Obser¬ 
vatory  : — 

“  In  the  first  apartment  of  this  there  is  a  spa¬ 
cious  room,  containing  two  large  telescopes, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments  for  observations.  From  that  room  we 
ascended  up  to  the  Observatory  proper,  and  it 
was  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  and  pride  that 
n»y  footsteps  were  planted  upon  the  sanie  plat¬ 
form  where  Baron  Humboldt  stood,  when  tak¬ 
ing  his  astronomical  observations  of  Mexico. 
Like  him  I  comprehended  in  the  same  view 
the  two  high  volcanic  peaks  of  Popocatepetl 
and  Irtacuhuatl,  lifting  their  gray  heads  to 
heaven ;  while  the  distant  Orizava,  mantled 
with  snow,  and  resplendent  with  a  halo  of  light 
crowning  its  lofty  summit,  was  seen,  and  then 
the  nearer  prospect  of  porphyriiic  rock  moun¬ 
tains,  stretching  their  natural  defences  around 
the  lovely  plain  of  Mexico:  while  in  perspec¬ 
tive  the  distant  lakes  stretched  their  iirms 
like  seas,  as  the  havens  of  Montezuma’s  city. 
The  temple  of  Guadaloupe  looked  like  a  splen¬ 
did  monument  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  puebla  of  Tacaba  appeared  to  be  oidy  the 
country  residence  of  a  prince.  The  broad 
city  of  Mexico  was  spread  at  my  feet.  The 
golden  sun  of  the  National  Palace  dazzled 
before  my  eyes,  as  also  the  bright  porcelain 
domes  of  the  churches.  1  had  then,  Ibr  the 
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first  time,  an  opportunity  of  beholding  distinct¬ 
ly  the  flower-gardens  ui)on  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
houses,  the  sigfn  of  which  was  a  lovely  one 
for  the  admirers  of  both  vine  and  blossom. 
While  standing  njjon  this  most  elevated  place, 
above  all  the  other  edifices,  1  was  reminded  of 
Cortes,  when  he  was  taken  by  the  hand,  and 
led  by  Montt^uma  to  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Teocalli,  where  was  pointed  out  to  the  con¬ 
queror  the  locations  of  the  place,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Prescott,  ‘  below  them  lay 
the  city,  spread  out  like  a  map,  with  its  streets 
and  ctinals  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  its  terraced  roofs  blooming  like  so 
many  parterres  of  flowers.  Every  place  seem¬ 
ed  alive  with  business  and  bustle — canoes 
were  glancing  up  and  down  the  canals — the 
streets  were  crowded  with  people,  and  their 
gay  ^picturesque  costumes — while  from  the 
market-place,  which  they  had  so  lately  left,  a 
confusetl  hum  of  many  sounds  and  voices  rose 
ri])  in  the  air.’  ”  | 

The  Mexican  is  amiable  and  polite, — buti 
under  a  smooth  exterior  sometimes  hides  I 
the  darkest  designs.  He  is  grave  in  deport-  ^ 
inent ;  but  such  gravity  is  attributed  by 
some  to  his  being  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  human  sacrifices — by  others,  to  a  tropi¬ 
cal  climate,  which  naturally  produces  lan¬ 
guor  and  seriousness  of  manner.  The 
M  exicans  are  easy  to  govern, — a  trait  fre¬ 
quently  taken  advantage  of  by  Santa  Anna. 
On  one  occasion,  being  informed  that  the 
issue  of  copper  coin  was  too  abundant,  the 
president  issued  a  decree  calling  into  the 
mints  all  of  that  currency.  The  holders  l 
immediately  complied;  and  received  in  re¬ 
turn,  not  cash,  but  government  scrip.  The 
copper  coin  thus  surrendered  amounted  to 
two  millions  of  dollars  ; — the  amount  of 
which  the  holders  of  the  scrip,  however, 
will  probably  never  receive. — But,  as  we 
have  said,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
Mr.  Gilliam;  for,  notwithstanding  his  dis¬ 
claimer,  the  moral  and  political  character 
of  the  Mexican  people  might  easily  have  a 
more  zealous  advocate,  if  not  a  juster  cen¬ 
sor.  Of  their  “faithlessness  and  dishonor,” 
he  speaks  in  so  many  terms ;  while  the  facts 
which  lie  relates  prove  only  their  kindness 
and  jirobity  to  himself. 

On  other  points  the  author’s  notions  are 
very  absurd.  His  portraiture  of  John  Bull 
in  Mexico  is  an  outrageous  caricature, — 
ill  conceived  and  worse  executed.  To  ex¬ 
amine  his  arguments  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  the  possession  of  Oregon,  were 
idle  ; — to  expose  the  bombast  of  Ins  style, 
only  too  easy.  Besides,  religious  phrase¬ 
ology  mingles  with  it  in  a  way  equally  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  profane  and  ignorant. — It  is 
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time,  however,  to  turn  to  Mr.  Thompson’s 
volume  ;  which  is  not  only  marked  with 
more  of  good  sense,  but  is,  besides,  of  an 
oflicial  character. — Mr.  Gilliam’s  further 
includes  a  description  of  California,  with 
its  principal  cities  and  mining  districts, — 
and  biographies  of  Iturbide  and  Santa 
Anna. 

Mr.  Waddy  'I'hornpson  was  the  late  En¬ 
voy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico; 
and  experiencing,  on  undertaking  his  mis¬ 
sion,  the  want  of  some  work  which  should 
give  an  “  idea  of  the  society,  manners  and 
customs  of  that  utiique,  and,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  primitive,  people,”  has,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  contributed  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  towards  its  supply.  Mr. 
Thompson  expres.ses  much  dissatisfaction 
at  the  state  of  the  Catholic  religion  there. 
“  There  is,”  he  says,  “  something  very 
striking  in  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the 
Catholic  ritual  as  it  exists  in  Mexico, — and 
something  equally  revolting  in  its  disgusting 
mummeries  and  impostures,  which  degrade 
the  Christian  religion  into  an  absurd,  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  venal  superstition.”  But  the 
writer  cotifesses  that  he  has  not  visited  any 
other  Catholic  country.  He,  also,  bears 
testimony  to  the  kindness  with  which  he 
was  personally  treated  by  people  of  all 
classes  in  Mexico, — from  the  lepero  in  the 
streets  up  to  the  president ;  yet,  neverthe¬ 
less,  shows  a  disposition  to  censure,  even 
while  repudiating  the  possible  charge  that 
he  may  have  “  set  down  aught  in  malice.” 
All  this,  however,  is  the  vice  of  American 
authorship, — a  national  defect,  from  which 
individuals  will  almost  necessarily  be  slow 
in  effecting  their  own  emancipation. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  an 
intelligent  traveller.  According  to  him,  the 
vomito  at  Vera  Cruz  affects  only  the  stran¬ 
ger.  “  There  is,  he  tells  us,  “  no  instance 
of  a  person  born  in  Vera  Cruz  having  been 
attacked  by  this  disease, — even  though  car¬ 
ried  away  in  early  infancy,  and  not  return¬ 
ing  until  fully  grown  :” — 

‘T  have  heard  statements  made  upon  tin's 
subject  much  stranger  even  than  this.  It  is 
not  regarded  there  as  by  any  means  the  most 
dangerous  type  of  fever.  Eminent  physicians 
have  even  told  me  that  of  all  the  forms  of 
fever,  they  regarded  it  as  the  most  managea¬ 
ble  and  least  dangerous,  if  medical  aid  is  call¬ 
ed  for  in  due  time.  According  to  the  estimates 
of  those  most  entitled  to  confidence,  less  than 
five  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  die.  This  esti¬ 
mate  does  not  include  the  patients  in  the  hos- 
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pitals,  for  the  reason  that  the  general  terror  of 
being  sent  to  the  hospital  is  so  great,  that  many 
are  deterred  from  applying  lor  relief  until  their 
cases  are  beyond  the  reach  oi’  remedies.  Some 
facts  came  under  my  observation  which  went 
very  far  to  shake  my  conlidence — never  very 
great — in  medical  theories.  The  universal 
treatment  of  yellow  fever  by  the  Vera  Cruz 
physicians  is  very  simple,  and  certainly  not 
very  unpleasant ; — it  is  nothing  more  than 
cold  applications  to  the  stomach,  and  lime 
juice  and  sweet  oil  given  internally ;  and  this 
practice  is  so  generally  successful,  as  to  give 
the  result  which  I  have  stated— five  per  cent, 
of  deaths.  They  say  there  that  calomel  is 
certainly  fatal;  but  hear  the  other,  the  calomel 
side  of  the  question.  The  prisoners  of  the 
Santa  Fe  expedition  were  released  on  the  lOih 
of  June,  and  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  August, 
where  they  remained  more  than  a  month ;  for¬ 
ty-five  of  them  were  attacked  by  the  yellow 
fever,  and  in  its  most  malignant  form,  as  may 
be  well  supposed,  from  their  irregular  habits 
and  the  total  destitution  of  all  the  comforts  of 
a  sick  bed.  They  were  attended  by  a  young 
physician  who  belonged  to  the  expedition,  and 
whose  practice  was  to  give  large  doses  of 
calomel — not  more  than  one  died.  1  am  not 
certain  that  a  single  one  died  of  the  disease.” 

This  is  a  very  different  account  from 
that  given  above  by  Mr.  Gilliam,  and  else¬ 
where  by  others.  Notwithstanding  his 
general  intelligence,  we  find  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  ignoring  the  fundamental  idea  of  hu¬ 
manity  by  ad’.v)cating  slavery  on  the  ground 
of  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  Caucasian 
race.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  laborer  in  Mexico 
is  much  worse  than  that  of  the  negro  slave 
in  Boston  or  Philadelphia: — 

“  The  owners  of  the  estates  (haciendas)  re¬ 
ceive  laborers  into  their  service.  These  la¬ 
borers  are  ignorant,  destitute,  half-naked  In¬ 
dians;  certain  wages  are  agreed  upon,  which 
the  employer  pays  in  food,  raiment,  and  such 
articles  as  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  an  ac¬ 
count  is  kept  of  all  these  things,  and  neither 
the  laborer  nor  his  family  can  ever  leave  the 
estate  until  all  arrearages  are  paid.  These, 
of  course,  he  has  no  means  of  paying  but  by 
the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  which  being  barely 
sufficient  for  his  subsistence  he  never  can  get 
free ;  and  he  is  not  only  a  slave  for  life,  but  Ids 
children  after  him,  unless  the  employer  chooses 
to  release  him  from  his  service,  which  he  often 
finds  it  convenient  to  do  when  the  laborer 
becomes  old  or  diseased.  Whatever  may  be 
the  theoretical  protection  from  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  which  the  law  alfords  him,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  slave  is,  practically,  no  better  off  in  this 
respect  than  is  the  African  slave  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  All  the  laborers  in  Mexico  are  Indians  ; 
all  the  large  proprietors  Spaniards,  or  oi 
mixed  blood.  1  say  all ;  there  may  be  a  few 
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exceptions,  but  they  are  very  few  of  either* 
So  of  the  army ;  the  higher  ollicers  are  all 
white  men,  or  of  mixed  blood,  the  soldiers  all 
Indians.” 

The  following  contrast  is  suggestive  : — 

“Mexico  was  colonized  just  ftne  hundred 
years  before  Massachusetts.  Her  first  settlers 
were  the  noblest  spirits  of  Spain  in  her  Au¬ 
gustan  age,  the  epoch  of  Cervantes,  Cortes, 
Pizarro,  Columbus,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the  great  and  good 
Isabella.  Massachusetts  was  settled  by  the 
poor  pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  who  carried  with 
them  nothing  but  their  own  hardy  virtues,  and 
indomitable  energy.  Mexico,  with  a  rich 
soil,  and  a  climate  adapted  to  the  production 
of  every  thing  which  grows  out  of  the  earth, 
and  possessing  every  metal  used  by  man — 
Massachusetts,  with  a  sterile  soil  and  ungenial 
climate,  and  no  single  article  for  exportation 
but  ice  and  rock — How  have  these  blessings, 
profusely  given  by  Providence,  been  improved 
on  the  one  hand,  and  obstacles  overcome  on 
the  other?  What  is  now  the  respective  con¬ 
dition  of  the  two  countries?  In  productive 
industry,  wide-spread  dilfusion  of  knowledge, 
public  institutions  of  every  kind,  general  hap¬ 
piness,  and  continually  increasing  prosperity; 
in  letters,  arts,  morals,  religion ;  in  every 
thing  which  makes  a  people  great,  there  is 
not  in  the  world,  and  lliere  never  was  in  the 
world,  such  a  commonwealth  as  Massachu¬ 
setts.  ‘There  she  is!  look  at  Iier’ — and 
Mexico  1” 

Nor  is  the  next  statement  less  so  : — 

“  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  here  a  matter 
honorable  to  two  of  my  counirymen.  When 
the  prisoners  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  expedi¬ 
tion  were  liberated  by  General  Santa  Anna, 
in  June  1S42,  they  were  furnished  with  as 
much  money  as  was  supposed  to  be  necessary 
to  take  them  home.  But  being  unable  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  vessel,  and  consequently  detained 
some  time  at  Vera  Cruz,  they  were  without 
money  or  credit,  and  in  the  midst  of  disease 
and  death.  Mr.  L.  S.  Hargoos,  an  American 
merchant,  with  a  liberality  and  humanity  of 
which  few'  men  w'ould  Imve  been  capable  in 
like  circumstances,  advanced  them  between 
ten  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Some  time 
afterwards,  he  travelled  to  Mexico  in  the 
stage,  and  rode  outside  with  the  driver.  Na¬ 
than  Gilland,  a  native  of  New' York.  Gilland 
asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  advanced 
so  large  a  sum  to  the  Texans  as  he  had  heard. 
.Mr.  Hargoos  told  him  that  it  was.  The  next 
morning,  about  the  time  the  stages  w’ere 
starting  from  Perote,  the  ona  returning  to 
Jalapa,  the  other  going  to  Mexico,  Gilland 
took  Mr.  Hargoos  aside  and  said  to  him,  ‘Sir, 

1  do  not  think  it  right  that  you  should  suffer 
all  the  loss  by  the  Texans — you  knew  none  of 
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them,  ami  only  rclievcil  them  because  they! 
were  Americans ;  now,  I  think  it  notliin"  but  | 
fair  that  all  the  Americans  in  Mexico  shouhl  j 
share  the  loss,  and  here  are  two  hundred  dol- 1 
lars  which  I  am  willintr  to  give  tor  my  part  ot 
it.  ‘Very  well,  Nathan,’  said  Mr.  Hargoos. 
‘in  should  ever  stand  in  need  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  I  will  certainly  call  upon  you.’  For¬ 
eigners  ridicule  the  indiscrinunate  use  which  ' 
we  make  of  the  term  gentleman,  and  its  ap-  j 
plication  to  stage  drivers  and  persons  in  simi¬ 
lar  stations  in  life: — may  it  never  be  more 
abused  than  by  its  application  to  one  capable 
of  thus  feeling  and  acting!  It  would  be  unjust 
to  the  other  American  drivers  on  the  same 
line  not  to  say  that  I  do  not  doubt  that  every 
one  of  them  would  have  done  the  same  thing; 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  them  gave  a 
less  sunj  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  some  1 
of  them  twice  that  sum  to  the  Texan  prison-  j 
ers  during  their  confinement  in  Mexico.” 

We  have  our  prejudices  as  well  as  the  | 
.Americans ;  such  facts  may  serve  to  correct 
ours, — as  more  experience,  doubtless,  will 
tlieirs,  until  we  both  become  more  ration¬ 
ally  cosmopolite  than  now  we  are.  The 
time  is  apparently  hastening  when  the  whole 
world  will  become  better  acijuainted,  and 
the  most  distant  countries  unite  and  sym¬ 
pathize  in  a  common  progress.  One  of  the 
last  in  the  Old  World  to  do  this,  it  may  be 
feared,  is  Spain, — in  the  New,  Mexico.  It 
is,  if  true,  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Thompson 
says,  that  “  there  is  not  in  the  world  such  a 
thing  as  a  railroad  in  any  country  where 
the  Spanish  language  is  spoken,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  one  in  Cuba  ;  which 
owes  its  existence  to  American  enterprise.” 

One  cause  of  the  freipient  robberies  in 
Mexico  is  the  national  foible  of  gambling. 
.Men  go  to  the  monte  tables  with  thousands, 
and  leave  them  pennyless; — they  then  take 
to  the  road.  Hence,  some  of  the  stories 
about  robberies  in  Mexico  are,  says  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  thrilling  interest  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  romantic.  Here  is  one: — 

“The  Swiss  consul  resided  in  the  street  of 
St.  Cosme.  About  twelve  or  one  o’clock  in  the 
daytime,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  his  door,  and 
three  men  got  out,  one  in  the  dress  of  a  priest ; 
they  were  admitted  by  the  porter,  and  the  door 
closed,  when  they  immediately  seized  and 
gagged  him,  went  into  the  house,  and  robbed 
and  murdered  the  consul.  The  only  clue  tor 
the  discovery  of  the  murderers  w’as  a  metal 
button  with  a  small  piece  of  blue  cloth  attach¬ 
ed  to  it.  which  was  found  clenched  in  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  murdered  man,  and  which  he  had 
torn  from  the  coat  ofone  of  the  robbers.  Sus¬ 
picion  at  last  rested  upon  a  soldier  who  was 
seen  with  more  money  than  he  could  account 
for.  His  quarters  were  searched,  and  the  coat 


from  which  the  button  had  been  torn  was 
found  there.  He  was  convicted,  but  he  relied 
with  the  utmost  confidence  upon  a  pardon,  as 
C’olonel  Yanes,  the  favorite  aid-de-camp  of 
President  Santa  Anna,  was  his  accomplice. 
He  was  brought  out  to  be  executed,  and  had 
actually  taken  his  seat  upon  the  fatal  bench, 
with  the  collar  placed  around  his  neck,  and  the 
crank  about  to  be  turned,  when  he  said — 
‘Hold  !  I  will  disclose  who  are  niv  accomplices 
— Colonel  Yanes  is  the  chief!’  The  execution 
was  suspended,  and  on  searching  the  house  of 
Yanes,  a  correspondence  in  cipher  was  discov¬ 
ered  which  fully  established  his  guilt  in  this 
and  in  other  robberies.  Yanes  was  the  para¬ 
mour  of  a  woman  in  Mexico  very  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  one  whose  word  was  law,  and  whose 
influence  over  her  relative  was  known  to  be 
very  great,  and  upon  that  reliance  was  placed 
for  a  pardon,  at  least;  but  she  was  not  dispos¬ 
ed  to  trust  to  that,  and  let  her  lover  suffer  the 
disgrace  of  conviction — she  went  to  the  judge 
with  whom  the  cipher  had  been  deposited, 
which  furnished  the  evidence  of  the  guilt  of 
Yanes,  and  offered  him  a  large  bribe  to  give 
it  up.  He  was  an  honest  man  and  an  upright 
judge  ;  he  sternly  refused  the  bribe,  and  firmly 
resisted  the  menaces  of  this  pow'erful  woman. 
In  a  day  or  two  he  died  suddenly,  as  all  sup¬ 
posed,  of  poison.  A  successor  was  appointed 
of  principles  less  stern,  who  accepted  tlie  bribe 
and  promised  to  destroy  the  paper;  but  when, 
in  confession  to  his  priest,  he  disclosed  his 
corrupt  conduct,  the  w'orlhy  man  prevailed 
upon  him,  if  he  had  not  destroyed  the  paper, 
not  to  do  so,  and  he  did  not.  Yanes,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  informed  that  this  evidence 
would  not  be  produced  against  him,  and  that 
the  prosecution  would  rest  entirely  upon  the 
testimony  of  his  accomplice.  Upon  the  trial, 
with  the  habitual  air  of  command  of  an  officer, 
and  the  habitual  fear  and  submission  of  the 
common  soldier,  Yanes  browbeat  and  confused 
his  accuser  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  felt  sure 
of  an  acquittal.  At  this  moment  the  fatal  pa¬ 
per  was  produced,  and  he  was  condemned  and 
executed.  His  not  less  guilty  paramour  still 
resides  in  the  city  of  Mexico.” 

Mr.  Thompson  is  no  believer  in  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  Mexican  clergy,  or  in  their 
learning.  The  lower  orders  of  the  priests 
and  friars  he  describes  as  generally  unedu¬ 
cated  and  licentious  ;  but  he  bears  witness, 
notwithstanding,  to  some  high  examples  of 
virtue  and  self-sacrifice.  From  the  church 
to  the  theatre,  in  a  Catholic  country,  is  but 
a  step.  In  I84;I,  a  new  theatre  was  built 
in  the  Street  Bergard, — which  is  said  to 
equal  that  of  San  Carlo,  at  Naples.  It  will 
hold  more  that  eight  thousand  persons.  The 
theatre  in  Mexico  is  not  an  occasional  re¬ 
creation,  but  a  part  of  the  business  of  life. 
A  mother  of  eight  or  ten  children  was  asked 
by  our  author  if  she  went  thither  every 
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night  ?  “  Oh,  yes,  sir,”  she  replied,  “  how 

else  could  I  possibly  get  through  the  even¬ 
ings?”  The  people  are  fur  from  being  un¬ 
educated.  General  Tornel  has  established 
Lancasierian  schools  all  over  the  country  ; 
owing  to  which,  Mr.  Thompson  confesses 
that  he  had  not  a  servant  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Mexico,  who  did  not  read  and 
write ;  and  that  he  had  often  observed  the 
most  ragged  lejieros,  as  they  walked  down 
the  streets,  reading  the  signs  over  the  store 
doors.  Equally  creditable  to  the  Mexican 
character  are  the  free  institutions  which 
they  have  lately  formed.  But  the  spirit  of 
liberty  among  the  people  is  wanting,  it  is 
said,  to  support  and  realize  them.  This 
may  be  true ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time 
he  recollected  that  we  receive  the  report 
from  their  competitors.  The  spirit  of  lib¬ 
erty  is  itself  creative;  and  can  scarcely  ex¬ 
ist  and  operate  for  any  length  of  time  with¬ 
out  exciting  a  beneficial  reaction  in  the  na¬ 
tional  mind. 
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THE  RECTOR’S  DAUGHTER. 

CHAPTER  11. 

In  the  close  of  our  last  paper  we  had  re¬ 
conducted  Alice  to  Newby  Grange,  and 
her  fond,  glad  heart  had  bounded  with  joy, 
as  the  day  after  her  arrival  she  saw  Lord 
Arthur’s  travelling  carriage  drive  up  to  the 
door.  She  had  received  him  with  the  un¬ 
constrained  demonstration  of  the  pleasure 
w’hich  she  felt. 

Half  an  hour  after  his  arrival,  and  when 
he  had  paid  his  civilities  all  around  the  circle, 
he  had  contrived  unobserved,  and  with  the 
tact  so  peculiarly  his  own,  to  draw  her  a 
little  aside. 

“  Ah,  Alice,”  said  he  (they  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  just  out  of 
hearing  of  the  gay  assembled  group), 
“  what  a  dream  of  love  was  ours  before  we 
parted  !  and  propitious  Fortune  renews  it 
to  us  again.  Alice,  I  have  felt  that  we 
must  live  for  one  another — I  have  felt  that 
my  hope,  my  joy,  my  being,  are  in  your 
keeping ;  without  you  I  languish,  and 
vegetate  rather  than  live.” 

Alice  was  gratified,  but  puzzled.  Those 
words  were  not  surely  supposed  to  contain 
a  proposal  of  marriage  ?  No ;  Lord  Arthur 
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had  made  no  proposition,  asked  no  (pies- 
lion,  preferred  iio  request  ;  yet  it  was  only 
in  married  life  that  the  hope,  and  joy,  and 
being,  of  I  wo  persons  of  ditfeient  sexes  could 
be  moulded  together.  No,  it  was  not  a 
proposal,  but  it  was  the  notice  and  prelude 
of  one  soon  to  follow. 

The  days  passed  as  before;  Lord  Ar¬ 
thur  hung  about  Alice  as  she  sat,  rode  by 
the  side  of  the  carriage  when  she  had  her 
seat  there  by  Mrs.  Newby;  he  hovered 
over  the  piano  when  she  played,  read  to 
the  working  party  when  she  plied  her  nee¬ 
dle  amongst  them.  In  fact,  he  seemed 
happy  only  by  her  side.  He  was  so  agree¬ 
able,  well-bred,  and  highly-informed — so 
elegant  in  his  attentions,  which  werediflus- 
ed  over  the  whole  party,  that  whilst  he  had 
[the  deep,  fond  love  of  one,  he  possessed  the 
admiration  and  good-will  of  all.  With  tal¬ 
ents  to  eclipse  any  man,  he  would  rival  no 
one;  when  he  conversed  it  was  observed 
that,  whilst  he  interested  all,  others  were 
drawn  out  by  him,  and  appeared  to  surpass 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Newby  rather  wondered  that  he  yet 
deferred  his  proposal  ;  no  doubt,  however, 
entered  her  mind  but  that  it  would  even¬ 
tually  come.  Alice  was  too  happy  to  think 
much  upon  the  subject.  Lord  Arthur, 
however,  resolved  once  more  to  sound  her 
feeling  upon  the  matter  before  he  finally 
resolved  to  abandon  his  liberty  by  marriage. 
On  an  occasion  when  they  found  themselves 
alone  together,  he  said  to  her, — 

“  Do  you  remember,  Alice”  (for  by  that 
name  he  had  long  fondly  called  her),  “  a 
conversation  that  we  had  the  day  before  you 
went  to  attend  your  sister’s  wedding  ?” 

“  1  well  remember  it.  Lord  Arthur.” 

“  And  do  you  hold  entirely  the  opinion 
that  you  then  expressed  ?” 

“  Most  entirely  ;  what  you  term  an  opin¬ 
ion,  I  should  rather  term  a  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  upon  the  subject.” 

“  Do  you  not  think  that  you  may  have 
been  influenced  a  little  by  the  common  pre¬ 
judice  of  minds  less  enlightened  than  your 
own,  so  as  to  be  led  to  confuse  a  mere 
habit,  a  form,  with  that  which  constitutes 
essentially  right  and  wrong?” 

“  Oh  no,  no,  no.  Lord  Arthur !  the 
marriage-tie  is  hallowed  in  my  most  serious 
judgment.  What  you  term  a  mere  habit  or 
form  of  society,  secures  a  great  realitv  ;  it 
draws  the  line  between  vice  and  that  which 
IS  holy  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man ;  to 
dispense  with  it  is  always  crime,  and  it  en¬ 
tails  the  heavy  punishment  due  to  crime. 
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Did  I  s'lpposT  tliat  yon  tliou^lit  otherwise, 
liord  Ariliur,  I  sliould  suspect  you  of  an 
approach  to  lihertiuisui.  1  sliould  see  how 
cruelly  I  had  been  mistaken  in  my  estimate 
of  you,  and  1  woid»l,  at  whatever  cost  of 
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Now  Lord  Arthur  was  just  the  man  who 
could  brave  the  o[>inion  of  the  world  in 
mcirryinir  a  woman  of  irrade  lower  than  his 
own.  JShe  was,  at  least,  by  birth  a  ijentle- 
woman  ;  she  hail  education  and  ixrnce  ;  to 


wi  ief,  renounce  your  society  and  your  pre- j  introduce  lier  to  his  friends  wonhl  be  no 
sence  as  cmitaminatinir.*’  1  disparairement  to  them.  The  t)l)jection 

lioril  Arthur  bit  his  lip.  Alice  luid  spok-{  founded  merely  on  degree  it  would  cost  him 
en  so  earnesily,  that  no  doubt — not  the  .‘«h.i- 1  nothing  to  meet;  his  intellect  rose  above  it. 
dow  of  a  doubt,  conid  linger  in  his  mind,  i ’I’hen  as  to  fortune,  he  had  enon  »'n,  ami 
that  he  must  marry  her  or  renounce  her. !  was  bv  no  means  avaricious  ;  that  considera- 
IIc  was  annoyed  that  he  had  awakened  a  tion  had  not  weight  with  him.  Hut  lie  fore- 
suspicion  in  her,  annoyed  that  tlie  ideal :  saw  the  day  would  come  when  lie  shouhl 
subject  of  a  lecture  had  Iieen  hirmed  by  j  tire  of  Alice — when,  charming  as  she  was, 

himself,  and  annoyed  also  at  what  he  she  would  have  lost  the  charm  of  novelty. 

deemcMl  his  utter  failure ;  he,  however,  saw  |  lie  would  fain  have  escaped  the  embar- 
that  he  must  cover  his  principles  and  stide;  rassment  of  a  wife,  but  there  was  nothing 

his  vexation,  lie  said  smiling,  and  with  for  it,  and  he  must  meet  it. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  conversation  de- 


his  own  peculiar  grace, — 

“  I  am  in  no  d.inger,  Alice,  of  your  re-  tailed  above,  he  was  musing  in  a  large  re- 
pudiatiim  ;  you  made  a  perfect  convert  ofi  cessed  window  of  the  library  how  he  should 


me  when  we  talked  before,  iliongli,  indeed, 
there  wuis  but  slight  dilTcreuce  lietwecn  us: 
and  I  have  now  only  renewed  the  subject 
for  the  pleasure  of  bearing  a  woman  of  pure 
and  delicate  mind  argue  it  more  fully  tliaii 


elFect  his  proposal,  when  ho  saw  Alice 
hovering  about  among  the  llower.s.  lie 
went  to  join  lier,  ami  walking  by  her  side, 
led  her  miward  to  a  cjuiet  shady  avenue, 
“  where,”  he  said,  “  the  rays  of  the  sun 


we  then  did,foronr  conversation  was  inter-!  glanced  feebly  in  among  the  foliage,  giving 


rupted.” 


the  beauty  of  light  and  protection  from  the 


Alice  nnquestioningly  believed  this  state-  ,  beat.” 
ment,  but  she  iiisliiictively  felt  that  she!  As  he  walked  by  her  side,  he,  for  the 
had  been  trilled  w  ith  hy  such  a  conversa-  tliousaiultli  lime,  admired  tlie  fmc  cliiselling 
tion,  and  she  said,  witli  displeasure  upon  of  her  features,  the  elegant  of  her 


her  lovely  features,- 


form  ;  he  talked  easily  of  the  subjects  wliich 


“  You  never  appeared  to  me  to  dis-  the  scene  presented,  the  soil  which  pro- 
advanlagc.  Lord  Arthur,  but  on  tlie  two  iiioted  best  the  growth  of  beecli,  tlie  habits 
occasions  when  you  liave  led  the  conversa-  of  the  humble-bee,  one  ofwliose  tribe  was 
tioii  to  this  subject,  and  no  passing  thoiiglit !  boring  at  the  roots  of  a  tree  in  the  avenue, 
of  you  as  less  than  a  man  of  noble  and  ex- 1  Alice  lifted  from  the  ground  a  fallen  leaf, 
alted  excellence  has  at  any  other  time  llitied  !  on  whicli  grew  a  singular  excrescence, 
across  my  mind.  Permit  me  to  adopt  your  ^  She  held  it  to  her  companion  ;  lie  took  not 
own  terms,  and  to  observe,  that  it  is  hardly  '  the  leaf,  but  her  extended  hand,  and  look- 
tlie  subject  on  which  to  talk  with  a  jiure  '  ing  with  delicacy,  yet  infinite  fondness,  into 


and  delicate-minded  woman.” 

Lord  Arthur’s  annoyance  bad  almost 


her  blushing  face,  he  said, — 

“  Grant  me,  dear  Alice,  this  opportunity 


grown  into  resentment  under  this  reproof,  to  speak  to  yon  of  something  more  impor- 
For  one  moment  he  felt  disposed  to  gratify  !  taut  to  us  both  than  the  insect  or  the  soil, 
it,  and  rpiit  Newby  Grange,  and  think  no  |  I  had  been  tempted  to  seek  the  occasion 
more  of  the  rector’s  (laughter ;  hut  he  look- j  earlier,  hut  1  lliouglit  it  much  more  im- 
ed  at  her,  and  tliat  disposition  vanished,  j  portant  to  ns  both  that  we  should  each 
He  took  her  hand,  and  said,  “  Yon  are  |  know  the  other  well  ;  we  do  so  now,  and 


warm  Alice,  hut  I  believe  I  deserve  your 
reproof;  jiardon  mo,  and  let  us  return  no 
more  to  this  subject :  we  need  not,  for  we 
think  exactly  alike.  We  both  know  that 
the  marriage-service  cannot  marry  souls 
(all  I  ever  argued),  and  well  both  feel  that 
marriage  is  indispcnsalile  to  holy  union, — 
tliat  all  union  without  it  is  disgrace  and 
crime.” 


with  such  knowledge,  and  with  all  the  atfec- 
lion  and  esteem  w  hicli  it  inspires,  I  venture 
to  ask  you  to  share  life  with  me,  to  let  mar¬ 
riage  secure,  and  strengthen,  and  render 
permanent,  the  happiness  which  we  each 
find  in  the  other.  Yon  have  me  entirely 
in  your  power,  Alice — yon  could  blast  my 
hope  and  joy  for  ever,  hut  1  think  1  need 
entertain  no  fear  (looking  at  her  archly  for 
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a  moment,  and  then  the  look  subsiding! 
again  into  lier  earnestness) — I  think  wei 
understand  each  other  loo  well,  that! 
there  is  no  mistake  in  our  mutual  attach¬ 
ment.” 

For  a  moment  their  eyes  met ;  then 
Alice’s  were  averted  and  fell ;  large  swelling  ; 
drops  came  slowly  into  them,  obscuring 
vision,  then  fell  ;  others  more  rapidly  fob, 
lowed,  and  then  they  chased  each  other 
swiftly  down  her  cheeks,  and  choked  her  i 
utterance.  ' 

Alice  could  not  explain  them  to  herself.; 
She  had  been  anticipating  the  proposal  | 
which  she  had  just  heard,  she  knew  it  must , 
come,  she  had  wished  for  it.  Her  mind  i 
was  firmly  decided — no  shadow  of  a  doubt 
lurked  there. 

Hut  how  decided  soever  may  be  a  wo¬ 
man’s  wishes — how  confident  soever  she  j 
may  be,  that  if  they  are  gratified,  her  hap- 1 
piness  will  be  in  safe  keeping,  and  though  | 
she  may  have  been  expecting  the  proposal,! 
yet,  when  it  comes,  she  seems  to  be  sud¬ 
denly  placed  in  a  new  position  ;  she  feels 
like  one  who  stands  on  a  narrow  isthmus, 
between  two  seas.  She  would  not  fall  back 
upon  the  past,  the  solemnity  of  the  future  j 
appalls  her.  At  that  moment,  too,  the  very 
strength  of  her  affections,  her  delight  in  the  ' 
knowledge  that  they  are  reciprocated,  over-' 
whelm  her.  j 

So  it  was  with  Alice.  She  wept  from  I 
mingled  joy  and  awe,  though  she  could  not  i 
explain  her  emotions  to  herself.  Lord  Ar-j 
thur  interpreted  her  truly;  he  felt  all  the 
value  of  those  tears — he  felt  for  the  mo- ' 
ment  that  they  almost  made  welcome  the  i 
sacrifice  which  he  had  offered.  Emotion  j 
often  disgusted  him,  but  now  there  were  no  ', 
witnesses  to  annoy  him,  and  this  proved  to  , 
him  how  devotedly  her  heart  was  his.  1 

She  soon  recovered  power  to  speak,  and  ; 
then,  in  brief  and  modest  words,  she  told  j 
him  he  had  made  no  error  in  counting  upon  ! 
her  love,  she  thanked  him  for  singling  her  I 
out — a  girl  without  rank  or  fortune,  assured  ^ 
him  that  that  pr^)of  of  his  affection  rendered  i 
it  tenfold  dearer  to  her,  and  referred  him  to* 
her  father,  assuring  him  that,  her  parent’s 
consent  being  given,  the  alliance  which  he 
made  with  her,  if  not  brilliant,  should  se¬ 
cure  him  that  which  a  brilliant  lot  does  not 
always  secure,  bright  and  perpetual  happi¬ 
ness. 

“  For,”  said  she,  “  never  wife  brought 
more  tenderness,  and  love,  and  duty,  than 
I  will  show  to  you,  Lord  Arthur.  Ah! 
what  a  lile  of  bliss  I  picture  to  myself,  and 
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I  trust  our  happiness  will  but  increase  with 
rolling  time  !” 

They  sauntered  long,  talking  tenderly,  so 
full  were  they  of  joy  that  time  went  by  un¬ 
heeded,  and  it  was  not  until  the  great  dress¬ 
ing-bell  sent  forth  its  deep  tone,  that  they 
were  called  to  rectillection.  'I'hey  entered 
the  house  together.  Mrs.  Newby  was  al¬ 
ready  gone  up-stairs  ;  Alice  sought  her  in 
her  boudoir. 

“  Will  you  give  me  a  moment  before  you 
dress  ?”  she  said,  slipping  her  hand  within 
that  of  her  friend. 

“’riiat  I  will,  my  dear  girl.  Prescot  (to 
the  maid  who  just  then  appeared),  I  am  not 
quite  ready.  I  will  ring  presently  (the 
maid  retired).  And  now,  Alice,  sit  by  me 
here,  and  tell  me  what  makes  you  look  so 
particularly  happy,  and  what  has  dyed  your 
cheek  so  deep  a  rose  ?” 

“  I  am  indeed  most  happy,  dear  Mrs. 
Newby.  Lord  Arthur  has  asked  me  to  be¬ 
come  his  wife,  and  my  father’s  consent 
alone  is  wanting  to  our  union.  He  has 
done  it  in  a  way  so  delicate,  so  tender,  so 
entirely  in  accordance  with  my  own  taste 
and  feeling,  that  no  circumstance  could 
have  added  to  rny  pleasure.  I  foresee  a  fu¬ 
ture  of  happiness,  so  bright,  so  much  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  lot,  that  1  am  all  thankful¬ 
ness  to  Heaven,  and  gratitude  to  you,  my 
kind,  dear  friend,  whose  goodness  to  me 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  by  that  of  a 
101)1  her,  and  through  whom  I  have  met  with 
this  most  happy  lot.  And  now  I  suppose  I 
may  give  full  license  to  my  affection  towards 
him  1  Do  you  not  give  me  joy,  Mrs. 
Newby  V* 

“  Indeed,  indeed,  my  child,  T  do  !  You 
have  carried  off  the  prize  for  which  so 
many  fashionables  have  wished  in  vain.  In 
obtaining  rank  and  fortune  I  esteem  you 
fortunate,  indeed  ;  but  more  than  this.  Lord 
Arthur  is  so  amiable  a  man,  he  stands  so 
high  in  general  estimation  as  to  character 
and  worth,  and  he  appears  so  doaiingly 
fond  of  you,  that,  I  believe,  your  happiness 
is  well  secured  ;  and  you  know,  Alice,  haj)- 
piness,  station,  and  wealth,  do  riot  nhrni/s 
go  together.  There  are  some  who  let  slip 
the  one  in  tlie  aim  after  the  other.  Yours 
is,  indeed,  unusual  fortune  to  have  secured 
j  all.” 

I  Mrs.  Newby  was  indee<l  greatly  gratified  ; 

I  her  native  kindne.‘is,  her  affection  for  .Alice, 

I  her  exultation  in  the  honor  which  would  be 
reflected  on  herself  by  the  brilliant  lot  of 
her  proteifcr^  all  combined  to  increase  her 
pleasure.  She  embraced  her  fondly  and 
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repeatcilly,  and,  in  the  excess  of  her  delight, 
felt  almost  as  if  she  were  herself  carried  hack 
again  into  her  own  youthful  days.  Then 
she  said,  “  But  wc  must  dress  and  descend  ; 
and  to-morrow’s  post,  I  suppose,  must  carry 
letters  to  your  father,” 

They  did  descend,  Mrs.  Newby  leadiiiir 
Alice  into  the  room.  Her  glad,  but  timid  j 
glance,  was  met  by  a  look  of  irUelligence  | 
from  Lord  Arthur  ;  but  when  it  shot  around  ' 
the  room,  arid  perceived  all  going  on  as| 
usual,  and  that  she  was  no  object  of  espe- ! 
cial  attention,  she  was  reassured.  Mrs.  j 
Newby,  standing  with  Lord  Arthur  a  little  | 
aside  from  the  assembled  group,  said  tOj 
him, — 

“Ah,  my  lord,  I  have  heard  all  ;  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  wisdom  of  your  choice,  and  felici¬ 
tate  you  on  your  success  (for  I  cannot  sup-; 
pose  her  father  will  object).  1  esteem ' 
your  sense  of  judgment  in  choosing  upon  I 
intrinsic  qualities  rather  than  upon  external  • 
circumstances.  I  believe  you  will  have 
abounding  reason  to  rejoice  in  your  choice, 
and  I  am  well  convinced  that  you  will  make, 
the  dear  girl  happy.”  j 

To  Alice  that  was  a  memorable  evening  ; 

•  •  ~  ^  I 

she  was  all  blushes  and  thrilling  delight  as 

^  o  o  I 

she  listened  to  her  lover’s  voice,  now  her 
promised  husband ;  and  as  she  dreamed  | 
sweetly — oh  how  sweetly  ! — of  future  daysi 
of  joy,  “  Can  I  ever  make  him  as  happy  as 
I  shall  be  myself?”  thought  she:  she  hoped 
she  could. 


for  him  ;  it  dwelt  at  length  upon  his  merits, 
and  requested  her  father’s  consent  and 
blessing,  which  were  only  wanted  to  render 
her  happiness  complete.  She  entered  up¬ 
on  her  views  of  matrimony,  how  holy — 
how  enduring  should  be  the  tie;  she  be¬ 
lieved  that  Lord  Artbur  had  the  qualities 
that  would  make  it  so.  In  short,  she  saw 
all  in  bright  glowing  colors,  and  she  painted 
as  she  saw. 

Her  father’s  heart  filled.  “  A  dangerous 
venture  !”  said  he  aloud  ;  “  seldom  have  I 
seen  happiness  attend  elevation  of  condi¬ 
tion.  Her  noble  husband  will  conceive 
disgust  for  the  lowness  of  her  connexions 
as  they  stand  compared  with  liis  own,  per¬ 
haps  he  will  weary  of  herself;  he  will  re¬ 
member  to  her  disparagement  that  she  was 
his  inferior  in  life.”  He  paused  and 
groaned.  “  My  dear,  dear  child,  I  had 
been  happier  to  have  married  you  to  such 
a  man  as  young  Charles  Duncan,  who,  in 
receiving  you,  would  have  felt  you  his 
equal,  would  have  been  conscious  that  he 
gave  you  no  more  than  he  received  ;  but  I 
see  your  heart  is  given  ”  He  cast  a  pass¬ 
ing  thought  to  his  old  age  alone,  sighed 
again,  and  broke  Lord  Arthur’s  seal.  His 
letter  contained  a  proposal  in  Airm,  couched 
in  the  terms  of  a  delicate,  well-bred,  and 
generous  man  ;  it  spoke  of  his  atfection  for 
Alice,  his  estimation  of  her  worth,  and  the 
hope  with  which  lie  looked  forward  to  the 
future. 


The  evening  closed.  Sleep  was  long  be- 1  The  father’s  heart  warmed;  bis  am- 
fore  it  visited  Alice’s  pillow;  she  was  tooj  bition  was  kindling. 

glad  to  sleep,  and  then,  when  it  did  come  Then  came  Mrs.  Newby’s  letter.  It  feli- 
stealing  over  her,  the  waking  dreams  melt- j  citated  the  father  on  his  daughter’s  pros¬ 
ed  softly  into  the  less  coherent  ones  of  j  pects,  at  once  so  splendid  and  so  happy, 
slumber.  She  waked  in  the  morning  with  j  Mrs.  Newby  spoke  highly  of  his  lordship, 
the  delightful  recollection  that  she  was 'and  .assured  Mr.  Swinton  of  the  apparent 
Lord  Arthur’s  promised  bride,  yet  more  j  depth  of  his  attachment  to  Alice.  She  in- 
happy  than  that  morning  when  she  first  be- |  vited  him  to  pass  a  few  days  immediately  .at 
lieved  that  she  possessed  his  love.  Newby  Grange,  that  he  might  make  per- 

The  next  day  found  the  rector  sitting  at  sonal  acquaintance  with  Lord  Arthur.  It 
his  breakfast-table,  discussing  together  tliej  was  a  very  satisfactory  letter.  'Phe  father 
paper  of  the  preceding  day  and  his  buttered  j  sat  and  mused,  and  as  he  museil  his  spirits 
toast,  when  his  letters  were  brought  in.  [  rose.  It  was  a  brilliant  perspective  for  his 
“  Three  from  Newby  Grange,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  as  he  looked  at  the  covers;  “  surely 
Alice  is  ill,  and  tlie  jihysician  and  Mrs. 

Newby  write  as  well  as  herself.  But  no, 
she  would  not  write  herfelf  in  that  case; 
and  this  is  no  physician’s  seal  (looking  at 
Lord  Artliur’s  arms).  Something,  however, 

//rrs  happened.  I  will  hear  it  from  no  otlier  what  ground  could  he  reasonably  object  to 
than  herself;”  and  he  broke  her  letter  open.  I'uis?  On  none.  T’nere  were  attachment, 
It  contained  the  account  of  L«)rd  Arthur’s  wealth,  and  rank,  laid  at  her  feet  ;  it  would 
proposal,  the  avow.d  of  her  ow  n  atTection  be  madness  to  step  in  to  prevent  her  taking 


child — a  safe  provision  for  her.  hen  he 
should  die,  and-  leave  her  with  the  sixty 
pounds  .a-vear,  her  future  heritage  from 
him,  what  would  become  of  her  ?  He  shud¬ 
dered.  He  had  desired — he  did  desire  to 
leave  her  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  would 
provide  fur  her,  protect,  and  bless  her.  On 
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them.  Ills  objection  was  to  a  mere  idea,  a 
title,  a  sound.  Besides,  Alice,  with  her 
elegance,  refinernenl,  and  grace,  was  never 
fit  for  the  (lull,  narrow  sphere  of  humbler 
life;  Nature  hn<l  prepared  her  for  another, 
though  the  circumstances  of  her  birth 
seemed  to  throw  her  far  from  it ;  now  it 
opened  befrre  her,  and  should  he  wish  it ! 
otherwise  !  Away  with  the  vague,  ground¬ 
less  fears  wliich  have  jwosented  themselves 
to  cloud  an  event  so  happy!  He  w(»uld 
make  proper  inquiry,  and  if  the  result  of' 
that  was  fivorable,  he  would  give  himself  to  I 
the  joy  which  it  miglit  well  inspire.  i 

So  the  rector  opened  his  desk,  and  wrote  j 
five  letters;  two  of  them  were  to  old  and  j 
tried  friends  of  his  in  liOndon,  to  wiiom  he  j 
confided  the  case,  and  begged  of  them  to  | 
make  the  fullest  inquiry  which  might  be 
possible,  consistently  with  delicacy  and  j 
propriety,  resjiecting  the  character,  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  habits  of  Lord  .Arthur,  and  to 
write  to  him,  with  as  little  delay  as  might 
be,  the  result.  lie  had  entire  confidence 
in  the  friendship  and  discretion  of  these 
two  gentlemen  ;  and  when  he  had  jienneri 
his  letters  to  them  he  felt  relieved.  Next 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Arthur,  in  terms  some¬ 
what  cool,  but  polite  and  courteous.  He 
informed  his  lordship,  that  having  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Newby  Grange,  he  hoped  shortly  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  when  they  would  j 
talk  of  the  affair  which  had  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  lordship’s  letter.  I 

lie  wrote  to  Mrs.  Newby,  cordially  thank¬ 
ing  her  for  her  kindness  to  his  daughter, 
and  for  the  information  which  she  had  given 
him  respecting  her  noble  suitor  :  he  ac¬ 
cepted  her  invitation  to  himself,  but  post¬ 
poned  the  date  of  his  visit  for  five  or  six 
days,  by  which  means  he  hoped  to  bring 
near  together  the  rejilies  from  his  friends  in 
London  and  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Arthur. 

Then  he  poured  forth  all  his  paternal  soul 
in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  in  wdiich  he  told 
her  of  his  proposed  visit  to  Newby  Grange, 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  he  should  see 
all  things  as  strongly  in  Lord  .Arthur’s  favor 
as  she  did  herself,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
bestow  her  upon  him  with  cordiality  as 
earnest  as  she  might  be  sure  his  blessing 
would  be  fervent.  He  said  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  she,  in  forming  her  judgment  of 
him,  had  considered  the  apart  from  the 
nob!r,  and  that  she  had  not  suffered  herself 
to  be  dazzled  by  raidt  and  fortune;  and 
her  father  herein  did  her  but  justice,  'fo 
her  fine  feeling,  and  her  simple  but  elevated 
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character,  the  allurements  which  could  win 
love  must  have  been  of  another  kind  than 
wealth  or  rank,  lie  was  himself,  indeed, 
at  the  moment  of  his  writing,  in  more  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  snare. 

.A  few  (lavs  later  found  Mr.  Swinton  an 
inmate  at  Newby  Grange,  ami  put  him  also 
in  possession  of  replies  from  his  I^ondon 
friends,  'fho  letters  whicii  they  both  wrote 

were  most  salisfactory.  Lord  .Vrthur - ’s 

character  stooil  higli  in  town  ;  no  vices,  lU) 
follies,  h  id  been  brought  tt)  ligiit,  but  seve¬ 
ral  traits  worthy  of  admiration  had  ajipeared. 
'file  rector  was  elated  ;  he  was  jirejiaretl  to 
be  |)loased,  and  he  was  now  pleased  with 
reason.  Personally,  I.ord  .Arthur  won  ra¬ 
pidly  upon  him  ;  his  fascinating  manner, 
liis  fertile  and  accomplished  mind,  his 
amiability,  and  the  delicacy  and  tenderness 
of  his  deportment  towards  .Alice,  all  charmed 
him,  whilst  nothing  appeared  on  wliich  he 
could  found  even  a  captions  objection. 

Lord  .Arthur  was  then  accepted  in  form, 
and  the  little  delay  in  the  father’s  reply,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  not  uncourteous  coolness  on 
first  receiving  the  proposition,  caused  his 
lordship  the  more  to  value  the  prize  which 
he  had  gained,  the  more  willingly  to  pay  the 
price  w'hich  it  demanded.  Alice’s  heart 
exulted  with  joy,  and  all  parties  were  well 
pleased. 

It  w'as  arranged,  on  Lord  Artliur’s  earnest 
solicitation,  that  the  wedding  should  take 
place  within  three  weeks,  and  that  Alice 
and  her  father  should  return  home  imme¬ 
diately.  Mrs.  Newby  kindly  undertook  to 
make  the  purchases  for  the  wedding  troiis- 
sran,  and  she  sent  her  own  maid  home  with 
.Mice  to  take  up  her  quarters  at  the  rectory 
till  after  the  wedding,  to  act  as  ilressmaker 
to  the  bride  elect,  and  assist  her  in  her  ge¬ 
neral  preparations.  The  wedding  clothes 
were  to  be  simple  and  few,  for  the  rector’s 
purse  could  furnish  only  such  ;  but  he  did 
not  much  distress  himself  about  that,  for  he 
knew  that  Alice,  once  become  Lord  Arthur’s 
I  wife,  could  be  dressed  according  to  his 
j  taste.  Moreover,  both  he  and  Alice,  in 
I  confiding  to  Mrs.  New’hy  the  arrangement 
of  the  little  expemditure  which  he  could 
make,  were  sure  that  it  would  be  done  w’ith 
elegance  and  judgment. 

Busy,  indeed,  were  the  three  weeks  that 
followed — busy  to  ail  parties  concerned, 
most  happy  to  Alice.  Lord  Arthur  wrote 
to  her  frequently,  and  sent  her  some  elegant 
jiresents.  Tw'ice  during  the  time  he  came 
down  from  London  to  see  her.  He  had  ob¬ 
served  the  rector’s  fondness  for  his  garden. 
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and,  on  his  second  visit,  he  brought  down  whirli  was  to  bear  her  away  and  then  sprung 
.some  rare  and  beautilhl  plants,  as  he  said,  in  after  her,  placed  himself  at  her  side, 
to  remind  him  of  his  son-in-law,  and  to  and,  circling  her  in  his  arms,  poured  ail 
atone  a  little  for  the  absence  of  Alice’s  his  ft)ndncss  into  her  ear,  how  |)roudly 
hand  in  training  and  interlacing  the  creep-  happy  was  she!  They  were  travelling 
ers  along  the  trellis,  a  work  in  which  he  northward,  with  the  intcjit  to  pass  some 
had  secMi  her  occnpie>l,  when  it  would  no  weeks  in  Scotland  ;  they  took  their  journey 
longer  be  tiiere.  'Fhis  little  attention  t»)  very  easily,  ft)r  liord  Arthur  greatly  feare<l 
her  father  gratified  Alice  yet  more  than  to  fatigue*  his  bride,  and  he  wished  also  to 
some  splendid  presents  which  she  had  her-  show  her  ail  that  was  worthy  of  notice  as 
self  received.  tliey  passcil  along.  They  planted  them- 

At  length  tiie  morning  dawned;  tlie  rec-  selves  on  the  shores  of  one  of  the  lochs  of 
tor’s  man-servant  and  his  m-iid-.servant  liad  IVrthshire,  from  whence  they  made  excur- 
been  in  great  and  anxious  bustle  to  make  sions  into  all  the  district  round.  Never 
all  the  preparations  to  the  he.st  advantage  had  Alice  enjoyed  such  ecstasy  of  (ileasure, 
on  the  preceding  day.  A  Any/ was  going  to  even  her  own  pictures  of  conjugal  felicity 
marry  .Miss  Alice,  and  they  must  do  their  were  outdone.  Her  husband’s  tenderness 
part  to  make  all  go  to  the  best  advantage,  exceeded  her  most  sanguine  wishes,  her  lit- 
Indeed,  Alice  was  so  well  loved  that  it  tie  desires  were  gratilie<l  so  soon  as  tliey 
needed  no  stimulus  to  their  ambition  to  in- j  were  uttered;  sometimes  Lord  Arthur 
duce  them  to  exert  their  utmost  cares;  but  {divined  and  anticipated  them.  Nor  was  he 
that  a  lord  was  going  to  marry  Miss  Alice  j  less  hapjiy  than  herself,  every  feeling  seemed 
did,  nevertheless,  infuse  a  sense  of  self-im-!to  be  merged  and  concentred  in  his  fond- 
portance  into  these  good  domestics,  and  |  ness  for  his  bride;  all  that  she  did  seemed 
made  their  task  more  grateful.  Mr.s.  right  in  his  eyes,  htr  every  act  fascinated 
Newby’s  maid  was  not  inactive  ;  she  dressed  1  him,  his  fancy  threw  a  grace  around  her 
the  bride  with  perfect  taste,  and  pronounced  j  most  tritling  ones,  her  voice  thrilled  upon  his 
exultingly  to  the  rector’s  servants  that  “  she  j  ear,  he  joined  her  in  her  every  pursuit  and 
was  worthy  of  her  adornings,”  which  she  j  sought  her  companionship  in  his;  one  voli- 
declared  could  not  always  be  said,  for  ’  lion  governed  them,  two  beings  seemed 
“many  a  woman  would  look  plain  still,  j  moulded  into  one,  their  very  stiuls  were 
despite  all  the  art  lavished  to  make  her  look  j  welded  together.  They  rambled  together, 
lovely.’’  The  whole  village  was  in  com- i  drove  together,  read  together,  almost  an  in- 
motion,  and  if  Alice  had  been  carried  from  stinct  appeared  to  reveal  to  each  iliewislies 
the  house  of  a  duke  to  be  married  at  St.  I  of  the  other.  More  than  the  lime  which 
George’s,  Hanover  Sipiare,  there  might  have  they  had  purposed  to  spend  in  Scotlaml  was 
been  a  gayer  pageant,  but  there  would  not  expired  before  they  thought  of  change  ;  then 
have  been  more  excitement,  perhaps,  of  Lord  Arthur  proposed  to  cross  the  water 
affection.  and  show  Alice  Germany.  There  they 

Lord  Arthur’s  travelling  chariot  drove  went  and  lingered  upon  the  Rhine,  he  fmd- 
up.  The  meeting  was  joyous  and  tender,  ing  his  greatest  enjoyment  in  her  surprise 
The  squire  and  his  lady,  with  Mrs.  Newby,  and  pleasure.  From  Germany  they  passed 
all  arrived  together,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  he  himself  rowing  her  in 

to  the  church.  The  dean  of - ,  an  old  boats  upon  the  lakes,  or  driving  her  in  a  low 

friend  of  Mr.  Sw inton’s,  read  the  service,  pony-chaise  upon  their  shores,  stepping  out 
As  Lord  Arthur  took  upon  him  the  solemn,  from  time  to  time  to  pluck  for  her  some 
holy  vows  of  marriage,  all  admired  the  se-  beautiful  blossom,  or  to  obtain  a  specimen 
riousness,  propriety,  and  grace  of  his  de-  of  .some  plant  of  the  locality  to  enrich  the 
meanor ;  none  knew  the  secret  purpose  herbal  which  she  was  making.  From 
even  then  lurking  in  the  deep  recesses  of  Switzerland  they  passed  to  Italy.  All  this 
his  heart.  Solemnly,  earnestly,  and  with  time  they  saw  no  society,  they  needed 
trembling  joy,  Alice  took  upon  herself  the  none;  each  was  all  the  world  to  the  other, 
same  vows.  As  the  service  drew  to  its  con-  Alice  wrote  enrapiured  letters  to  her  father, 
elusion,  how  did  she  rejoice  in  the  con-  and  he  read  them  with  all  a  parent’s  pride 
sciousness,  he  is  mine  and  I  am  his  for  and  pleasure.  Her  maid  wrote  to  the  maid 

ever:  and  when  she  had  received  the  felici-  of  Lady  B - ’s  (her  friend  and  confidante) 

tations  of  her  a.ssembled  friends,  and  her  that  she  had  never  seen  such  a  pattern  for 
father  gave  her  his  parting  blessing,  and  married  life,  that  Lord  Arthur  seemed  to 
Lord  .\rthur  handed  her  into  the  carriage  find  his  very  food  in  looking  upon  his  lady, 
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and  loitering  about  lier,  and  listening  to  her  was  the  discovery  which  she  had  now  to 
voice.  Lady  B - ’s  maid  told  this  to  her  make  ’ 

lady,  and  she  again  told  it  to  her  mother.  When  the  fir.st  symptoms  of  a  changed 

“  Ah,  yes,  my  love,”  said  the  mother,  iji  temper  appeared,  Alice  found  a  score  of 
reply,  “  yon  see  it  would  have  been  not  oidy  reasons  to  account  for  it.  He  was  unwell, 
a  splendid,  but  a  happy  lot  for  you.”  he  had  endured  some  vexation  unknown  to 

“  Well,  mamma,”  said  the  lady,  “  I  am  her,  and  though  she  was  grieved  and 
sure  you  did  your  best,  and  you  cannot  shocked  she  was  not  in  despair;  she  sup- 
complain  of  me,  for  I  was  very  passive  and  posed  all  would  be  right  again.  But  when 
did  nothing  to  oppose  your  plans,  though  the  indications  were  repeated,  when  she 
if  they  had  appeared  more  likely  to  take  saw  that  her  efforts  of  soruhing  excited  dis- 
effect,  I  might  have  grown  refractory.”  gust,  when  she  watched  the  coolness  grow 
But  the  scene  was  soon  to  change.  Had  into  indifference  and  neglect,  when  her  cir- 

Lady  B - ’s  mother  seen  but  a  little  later  cumstances,  with  the  illness  which  they 

on,  she  would  have  found  no  need  for  envy,  caused,  instead  of  bringing  her  the  syrnpa- 
The  first  indication  of  a  change  was  when  thy  for  which  she  so  naturally  looked, 
on  one  or  two  occasions  Lord  Arthur  indi-  brought  upon  her  only  liarshness,  then  it 
cated  something  like  dissatisfaction  and  was  that  her  spirit  was  broken  and  her  very 
ennui  that  Alice  could  not  join  him  in  his  heart  seemed  to  die  within  her — then  the 
pleasures.  They  had  now  been  married  j  laugh  which  had  been  so  gay  was  changed 
seven  months,  Alice  was  four  months  ad-  for  secret  tears,  gloom  hung  upon  the  once 
vanced  in  pregnancy,  and  her  situation  !  open  brow,  the  cheeks  which  had  bloomed 
began  to  tell  upon  her  health.  Lord  Arthur  {  with  the  fresh  rose  of  youth  and  joy  looked 
tolerated  the  relation  of  husband  because  {  pale  and  hollow,  and  in  all  the  anguish  of 
he  saw  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  pure  and  her  heart  she  wished  for  death.  She 
high-souled  woman  who  had  riveted  his  thought  of  tlie  happy  days  of  her  girlhood 
fancy  or  his  soul  by  any  other  means  ;  but  in  her  father’s  little  rectory  ;  she  thought 
he  was  not  tlie  representative  of  his  family,  of  her  dear  parent  sitting  solitary  by  his 
and  he  had  no  desire  for  issue;  the  idea  of  study  fire  (for  it  was  winter  now),  with 
paternity,  of  the  ties  of  a  family,  was  un-  fond  longing  she  thought  of  his  affection 
welcome  to  him.  So  long  as  Alice  was  and  desired  that  she  could  minister  to  his 
well,  and  her  attractions  appeared  to  him  comfort;  she  thought  of  her  sister,  whose 
unabated,  his  fondness  was  preserved.  In-  less  exalted  lot  seemed  to  promise  unruf- 
deed  his  happiness  had  been  scarcely  less  |  fled  happiness  till  death,  and  her  tears 
real  or  less  deep  than  hers  during  the  few  [  would  flow  and  be  dried,  and  then  would 
first  months  of  their  union  ;  but  when  her  !  flow  again,  and  in  the  depth  of  her  woe 
situation  subjected  her  to  fits  of  languor,  she  imagined  that  none  of  the  children 
and  she  no  longer  looked  quite  so  lovely  or  of  men  had  ever  tasted  sorrow  like  her 
quite  so  graceful  as  before,  or  could  join  own. 

him  with  quite  her  former  sprightliness  and  One  day  Lord  Arthur  surprised  her 
animation  in  their  mutual  pleasures;  when  weeping. 

she  thought  she  had  more  claim,  than  when  “What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Alice?” 
they  were  so  richly  given,  to  his  sympathy  he  exclaimed.  “  I  am  no  friend  to  senti- 
and  tenderness,  then  it  was  that  his  lord-  ment.” 

ship’s  fancy  began  to  pall  and  his  affection  “  Ah,  Arthur,  Arthur,”  said  she,  and 
to  cool,  and  when  once  the  change  had  threw  her  arms  around  him,  “  if  the  days 
passed  upon  the  spirit  of  his  dream  it  grew  could  again  return — those  days  of  bliss  and 
rapidly.  It  appeared  to  him  that  scales  love  which  we  passed  so  lately  ;  if  we  might 
dropped  from  his  eyes  ;  he  no  longer  saw  again  be  all  in  all  to  each  other.  You  are 
in  his  wife  the  angel  or  the  sylph,  she  ap-  still  all  in  all  to  me,  Arthur.  'I’ell  me  what 
peared  to  him  like  others  of  her  race,  with  have  I  done  to  merit,”  she  hesitated,  “to 
like  weaknesses;  the  fascination  was  dis- j  produce  this  cliangc  ?  what  can  1  do,  dear 
solved,  the  spell  was  broken.  |  Arthur,  that  will  please  you  as  before,  that 

Lord  Arthur  had  no  heart.  His  love  to  will  make  you  once  again  what  you  have 
Alice  had  been  a  fancy,  the  aflection  of  been  to  me  ?” 

tlie  moment  ;  hers  to  him  was  that  deep.  Her  tears  were  flowing  very  fast,  and  tlie 
holy,  enduring  ilevotion,  of  which  the  pure  tones  in  which  the  words  were  uttered  were 
heart  is  capable.  She  had  believed  his  to  so  earnest  that  it  seemed  they  must  pene- 
her  to  be  no  less.  IIow’  unutterably  bitter  trate  the  soul.  But  what  can  move  the 
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heartless  ?  Lord  Arthur  disengaged  liim-jtime;  she  wept  till  a  kind  of  mental  stupe- 
self  from  her  arms,  and  coolly  said, —  faction  was  produced,  and  she  no  longer 

“  Did  you  really  suppose,  Alice,  that  the  analyzed  her  state  or  remembered  the  cause 
fond,  foolish  days  of  our  honeymoon  were  of  her  grief;  still  under  a  sense  of  oppres- 
to  make  the  history  of  our  lives?  We  are  I  sive  woe  the  tears  flowed  on,  and  if  they 
not  responsible  for  the  endurance  of  intense  ceased  for  a  few  minutes  they  flowed  again, 
affections.  Of  course  time  will  tell  upon  !  At  length  she  heard  a  lapping  at  her 
them  as  u()on  all  ekse.  Allow  me  to  express  door  ;  it  was  her  maid,  who  came  to  say 
to  you  once,  in  a  manner  so  emphatic  that  j  that  his  lordship  had  sent  word  that  he 
it  need  never  be  repeated,  that  I  dislike  [  should  not  dine  at  home,  nor  probably  re¬ 
sentiment  and  scenes.  'Phe  repetition  of  >  turn  till  late. 

this  kind  of  thing  can  only  produce  an  1  “  Very  well,  Jenkins,”  she  said,  without 

estranging  effect  upon  me.  You  may  be  j  admitting  the  maid;  ‘‘I  am  not  myself 
as  happy  as  any  other  wife  if  you  will  lay  '  well,  and  I  shall  not  dine  to-ilay.  Let 
down  this  foolisli  sentiment.  1  shall  desire  i  some  slight  refreshment  be  placed  in  my 
to  see  you  so.  It  is  my  purpose  always  to)  adjoining  dressing-room.” 
provide  for  you  handsomely;  you  will  hnd  This  little  interruption  called  her  to  re- 
not  your  wants  alone,  but  your  wishes  grati-  collection.  She  saw  that  wisdom  and  duty 
fied  as  far  as  my  purse  can  do  it ;  but  as  alike  forbade  her  to  despair,  and  demanded 
for  the  sort  of  thing  which  marked  our  first  from  her  fortitude  and  effort.  She  took 
days,  it  has  died  a  natural  death,  and  you  :  some  refreshment  and  felt  herself  revived, 
must  not  expect  me  longer  to  hover  about  'She  remembered  that  the  Author  of  her 
you  in  the  lover  fashion — it  would  be  a  tax  ;  being,  who  had  been  to  her  a  God  of  many 
that  my  manhood  could  ill  endure.  Let  us  :  mercies,  had  permitted  her  present  sorrow' 
now  understand  each  other,  and  remember  |  to  fall  upon  her.  She  knew’  not  why,  but 
that  you  cannot  more  offend  me  than  by  i  she  w  as  sure  it  was  not  without  some  end 
repetition  of  scenes  like  this.”  I  of  good.  She  implored  Him  with  all  the 

And  with  the  last  words  he  left  the  room.  ;  fervor  of  her  ardent  soul  to  grant  her  sub- 
Poor  Alice  !  this  cool,  clear,  pitiless  ad- 1  mission,  fortitude,  and  wisdom,  and  she  did 
dress  explained  to  her  in  a  moment  the  ex- I  not  ask  in  vain.  The  very  .sense  of  resig- 
tent  of  her  woe  ;  it  destroyed  on  the  instant '  nation  brought  some  relief.  As  she  pon- 
the  hope  to  which  she  had  clung,  that  some  !  dered  much  and  searchingly  upon  the  case, 
passing  cloud  had  overcast  her  husband’s  i  she  saw  that  the  faint  hope,  which  she 
mind,  which,  blown  over,  would  leave  all  would  not  yet  abandon,  of  retrieving  in 
as  before.  It  might  have  taught  her — but  any  degree  her  husband’s  love,  was  to  ap- 
this  she  would  not  see — that  he  had  no  pear  before  him  cheerful — not  alone  to 
heart,  that  she  had  never  possessed  his  love,  yield  him  all  that  a  wife  could  render  of 
that  what  she  had  deemed  earnest,  fond  at-  love  and  duty,  but  still  to  appear  as  attrac- 
tachment  had  been  the  mere  indulgence  of  live  as  possible  in  his  eyes;  she  saw'  that 
his  fancy,  which  she  had  captivated.  What  grief,  remonstrance,  and  saddened  looks, 
a  gulf  of  sorrow’  was  opened  before  her!  |  would  but  widen  the  breach,  and  having 
Who  has  herself  endured  the  loss  of  a  Taken  her  resolution,  one  more  difficult  to 
husband’s  love  ?  has  heard  the  accents  that '  execute  than  some  detached  act  of  mighty 
once  caressed  her  fondly  grow  strange  and  heroism,  she  strung  her  nerves  and  braced 
cold?  has  seen  the  charm  that  she  was  Tier  courage  for  the  effort, 
wont  to  insjiire  exchanged  for  indifference,  j  She  was  glad  that  Lord  Arthur  did  not 
the  eye  that  used  to  dwell  upon  her  with  appear  again  during  the  day :  her  reddened 
rapture  now  carelessly  turned  aside?  has  eyes  ami  swollen  features  would  have  ill 
perceived  the  thoughts  that  were  once  en- |  resjronded  to  his  exliortalion.  Her  indis- 
gaged  upon  her  mwv  hers  no  longer  ?  has  ;  position  afforded  her  pretext  lor  not  nppear- 
ielt  that  whilst  once  all  that  she  did  mg  before  any  of  her  own  servants  except- 
charmed,  now'  her  most  strenuous  elTorts  |  ing  her  maid  who  attended  to  undress  her, 
to  please  excite  but  disgust?  She,  and.</ie  j  and  who  she  hoped  would  attribute  her  ap- 
ort///,  can  know  what  Alice  now’ felt.  1  pearance  to  the  head-ache  of  which  she 

She  sought  her  room,  and  locking  her-  complained, 
sell  within  it,  she  threw’  herself  upon  her  '  JTie  next  morning  at  breakfast  Alice 
Couch  and  gave  vent  unrestrained  to  the  wore  an  air  which,  il  it  did  not  amount 
extremity  of  her  grief.  She  wej>t,  perhaps, '  ijuite  to  cheerfulness,  was  at  least  trampiil 
for  hours;  she  had  not  consciousness  of  and  removed  from  melancholy.  Lord  Ar- 
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thur  treated  her  with  extreme  politeness; 
lie  j)roposc<l  their  immediate  return  to 
England  and  estahlishment  in  his  iioiise  in 
town,  observin')  that  he  lioped  I  lie  change 
of  life  would  amuse  and  j)leafe  her. 

Alice  immediately  acceded  to  the  propo¬ 
sition.  She  felt  how  utterly  powerless  were 
all  external  things  to  amuse  and  jilease  her 
whilst  his  love  was  wanting  ;  but  she  did 
not  express  a  sentiment  which  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  mind  it  would  but  have  wearied  him 
to  hear. 

A  fortnight  later  found  them  established 

in  a  handsome  house  in - Stjuare. 

Lord  Arthur  tilted  up  Alice’s  apartments 
with  all  that  could  please  her  taste  or  con¬ 
duce  to  her  comfort.  She  desired  to  be¬ 
lieve  this  a  mark  of  reviving  fondness,  and 
she  thanked  him  for  it  with  so  much  heart 
and  warmlii,  that  ft)r  the  moment  a  spark 
of  past  feeling  was  rekindled  in  his  mind. 
This  spark  w  as  fanned  by  the  circumstance 
that  Alice  excited  every  where  considerable 
admiration.  Altered  as  she  was,  she  was 
still  a  lovely  creature — gracefid,  elegant, 
and  fascinating.  His  family  received  her 
well,  and  she  attracted  attention  wherever 
she  was  presented.  It  was  whispered  that 
she  was  the  most  lovely  woman  in  town, 
and  Lord  Arthur  both  perceived  and  heard 
of  the  prestige  in  her  favor.  For  a  few 
brief  weeks  this  admiration  accorded  to 
her  by  others  seemed  half  to  reopen  his 
eyes  to  the  value  of  his  late  neglected  wife. 

Alice’s  sanguine  temperament  took  com¬ 
fort  and  encouragement.  How  anxiously 
she  strove  to  fan  the  flame  !  how  carefully 
she  sought  to  consult  his  taste  and  wishes 
in  her  slightest  action,  to  avoid  all — the 
merest  nothings — which  she  conceived 
might  contradict  them !  and  if  the  con¬ 
trast  sometimes  struck  painfully  upon  her 
mind  between  the  present  stale  of  things 
and  those  days  when  no  such  anxious  care 
was  needed,  w  hen  his  partial  fondness  saw 
all  she  did  as  right  and  lovely  because  she 
did  it,  she  knew  that  such  regret  was  vain  ; 
and  if  she  could  not  bar  her  heart  against 
the  futranre  of  such  saddening  thoughts, 
at  least  she  did  not  harbor  them  there  ; 
she  rather  looked  brightly  forward  with 
longing  anticipation  to  the  day  when  she 
should  have  to  rejoice  again,  and  she  hoped 
for  ever,  in  a  return  to  something  like  the 
happiness  of  the  past.  And  when  again 
he  addressed  to  her  a  few  words  of  tender¬ 
ness  they  thrilled  upon  her  ear  and  sunk 
into  her  soul,  and  sent  the  tear-drop  to  her 
.  eye  and  the  color  to  her  cheek.  Never 
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had  his  love  appeared  to  her  so  immeasur¬ 
ably  preci»)us  as  now,  when  after  believing 
she  had  lost  it,  it  gave  promise  of  reviving 
aejain. 

lint  it  was  a  short-lived  promise.  Alice’s 
buddijig  hopes  were  soon  to  be  blasted 
anew  !  f,ord  Arthur’s  pride  had  been  ex¬ 
cited,  and  his  vanity  Haltered  by  the  admi¬ 
ration  which  his  wife  had  excited;  but  the 
novelty  of  her  first  appearance  was  soon 
passed,  and  as  she  became  an  incorportited 
member  of  his  lordship’s  circle,  and  w  hilst 
she  was  making  real  ground,  no  longer  ex¬ 
citing  mere  applause,  he  relapsed  again 
into  entire  indilfereuce,  atid  she  realized 
the  truth  that  “  hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick.”  Sick,  indeed,  was  her  sad 
heart.  Stiil  Lord  Arthur  treated  lier  with 
the  extermil  decency  »)f  respect,  with  po¬ 
lite  courtesy.  He  preserved  apjtcarances 
before  the  world,  she.  alone  knew  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  change  which  had  passed  upon 
him.  'i'herc  was  nothing  to  scandalize  so- 
ciety.  It  was  in  her  many  days  of  sad  soli¬ 
tude,  in  his  altered  manner,  in  the  absence 
of  his  once  tender  fondnes.s,  in  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  that  oneness  of  feeling  and  volition 
which  had  drawn  them  always  in  the  same 
direction,  in  the  imlicalions  of  disgust  and 
impatience,  which,  not  visible  to  those 
around,  were  too  well  perceived  by  her  sen¬ 
sitive  and  susceptible  mind  on  occasions 
when  her  bodily  indisposition  discpialified 
her  from  taking  her  part  in  society  with 
her  native  grace  and  her  ac(juired  powers, 
and  when  she  especially  felt  her  claim  upon 
a  husband’s  symj)athy.  It  was  in  proofs 
like  these  that  she  learned  the  utter  es¬ 
trangement  of  his  soul. 

Mrs.  Newby  was  staying  w'ith  them; 
her  eyes  could  not  but  be  open  to  the  real 
slate  of  things,  for  she  had  witnessed  those 
blissful  days  of  unbounded  devotion  which 
had  precedeil  their  marriage ;  she  iiad  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  Alice  during  the  months 
following  it  which  spoke  of  bli.ss  such  as 
earth  seldom  offers,  and  Lord  Arthur’s 
courteous  politeness  and  Alice’s  attempts 
to  appear  happy  could  not  now  blind  her. 
She  was  deeply  grieved,  but  with  true  wis¬ 
dom,  and  with  the  affection  of  a  friend 
worthy  of  the  name,  she  made  not  the 
most  distant  reference  to  the  subject  to 
Alice.  She  sought,  however,  to  amuse  and 
encourage  her  by  a  number  of  small  de¬ 
vices,  and  by  drawing  forth  her  attractions 
with  equal  amiability  and  skill  before 
Lord  Arthur,  she  often  induced  from  him 
a  word  or  look  of  admiration  or  approval, 
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which  she  saw  acted  as  a  most  efTicacioiis 
cordial  upon  Alice’s  sunken  sj)irit.  She 
u’as  an  influence  lor  good  in  the  liouse ; 
both  husband  and  wife  enjoyed  her  visit 
and  lamented  its  conclusion.  At  length  it 
did  conclude,  and  they  were  left  alone 
again.  Heavily  dragged  on  the  days,  lor 
Lord  Arthur  was  almost  always  absent,  and 
when  he  did  appear  he  was  coolly  polite. 
The  time  lor  Alice’s  accouchment  drew 
near.  She  requested  him  to  permit  her  to 
invite  her  sister  to  pass  that  season  with 
her.  He  refused  her.  “  Your  relations, 
Alice,  must  visit  us  at  a  time  when  they 
can  receive  the  honors  due  to  the  connex¬ 
ions  of  my  wife.” 

“  But,  my  dear  Arthur,  I  am  fidl  of  fears. 
My  sister  has  passed  throiigli  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  she  will  cheer  me.  My  dear 
Charlotte  will  expect  no  other  attention 
than  my  love  will  show  her.  Do  let  me 
have  her  with  me,  I  jtray  you.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  decline  comjtlying  with 

any  thing  that  you  ask,  Lady - ,  but  I 

should  feel  it  a  derogation  to  my  conse¬ 
quence  that  my  wife’s  sister  should  pass  a 
month  in  a  bedroom  unseen  or  heard  of 
except  in  the  honorable  capacity  of  nurse; 
and  yet  I  could  do  nothing  with  her  whilst 
you  are  laid  aside  :  so  I  fear  you  must  fore¬ 
go  this  gratification.” 

Alice  said  no  more,  nor  did  she  mention 
her  father’s  name ;  of  course  the  same  ob¬ 
jection  would  have  applied  still  more 
.strongly  to  his  presence.  Ill  in  body,  and 
more  ill  in  spirit,  she  waited  the  time  of  her 
delivery;  she  waited  it  with  fear,  yet  with 
fond  desire;  she  would  then,  she  thought, 
have  an  object  on  which  to  bestow  her 
heart,  and  which  would  in  time  return  her 
love. 

The  neglected  wife  and  motherless 
daughter  met  her  hour  alone,  richly  attend¬ 
ed,  so  far  as  money  could  purchase  attend¬ 
ance,  but  with  none  to  whisper  in  her  ear 
the  words  of  love  and  cheer.  But  where 
was  her  husband  ?  How  her  heart  yearned 
towards  the  absent  father  of  her  boy  !  a 
cordial  given  by  his  hand,  the  w'ords  of 
tenderness  falling  from  his  lips,  and  how 
needless  would  have  been  all  other  minis¬ 
try  !  But  he  came  not,  and  all  the  cares  of 
hirelings,  though  they  moved  her  gratitude, 
for  she  had  a  gentle  spirit,  left  her  soul  to 
pine. 

Ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  birth  he 
returned  to  his  home,  heard  of  the  event, 
and  visited  his  wife’s  chamber.  Weaken¬ 
ed  and  excited,  she  did  not  exercise  her 


usual  self-control  ;  she  took  his  hand  con¬ 
vulsively,  and  bursting  into  tears,  e.x- 
cl  aimed, — 

”  Ah,  Arthur,  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen 
you  sooner.” 

Annoyed  at  the  display  in  presence  of 
doctor  and  menials,  he  yet  felt  a  touch  of 
self-reproach;  he  saw  also  that  soothing 
was  necessary  to  his  wife’s  safety,  so,  sub¬ 
duing  his  displeasure,  he  said, — 

‘‘  Calm  yourself,  my  love  ;  this  distress 
will  be  as  injurious  to  you  as  it  is  ground¬ 
less.  Urgent  and  unavoidable  business 
kept  me  at - ,  and  detained  me  reluc¬ 

tantly  from  your  bedside.” 

And  Alice  was  calmed,  ’riiose  soothing 
words  had  fallen  sweetly  upon  her  ear,  wil¬ 
lingly  credulous,  and  w  hen  his  lordship  left 
her  soon  after,  she  fell  into  a  slumber  and 
dreamed  him  all  husband  and  all  father, 
and  herself  the  happiest  of  wives  and  mo¬ 
thers. 

His  visits  to  her  chamber  were,  however, 
few  and  far  between.  When  he  came  and 
spoke  to  her  some  words  of  kindness,  her 
heart  was  touched  and  her  hope  was  raised  ; 
and  then  when  he  staid  long  away,  her 
state  of  restlessness,  and  anxiety,  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  though  she  endeavored  to 
cojiceal  it  from  tho.se  around  her  and  to 
calm  and  check  it,  yet  gained  upon  her 
weakened  nerves  and  induced  fever.  The 
alternations  of  hope  and  despair,  with  the 
revulsions  of  feelings  to  which  they  give 
rise,  have  shaken  a  stronger  frame  than 
hers.  Alice  became  extremely  ill.  The 
doctor  announced  to  Lord  Arthur  that  her 
life  was  in  danger. 

“  Her  ladyship  has  sometimes  desired  to 
see  you,  my  lord,  when  it  chanced  that  you 
were  absent;  and  as  it  was  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  to  the  case  that  her  mind  should 
be  kept  at  ease,  I  ventured  to  observe  to 
her  ladyship  that  we  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  preserve  her  perfectly  quiet,  to 
deny  your  lordship’s  wish  to  see  her.” 

This  was  addres.sed  to  Lord  Arthur  by  the 
chief  physician  who  had  been  called  in  to 
attend  the  case.  His  lordship  bit  his  lips, 
but  politely  answ'ered, — 

“  The  ruse  was  perfectly  justifiable.  Dr. 
.M - ,  and  1  am  obliged  to  you  for  em¬ 

ploying  it.  I  beg  you  to  send  to  me  when¬ 
ever  you  think  it  desirable  that  Lady  - 

should  see  me.’* 

The  doctor  thanked  his  lordship  for  the 
permission  and  retired,  felicitating  himself 
I  hat  he  should  now'  save  his  case.  Lord 
Arthur  was  summoned  to  the  sick-chamber 
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within  an  lionr.  He  was  gentle  and  kind. 
He  kej)t  tlie  house  for  the  next  few  days, 
and  often  visited  tlie  sick-rootn,  until  the 
doctor  pronounced  tlie  case  out  of  danger. 

Alice’s  fate,  however,  was  protracted,  not 
averted.  Consumptive  disease  had  fixed  its 
seed  in  her  s'ight  frame.  The  progress  of  that 
insidious  malady  was  almost  imperceptible, 
even  to  herself,  and  within  two  months  of 
lier  confinement  she  was  in  her  drawing¬ 
room  and  her  carriage  again.  Lord  Arthur 
would  sometimes  pass  a  few  hours  at  her 
side,  and  would  still  find  his  time  agreeably 
beguiled  by  the  fascination  of  her  conver¬ 
sation,  or  her  music  ;  he  would  still  fitfully 
and  betimes  admire  her  elegant  form  as  it 
lay  gracefully  extended  upon  a  sofa,  or 
look  with  pleasure  upon  her  lovely  features. 
Occasionally  he  would  accompany  her  in  1 
her  drives  in  the  Park,  not  indeed  with- 1 
out  reference  to  the  preservation  of  ap-  j 
pearances,  but  also,  at  least,  in  part,  be-  i 
cause  he  found  pleasure  in  her  society. 

There  was  no  return  to  the  felicity  which 
had  preceded  and  followed  their  union, ' 
but  at  least  there  was  a  decrease  of  that  i 
heartless  inditVerence  which  had  fixed  a 
rankling  arrow  in  Alice’s  soul.  Tlie  ar¬ 
row  seemed  withdrawn,  and  she  was  glad¬ 
dened  ;  she  delighted  in  her  infant,  and 
when  her  husband  was  long  awjiy  she 
would  fondle  and  caress  him,  and  rejoice 
to  see  his  father’s  features  reflected  in  his 
infantine  face.  So  things  went  on  for  two 
or  three  months,  then  seemed  gradually 
to  relapse  into  their  former  state.  But 
the  grief  no  longer  came  with  the  violence 
of  surprise  ;  she  had  learned  how  insecure 
her  tenure  upon  her  husband’s  heart  (that 
he  was  devoid  of  heart  she  did  not  yet  be¬ 
lieve).  She  was  progressing  in  Christian 
grace  and  pious  resignation,  and  her  sen¬ 
sations  of  internal  illness  began  to  tell  her 
that  she  would  not  be  long  on  earth. 

One  morning  he  abruptly  informed  her 
that  he  w  as  going  to  Paris. 

“To  Paris,  my  dear  lord!  And  will 
you  not  take  me  with  you  ?’’ 

“No,  Alice,  no;  your  health  is  not 
equal  to  the  journey  ;  you  are  better  at 
home.” 

“  You  w’ill  not  make  a  very  protracted 
stay,  will  you,  Arthur?  When  do  you 
go?”^ 

“To-morrow  I  set  out;  my  stay  is  un¬ 
certain.  You  will  find  your  cheques  upon 
my  banker  answered  without  limitation ; 
indulge  yourself  with  all  that  you  desire, 
and  go  to  visit  your  father,  if  you  like :  it 


will  be  better  than  asking  him  here  whilst 
I  am  not  here  to  receive  him.” 

Alice,  while  she  sighed  over  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  herse’f,  thought  how'  much  worse 
the  case  might  be,  how  much  worse  it  did 
stand  with  some  wives,  and  she  felt  a  sort 
of  thankfulness  amidst  her  grief.  Lord  Ar¬ 
thur  set  out  the  next  day.  She  fondled  her 
infant  and  prepared  for  a  journey  to  her 
father. 

He  had  been  but  three  days  gone  w’hen 
one  of  those  persons  who  love  to  gather  and 
to  spread  all  current  scandal  made  to  Alice 
one  of  her  venomous  visits.  After  a  few 
commonplaces,  admiration  of  the  infant, 
and  flattery  to  tlie  mother,  she  proceeded 
to  inflict  her  sting. 

“  1  could  not  but  come  to  tell  you.  Lady 
- ,  how  heartily  1  grieve  for  your  sor¬ 
rows.” 

Alice  started,  looked  shocked,  surprised, 
and  puzzled. 

“  Your  ladyship  is  aware,  of  course — 
ahem  I  I  would  not  for  worlds  be  the  first 
to  tell  you — ahem  !” 

“  I  am  aware  of  nothing.  Has  any  thing 
happened  to  my  husband,  my  father,  my  sis¬ 
ter  ?  Can  any  thing  have  reached  ifour 
ears  which  has  not  reached  mine?  Pray 
hasten  to  tell  me  what  has  happened.” 

“  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  been 
the  person  to  broach  to  your  ladyship  the 
unfortunate  intelligence.  I  supposed,  of 
course,  you  knew  it  ;  but  since  it  is  not  so, 
and  you  drive  me  to  the  point,  it  is  no 
I  other  than  that  Lord  Arthur  is  gone  off  to 
Paris  with  another  lady.” 

Alice  looked  for  a  moment  aghast  and 
stupified,  then  said, — 

“  This  is  a  false  and  cruel  story  ;  not  a 
whisper  has  ever  been  breathed  against  the 
propriety  of  my  husband’s  conduct.  1  know 
not  why  you  have  poured  this  poison  in 
my  ears.  I  beseech  you  to  leave  me  ;  you 
will  do  charity  now,  having  thus  stung  me, 
to  leave  me  to  repose.” 

“  I  am  grieved.  Lady - ,  to  have  shock¬ 

ed  you,  but  the  story  is  too  true,  and  there 
are  other  stories  also  against  liis  earlier 
life ;  if  they  have  not  reached  your  ear  nor 
come  into  general  circulation,  it  is  only 
because  he  has  been  more  careful  than 
his  neighbors,  and  it  is  only  to  preserve 
favor  at  court  and  to  conceal  the  scandal 
that  he  is  now  gone  to  Paris.” 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  Alice,  indignantly, 
rising  to  ring,  “  excuse  me  if  1  wish  to  be 
alone.  This  is  a  cruel  tale  to  bring  to  the 
ear  of  a  wife,  and  as  unfounded  as  it  is 


cruel.”  And  she  left  tlie  room,  saying  to  I 
the  servant  who  was  entering,  “  Mrs. 

L - ’s  carriage.” 

However  unhappy  Alice  had  hitherto 
been,  no  pang  of  jealousy  had  yet  shot  into 
her  soul ;  whilst  she  <leplored  her  husband’s 
indifference  to  herself,  she  had  never  sus¬ 
pected  that  he  lavished  fondness  on  another. 
She  had,  indeed,  now  professed  disbelief, 
and  she  strove  to  disbelieve  ;  but  fears  that 
the  story  was  true  gained  unbidden  ground 
in  her  mind.  She  spoke  no  word  upon  the 
subject,  breathed  no  suspicion,  no  complaint, 
even  to  her  nearest  friend,  and  she  wrote  to 
her  husband  with  unabated  affection  and 
cheerfulness,  and  with  as  much  eHbrt  to  in¬ 
terest  him  in  her  details,  as  though  no  word 
had  reached  her  which  could  stand  between 
them.  But  the  sunken  eye,  the  hollow  voice, 
the  downcast  mien,  which  marked  her  from 

the  hour  of  Mrs.  L - ’s  fatal  visit  would 

have  told  to  any  close  observer  that  some 
consummation  had  been  added  to  her  grief. 
Her  father  and  her  sister  had  indeed  long 
since  arrived  at  the  sad  persuasion  that  all 
was  not  well,  for  why  else  had  she  ceased  to 
speak  of  the  bright  days  of  joy  which  she 
had  once  painted?  W'hy  else  had  they 
never  been  asked  to  come  and  witness  her 
felicity  ?  But  they  could  only  grieve  in  si¬ 
lence.  Her  brother  was  closely  engaged  in 
his  university  studies.  Her  father  was  an¬ 
ticipating  her  visit  to  him  with  a  sad  plea¬ 
sure.  The  day  before  her  journey  she  had 
entered  the  ante-room  of  one  of  her  apart¬ 
ments  and  was  engaged  there  examining  a 
hurtus  siccus  which  was  stowed  into  one  of 
its  cabinets.  She  was  subtracting  from  it 
the  duplicate  specimens  of  Swiss  plants  to 
carry  to  her  father,  and  was  thinking  with 
infinite  tenderness  of  the  absent,  perhaps 
the  guilty  husband,  still  so  dear  to  her, 
whose  hands  had  gathered  them  in  days 
that  seemed  too  happy  to  have  been  passed 
on  earth,  when  her  maid  and  housekeeper 
entered  the  adjoining  room  to  pack  there  for 
the  morrow’s  journey.  They  were  talking 
earnestly. 

“  Poor  lady!”  said  the  housekeeper,  so 
good,  so  gentle,  and  patient  as  she  is,  and 
never  a  word  of  repining,  but  loving  him 
through  all,  as  if  he  were  the  best  of  hus¬ 
bands;  but  this  last  blow  would  break  her 
heart  if  she  knew'  it.” 

Breathless  and  sick  at  heart,  Alice  had 
heard  and  suspected  that  she  herself  formed 
the  subject  for  the  sympathy  and  pity  of  her 
domestics.  Her  face  burnt  with  blushes; 
shame  to  appear  before  them  and  so  ac¬ 


knowledge  that  she  had  heard  their  words, 
perhaps  the  craving  of  despair  to  know 
more,  held  her  to  the  spot. 

The  maid  replied,  “  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
she  never  will  know  it ;  my  poor  lady  is  not 
long  for  this  world,  and  it  would  be  a  sin 
ami  shame  to  make  her  last  days  more  bit¬ 
ter  than  they  are.” 

“  It  would  indeed,”  returned  the  house¬ 
keeper  ;  “  and  I  cannot  help  hoping,  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  tha'  your  friend  Whitiker  may 
have  told  you  more  than  truth.”  (Whitiker 
was  Lord  Arthur’s  valet.) 

“  1  wish,  indeed,  he  had,”  replied  the 
maid ;  **  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  do  that. 
Besides,  Lord  Arthur  had  given  him  money 
to  seal  his  lips,  and  he  tells  me  they  will 
be  sealed  to  all  but  me ;  and  if  he  sup¬ 
posed  that  I  talked  with  you,  Mrs.  Jackson, 
little  is  it  that  I  should  hear  from  him  ;  but 
I  know  that  you  are  a  true  person  and  si¬ 
lent  as  the  grave,  and  that  you  love  my 
lady  no  less  than  I  do  myself.  No,  no; 
there  is  no  mistake.  It  is  just  over  again 
*  with  this  worthless  woman  what  it  was  with 
my  lady  the  first  seven  or  eight  months  of 
their  marriage,  and  what  it  was  three  years 
ago  with  a  mistress  he  kept  very  snugly  in 
London  (that  never  got  abroad  ;  I  do  not 
suppose  it  was  ever  known  but  to  Whitiker 
and  her  people,  and  Whitiker  told  me). 
Now  she  will  take  her  turn  like  the  rest; 
for  half  a  year,  or  it  may  he  a  whole  year, 
she  w’ill  be  all  in  life  to  him,  and  then  he 
will  pension  her  and  forsake  her,  and  well 
she  will  deserve  it.  But  that  my  lady  should 
have  shared  such  a  fate,  that  cuts  me  to  the 
heart,  Mrs.  Jackson.” 

Alice  heard  no  more,  vacancy  was  steal¬ 
ing  over  her  senses,  the  cold  dew  stood  upon 
her  brow  ;  she  had  remained  at  first  silent 
and  motionless  from  shame  and  emotion, 
she  was  so  now  from  extremity  of  illness; 
she  could  not  utter  a  word  to  call  for  as¬ 
sistance,  she  leaned  against  the  cabinet  for 
support,  and  as  her  senses  vanished,  fell. 

The  noise  of  her  fall  drew  the  women 
hastily  to  her  side.  Panic-stricken,  they 
glanced  at  each  other,  then  raised  her,  car¬ 
ried  her  to  her  bed  and  apjdied  restoratives. 
When  she  revived,  her  maid,  a  faithful  and 
attached  creature,  was  hanging  over  her. 

“  My  lady,”  she  said,  “  I  fear  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  your  illness  ;  your  ladyship  had 
heard  what  was  passing  in  the  adjoining 
room  ?  I  can  never  forgive  myself,  nor  say 

ihow  sorry  1  am  for  what  I  have  done.” 

“I  had  heard  you,  Jenkins.  Make  no 
reference  to  the  past ;  never  again  allude  to 
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the  subject,  and  if  you  love  me,  Jenkins,  as 
I  believe  you  do,  speak  of  it  to  no  one  liv¬ 
ing.  J  will  fro  and  die  with  mv  father.  1 
shall  not  be  long  here;  I  desire  much  to 
preserve  a  tranquil  and  submissive  mind  ; 
your  entire  silence  will  assist  me.” 

The  maid  wept  and  promised. 

Alice  was  too  weak  to  travel  for  a  day  or 
two.  When  she  arrived  at  her  father’s  door 
she  was  so  languid  and  exhausted  that  he 
almost  lifted  her  from  the  carriage,  and  then, 
as  he  supported  her  into  the  old  room  and 
placed  her  in  the  easy-chair,  and  taking  his 
seat  before  her,  looked  upon  her  faded  face 
and  glassy  eye,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
gay,  sunny  countenance,  so  beaming  with 
happiness  and  goodness,  which  had  shone 
upon  him  but  eighteen  months  before,  the 
big  drops  rolled  from  his  maidy  eyes. 

“  Oh,  Alice,  that  I  had  kept  you  to  my¬ 
self  and  to  a  happier  lot !  that  1  had  never 
permitted  your  visit  to  Newby  Grange  !  he 
exclaimed.  “  I  have  given  you  to  wretch¬ 
edness  and  the  tomb !” 

“  My  dear,  dear  father,  do  not  say  so,” 
she  replied,  much  affected  ;  “  I  am  certain¬ 
ly  ill,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  false  to 
flatter  you  with  the  idea  that  I  shall  recov¬ 
er  ;  but  my  illness  is  sent  by  Heaven,  and 
might  have  occurred  though.  I  had  been  still 
under  your  fostering  care :  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  happiness  of  the  months  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  my  marriage  were  worth 
a  common  life.  Indeed,  my  father,  they 
embraced  more  ecstatic  happiness  than  is 
spread  over  many  a  life  which  is  not  deem¬ 
ed  unblessed.  The  memory  of  that  time  is 
most  precious  to  me;  I  would  not,  if  I 
could,  undo  the  past.  If  I  have  been  less 
happy  of  late,  my  sorrow  is  sacred  to  my¬ 
self;  I  still  love  my  husband  with  unabated 
fervor.  You,  father,  will  recognize  with 
me  all  that  the  holy  tie  of  marriage  claims, 
and  which  your  Alice  delights  to  yield.” 

He  pressed  her  hand  and  kissed  her 
brow,  but  could  make  no  reply.  She  point¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  his  grandson,  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  nurse’s  arms  before  the  win¬ 
dow.  He  took  the  child  and  blessed  him. 

“  You  and  I  will  enjoy  the  babe  together, 
father,”  said  she,  as  fondling  him  she  re¬ 
turned  him  to  the  nurse. 

'Fhe  best  doctor  that  the  neighborhood 
could  supply  was  employed  to  attend  Alice, 
and  her  own  physician  came  down  from 
London  once  in  ten  or  twelve  days  to  see 
her.  Both  told  the  rector  that  there  was 
no  glimmer  of  hope  that  her  life  might  be 
preserved.  It  was  a  question  only  of  time. 
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And,  in  fact,  the  father  saw  her  fade  from 
day  to  day. 

Charles  Duncan  wAs  at  the  hall  visiting 
his  uncle;  he  had  not  been  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  since  his  last  meeting  with  Alice, 
two  days  before  his  journey  up  to  London 
to  commence  the  career  which  had  been 
inspired  by  his  love  to  her.  He  had  heard 
of  her  marriage,  and,  bruised  in  spirit  and 
blighted  in  hope,  he  had  kept  away.  Still 
he  pursued  his  profession,  though  the  dear 
object  which  had  led  him  to  embrace  it  was 
defeated,  yet  he  was  indebted  to  Alice  for 
having  awakened  his  energies  and  induced 
him,  instead  of  hanging  a  burden  upon  his 
uncle,  to  adopt  the  more  honorable  course 
of  exertion  and  self-dependence. 

Now  they  were  to  meet  again.  The  day 
after  her  arrival  at  the  rectory  he  called 
there.  It  was  an  affecting  interview  to  both. 

A  glance  of  his  eye  had  once  revealed  to 
her  all  the  secret  of  his  love,  now  his  look 
expressed,  not  indeed  passion,  but  unabated 
interest,  respect,  pily,  friendship,  sad  re¬ 
gret.  There  was  before  him  the  woman 
with  whom  he  should  have  found  himself  so 
blessed,  and  to  whom  he  fondly  trusted  he 
should  have  returned  a  blessing,  sinking 
into  an  untimely  tomb,  the  victim,  he  sus¬ 
pected,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  of  an 
unhappy  marriage — a  heartless  man.  She  ' 
who  deserved  a  different  lot,  and  he  who 
would  have  secured  her  a  different  lot,  why, 
why,  had  they  not  been  thrown  together? 
He  did  not  lengthen  his  visit,  nor  did  he 
trust  himself  often  to  repeat  it ;  it  was  too 
much  lor  his  fortitude.  Alice  heard  with 
interest  of  his  success  in  his  preparation  for 
the  bar ;  but  her  fond  and  faithful  heart 
never  for  one  instant  wished  her  lot  had 
been  thrown  in  another  union,  never  for  one 
instant  wandered  from  her  lord.  Estranged 
and  faithless  as  he  was,  her  whole  soul  was 
his,  all  her  affections  were  yet  twined  around 
him,  and  she  lived  in  memory  of  the  past. 

But  her  life  was  near  its  close.  Her 
brother  and  sister  had  arrived ;  they  had 
passed  not  quite  a  fortnight  at  the  rectory, 
when  increased  cough  caused  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  lungs;  the  haunorrhage 
could  not  be  stopped  ;  she  felt  that  she  was 
going,  smiled  upon  tlnse  around,  and  point¬ 
ed  upwards,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
in  a  few  hours  sunk  in  the  sleep  of  death. 

She  had  attempted  to  articulate,  but  the 
doctors  had  interposed.  She  then  wrote 
upon  paper,  which  was  held  before  her. 

“  Tell  L^rd  Arthur  that  I  know  all,  but 
that  1  loved  him  with  faithful,  unabated  fer- 
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vor  to  the  end ;  tell  him  that  my  soul  still 
sent  forth  her  thanks  to  him  for  the  unut¬ 
terable  happiness  which  he  had  once  given 
to  me  ;  tell  him  that  I  lived  upon  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  it ;  tell  him  that  1  died  blessing  him 
and  praying  for  blessings  on  him,  and  ask 
him  to  confide  our  son  to  my  father’s  train¬ 
ing.” 

She  motioned  her  father  near  her,  point¬ 
ed  to  the  last  sentence,  and  continued  wri¬ 
ting,— 

”  Father,  will  you  accept  the  boy,  my 
legacy  to  you,  and  plant  him  on  your  hearth 
in  place  of  your  poor  Alice?” 

The  father  sobbed,  ‘‘I  will,  I. will,  my 
child.” 

She  was  continuing  to  write,  but  the  char¬ 
acters  were  illegible,  the  faint  hand  fell  ;  she 
smiled  upon  them  all,  and  sunk  to  rest. 

'Fhe  paper  was  sealed  and  sent  to  his 
lordship  with  the  tidings  of  her  death.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  story  to  describe  Lord  Ar¬ 
thur’s  feelings  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence. 
He  hastened  to  England.  lie  did  not  deny 
his  wife’s  dying  prayer.  The  boy  blessed 
the  rector’s  solitary  hearth,  and  grew  up 
under  his  training  not  like  his  father. 


Madame  de  Tesse  made  a  party  for  us  for  the 
following  Thursday  at  her  house,  nor  till  I  had. 
held  a  private  discourse  with  Mademoiselle  de 

- upon  my  embarrassment  as  to  Madame 

de  Stael,  from  the  character  she  held  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  which  embarrassment  was  not  much 
lightened  by  her  telling  me  it  was  not  held 
more  fair  in  France!  Yet  that  everywhere 
the  real  evil  is  highly  exaggerated  by  report, 
envy,  and  party-spirit,  all  allow.  She  gives, 
however,  great  assemblies  at  which  all  Paris 
assist,  and  though  not  solicited  or  esteemed 
by  her  early  I’riends  and  acquaintance,  she  is 
admired,  and  pitied,  and  received  by  them. 
I  would  she  were  gone  to  Copet !  Madame  de 
Grand maison,  a  very  favorite  friend  of  M. 
d’Arblay,  came  to  visit  me.  She  is  a  very 
handsome  woman,  and  thought  very  clever 
and  agreeable  ;  but  I  was  too  much  disturbed 
either  to  enjoy  or  judge  of  her  conversation. 
What  most  perplexed  me  at  this  period  was 
the  following  note  from  Madame  de  Stael : 

From  Madame  de  Stael  to  Madame  D'Jlrhlay. 

‘  je  voudrois  vous  te  moigner  mon  empresse- 
ment,  Madame,  el  je  crains  d’etre  indiscretle.* 
j’espere  que  vous  aurez  la  bonte  de  me  faire 
(lire  quand  vous  serez  assez  remise  des  fa¬ 
tigues  de  votre  voyage  pour  que  je  puisse  avoir 
I’honneur  de  vous  voir  sans  vous  in^portuner. 

Necker  Stael  de  H. 

Ce  4  florial.’ 


From  tho  Literary  Gazette. 

COURT  AND  LITERARV  RFXOLLEC- 
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Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D' Arhlay. 
Edited  by  her  Niece.  Vol.  VI.  Pp.  374. 
Colburn. 

A  PORTRAIT  of  Madame  de  Statd,  queerly 
enough,  is  the  frontispiece  embellishment  of 
this  volume,  which  covers  the  years  of  the 
life  of  Madame  D’Arblay  from  1793  to 
1812 ;  during  which  period  she  resided  the 
latter  dozen  in  France,  and  on  going  to 
Paris  relates  the  following  piece  of  prudery 
about  the  lady  in  ([uestion  : 

“  April  20th,  1802.  The  assembly  at  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Henin’s  was  one  of  the  most  select 
and  agreeable  at  which  I  wis  ever  present. 
Assembly,  however,  1  ought  not  to  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  within  the  number  of  twenty.  Put  I  was 
uneasy  for  my  poor  Alex.,  and  therefore  stole 
away  as  soon  as  possible  ;  not.  however,  till 
Vol.  IX.  No.  JV.  35 


I  How  is  it  possible,  when  even  the  common' 
civility  of  a  card  for  her  card  is  yeturireturned, 
that  she  can  have  brought  herself  thus  to  de¬ 
scend  from  her  proud  heights  to  solicit  the  re¬ 
newal  of  an  acquaintance  broken  so  abruptly 
in  England,  and  so  palpably  shunned  in 
France  ?  Is  it  that  the  regard  she  appeared 
to  conceive  for  me  in  England  was  not  only 
sincere  but  constant  ?  If  so,  I  must  very  much 
indeed  regret  a  waste  of  kindness  her  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
repay,  even  though,  on  this  spot,  I  am  assured 
j  all  her  misfortunes  are  aggravated,  nay  carica- 
!  lured  by  report,  and  that  she  exerts  her  utmost 
influence,  and  calls  forth  her  best  talents,  upon 
every  occasion  which  presents  itself,  for  serv¬ 
ing  those  who  have  been  her  friends ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  circumstances  and  disunion, 
cither  in  politics  or  morals,  may  have  made 
them  become  her  enemies.  Her  generosity  is 
cited  ns  truly  singular  upon  this  head,  and  1 
have  heard  histories  of  her  returning,  person¬ 
ally,  good  for  evil  that  would  do  honor  to  any 
character  living.  What  a  strangely  complex 
I  mixture,  my  dearest  father,  is  that  mixture 
I  which  forms  human  nature  !  That  good,  or 
!  rather  grand  qualitie.s,  may  unite  with  almost 
every  irailiy!  After  much  deliberation  and 
discu-ssion,  my  French  master  composed  the 
following  answer : 

‘Madame  d’ArhIay  ne  pent  qu’eire  infini- 
ment  Hatlee  de  I’extreme  bonte  de  Madame  la 

*  “  Madame  de  StacTs  orthography  i.s  here  pre 
served.” 
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Comtessc  de  Stael,  Elle  aura  Ires  certaine- 
inent  I’iionrieur  de  se  presenter  chez  Madame 
de  Stael  aussilAt  (pie  possible.’ 

“Cooler  than  this  it  was  not  easy  to  write, 
and  the  ne  ]>eut  (fu'ttre  is  a  toiirnure  that  is 
far  enough  from  llattering.  I  hope,  however, 
it  will  prepare  her  for  the  frozen  kind  of  inter¬ 
course  w'hich  alone  can  have  place  between 
us.” 

Pauvre  De  Siatd  ;  she  was  not  only  polite 
to  the  visitor  to  Paris  in  her  lifetime,  but 
has  been  made  to  adorn  her  book  when 
dead.  The  vanity  of  virtue  was  only  on  of 
the  phases  in  which  that  ruling  passion  ex¬ 
ercised  its  influence  on  the  author  of  Eve¬ 
lina  and  Cecilia.  Every  where,  and  in  all 
cases,  the  importance  of  self  illustrates  if  it 
does  not  color  (as  we  fear  it  often  does) 
her  views  and  statements.  In  1812,  when 
a  sexagenarian,  she  writes  : 

“  When  I  first  went  to  France,  being  con¬ 
tinually  embarrassed  for  terms,  1  used  con¬ 
stantly  to  apply  to  M.  d’Arblay  for  aid,  till 
Madame  de  Tesse  charged  him  to  be  quiet, 
saying  that  my  looks  filled  up  what  my  words 
left  short,  “  de  sorle  que,’’^  she  added,  “  nous 
la  devinons this  was  the  case  between  my 
Spaniards  and  myself,  and  we  devine-d  one 
another  so  much  to  our  mutual  satisfaction, 
that  while  this  was  the  converse  the  most  to 
my  taste  of  any  I  had  had  at  Dunkirk,  it  was 
also,  probably,  most  to  theirs  of  any  that  had 
fallen  to  their  lot  since  they  had  been  lorn 
from  their  native  country.” 

This  observation  belongs  to  a  tale  of 
childish  terror,  told  ai  length,  about  a  po- 
lice-oflicer  at  Dunkirk,  who  threatened  the 
author  for  speaking  to  some  Spanish  pris¬ 
oners  on  their  promenade.  But  we  must 
take  the  narration  of  this  volume  in  order, 
in  order  to  be  better  understood  by  our 
readers.  After  Iter  marriage  with  M.  d’Ar¬ 
blay,  and  residence  with  him  in  a  cottage 
(“  maisonette  ”  !)  not  far  from  Dorking, 
we  have  quite  enough  of  her  husband,  her 
baby-boy  (“bambino”),  making  the  pair 
of  her  “  precious  Alexanders.” 

1798.  “Lady  Strange  inquired  if  I  had  any 
amily ;  and  wdien  she  gathered  1  had  a  little 
one  down  stairs  in  the  carriage,  she  desired  to 
see  it,  for  little  Bell  was  wild  in  the  request. 
‘But — have  Hr/etnatV.'”  cried  she;  ‘the  times 
arc  bad  and  hard, — ha’  nae  mair  !  if  you  take 
niy  advice,  you’ll  ha’  nae  mair !  you’ve  been 
vary  (ii.-«creef,  aiul,  faith,  1  cotnmend  you  !  ’  Lit¬ 
tle  Bell  had  run  down  stairs  to  hasten  Betty  and 
I’.'.e  child,  and  now,  having  seized  him  in  her 
arms,  s’.ie  sprang  into  the  room  with  him. 
His  surprise,  her  courage,  her  fondling,  her 
liltU  form,  and  her  prettiness,  had  astonished 
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him  into  consenting  to  her  seizure ;  but  h(; 
sprang  from  her  to  me  the  moment  they  en¬ 
tered  the  drawing-room.  1  begged  Lady 
Strange  to  give  him  her  blessing.  She  looked 
at  him  with  a  strong  and  earne.st  expression 
of  examining  interest  and  ]>leasure,  jind  then, 
w’ith  an  arch  smih',  turning  suddenly  about  to 
me,  exclaimed,  “  Ah!  faith  and  troth,  you  mun 
ha’  some  mair!  if  you  can  niake  ’em  so  pratty 
as  this,  you  mun  ha’  some  mair!  Sweet  bairn  ! 
I  gi’  you  my  benediction  !  be  a  comfort  to  your 
papa  and  mamma!  Ah,  madam  !’  (with  one 
of  her  deep  sighs)  ‘1  must  gi’  my  consent  to 
your  having  some  mair  !  if  you  can  make  ’em 
so  pratty  as  this,  faith  and  troth  I  mun  let  you 
have  a  girl !’  1  write  all  this  without  scruple 

to  my  dearest  Susan,  for  jnatthiess  like  this 
little  urchin’s  is  not  likely  to  spoil  either  him 
or  ourselves  by  lasting.  ’Tis  a  juvenile 
flower,  yet  one  my  Susan  will  again,  I  hope, 
view'  w'hile  still  in  its  first  bloom.” 

Madame  took  Lady  Strange’s  prophetic 
advice,  and  liad  a  daughter  :  thus  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before  !  But  the 
triviality  of  these  family  affairs  (which,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  affectionate  task  of  tlie  edit¬ 
ress,  could,  if  wished,  hardly  be  avoided) 
is  relieved  by  the  publication  of  Camilla  in 
1790,  and  occasional  visits  to  the  queen 
and  princesses,  who  seem  ever  to  fiave  con¬ 
tinued  their  most  kind  and  gracious  favors 
to  their  ex-attendant.  Indeed,  her  picture 
of  the  court,  with  ail  its  formalities,  eti¬ 
quettes,  and  difliculties,  gives  us  the  most 
favorable  idea  of  the  considerate  and  am¬ 
iable  characters  of  Queen  Charlotte  and 
her  daughters,  not  forgetting  the  good  old 
king.  Upon  the  presentation  of  her  new 
work  in  person,  for  example,  we  read  : 

“  I  made  a  visit  to  Mdlle.  Jacobi,  who  is  a 
very  good  creature,  and  with  whom  I  re¬ 
mained  very  comfortably  till  her  majesty 
and  the  princesses  returned  from  Frogmore, 
where  they  had  passed  tw'o  or  three  fiours. 
Almost  immediately  I  was  summoned  to  the 
queen  by  one  of  the  pages.  She  w’as  just 
seated  to  her  hair-dresser.  She  conversed 
upon  various  public  and  general  topics  till  the 
I’riseur  was  dismissed,  and  then  1  was  hon¬ 
ored  w’ith  an  audience  quite  alone,  for  a  full 
hour  and  a  half.  In  this,  nothing  could  be 
more  gracious  than  her  whole  manner  and 
discourse.  The  particulars,  as  there  was  no 
pause,  would  fill  a  duodecimo  volume  at  least. 
Among  them  was  Mr.  Windhaiii,  whom  she 
named  with  great  favor,  and  gave  me  the 
opportunity  ofexpre.<sing  my  delight  upon  his 
belonging  to  the  government.  W'e  had  so 
often  conversed  about  him  during  the  accounts 
I  had  related  of  Mr.  Hastings’  trial,  that  there 
was  much  to  say  upon  the  acquisition  to  the 
admini.^trution,  and  my  former  round  asser- 
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tions  of  his  goodness  of  heart  and  honor. 
She  inquired  how  you  did,  iny  dearej-t  faiher 
with  an  air  ol'  great  kindness;  and  when  1 
said  well,  looked  plea.sed  as  she  answered,  ‘  1 
was  afraid  he  was  ill,  for  1  saw  him  but  twice 
last  year  at  our  music.’  She  then  gave  me 
an  account  of  the  removal  of  the  concert  to  the 
Ilaymarket  since  the  time  I  was  admitted  to  it 
She  talked  of  some  hooks  and  authors,  l>ut 
found  me  wholly  in  the  clouds  as  to  all  that  is 
new.  Site  then  said,  ‘  What  a  very  pretty 
book  Dr.  Burney  has  brought  out  upon  Metas- 
lasio!  1  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Pray 
(smiling)  what  will  he  bring  out  next?’  ‘As 
yet,  madam,  1  don’t  know  of  any  new  plan.’ 
•But  he  will  bring  out  something  else?’ 
‘Most  probably  ;  but  he  will  rest  a  little  first. 
I  fancy.’  ‘Has  he  nothing  in  hand ?’  ‘Not 
that  I  now  know  of,  madam.’  ‘  Oh,  but  he  soon 
will!’ cried  she,  again,  smiling.  ‘He  has  so 
active  a  mind,  ma’am,  that  I  believe  it  quite 
impossible  to  him  to  be  utterly  idle ;  but,  in¬ 
deed,  1  know  of  no  present  design  being  posi¬ 
tively  formed.’  We  had  then  some  discourse 
upon  the  new  connexion  at  Norbury  Park,  the 
Fit/Geralds,  etc. ;  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  as  liighly  as  I  believe  her  to  deserve 
of  Mrs.  diaries.  The  queen  had  thought 
Miss  Angerslein  was  dead.  From  this  she 
led  to  various  topics  of  our  former  coni'erences, 
both  in  persons  and  things,  and  gave  me  a  full 
description  of  her  new  house  at  Frogmore,  its 
biting  up.  and  the  share  of  each  princess  in  its 
decoration.  She  spoke  with  delight  of  its 
quiet  and  ease,  and  her  enjoyment  of  its  com¬ 
plete  retirement.  ‘I  spend,’ she  cried,  •  there 
almost  constantly  all  my  mornings.  1  rarely 
come  home  but  just  before  dinner,  merely  to 
dress  ;  but  to-day  I  came  sooner.’  This  was 
said  in  a  manner  so  Haltering,  i  could  scarce 
forbear  the  air  of  thanking  her;  however,  1 
checked  the  expression,  though  1  could  not  the 
inference  which  urged  it.  At  two  o’clock  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  appeared.  ‘  Is  the  princess 
royal  ready  ?’  said  the  queen.  She  answered, 
‘Yes:’  and  her  majesty  then  told  me  I  might 
go  to  her,  adding,  ‘  You  know  the  way,  Mad¬ 
ame  D’Arblay.’  And  thus  licensed,  1  went  to 
the  apartment  of  her  royal  highness  upstairs. 
She  was  just  quitting  it.  She  received  me 
most  graciously,  and  told  me  she  was  going  to 
sit  lor  her  picture,  if  1  would  come  and  slay 
with  her  while  she  sat.  Miss  Bab  Planla  was 
in  attendance,  to  read  during  this  period. 
The  princess  royal  ordered  me  a  chqir  facing 
her ;  and  another  for  Miss  Bab  and  her  book, 
which,  however,  was  never  opened.  The 
painter  was  Mr.  Dupont.  She  was  very  gay 
and  very  charming;  full  of  lively  discourse 
and  amiable  condescension.  In  about  an  hour 
the  Princess  Augusta  came  in:  she  addressed 
me  with  her  usual  sweetness,  and,  when  she  had 
looked  at  her  sister’s  portrait,  said,  ‘  Madame 
D’Arblay,  when  the  princess  royal  can  spa.’ J 
you,  I  hope  you  will  come  to  me,’  as  she  left 
the  room.  1  did  not  Hout  her;  and  when  I 
had  been  an  hour  with  the  princess  royal,  she 


told  me  she  would  keep  me  no  longer  from 
Augusta,  and  Miss  Planta  came  to  coinluct  me 
to  the  latter.  This  lovely  princess  received 
me  quite  alone  ;  Miss  Planla  only  shut  me  in ; 
and  she  then  made  me  sit  by  her,  and  kept  me 
in  most  bewitching  discourse  more  than  an 
hour.  She  has  a  gaiety,  a  charm  about  her, 
that  is  quite  resistless,  and  much  of  true,  gen¬ 
uine,  and  very  original  humor.  She  related 
to  me  the  history  of  all  the  feat.s,  and  exploits, 
and  dangers,  and  escapes  of  her  brothers  dur¬ 
ing  last  year  ;  rejoicing  in  their  safety,  yet 
sottly  adding,  ‘  Though  llie.se  trials  and  ditli- 
culties  did  them  a  great  deal  of  good.’  We 
talked  a  little  of  France,  and  she  inquired  of 
me  what  I  knew  of  the  late  unhappy  queen 
through  M.  d’Arblay,  and  spoke  ol’  her  with 
the  most  virtuous  discrimination  between  her 
foibh’s  and  her  really  great  qualities,  with 
her  most  barbarous  end.  She  then  dwelt  up¬ 
on  Madame  Uoyale,  saying  iti  her  unatfecied 
manner,  ‘It's  very  odd  one  never  hears  what 
sort  of  a  girl  she  is.’  I  told  her  all  I  had  gath¬ 
ered  from  M.  d’Arblay.  She  next  spoke  of 
my  Bambino,  indulging  me  in  recounting  his 
Jails  el  ^esles,  and  never  moved  till  the  prin¬ 
cess  royal  came  to  summon  her.  They  were 
all  to  return  to  Frogmore  to  dinner.  ‘We 
have  deta’ined  Madame  d’Arblay  between  us 
the  whole  morning,’  said  the  princess  royal, 
with  a  gracious  smile.  ‘Yes,’ cried  Princess 
Augusta, ‘and  I  am  afraid  I  have  bored  her  to 
death  ;  but  when  once  I  begin  upon  my  poor 
brothers,  1  can  never  stop  without  telling  all 
my  little  bits  of  glory.’  She  then  outstayed 
the  princess  to  tell  me  that,  when  she  was  at 
Plymouth,  at  church,  she  saw  so  many  offi¬ 
cers’  wives,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  helping 
their  maimed  husbands,  or  brothers,  or  sons, 
that  she  could  not  forbear  whispering  to  the 
queen,  ‘  Mamma,  how  lucky  it  is  Ernest  is  just 
come  so  seasonably  with  that  wound  in  his 
lace  !  I  should  have  been  quite  shocked,  else, 
not  to  have  had  one  little  bit  of  glory  among 
ourselves !’” 

It  is  very  charming  to  find  that,  with  fine 
dispositions,  such  harmless  gaiety  and  so¬ 
cial  ease  may  lighten  the  restraints  of  roy¬ 
ally,  and  relax  the  heavy,  trifling,  and  wea¬ 
risome  ceremonies  of  a  palace.  No  wonder 
that  kings  rejoice  in  retirements  to  Wey¬ 
mouth  or  Brighton,  or  queens  to  Claremont 
or  Osburn  House.*  In  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
tract  the  allusions  to  the  princess  royal 

*  Apropos  of  Osbiiri)  House.  Her  Majesty 
inove'l  into  the  new  portion  on  Tuesday,  and 
they  t>»  gan  taking  down  the  old  portion  to  make 
way  for  ilie  erection  of  tlie  new  palace :  the  plan.s 
for  whicli,  we  believe,  are  on  a  greater  and  more 
splendid  .scale  tlian  is  generally  supposed.  Norris 
Castle,  by  tlie  side  f)fit,  is  so  beautiful  a  building, 
and  on  so  delightful  a  site,  tfiat  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
guess  why  her  .Majesty  did  not  adopt  it  for  her 
permanent  residence. — Ed.  L.  (J. 
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refer  to  her  marriage  ;  and  a  little  after  we  1  such  simple  and  atrcctionate  acknowledgment 
are  informed  :  i  ol  relationship.” 

‘‘  A  private  letter  from  Windsor  tells  me  the  |  .  proceeding  to  detail  the  con\ersa- 

Prince  of  ^V'urtemherg  has  much  pleased  other  royal  anecdotes: 

the  royal  house,  hj’-  his  manners  and  address  j  ^ , 

upon  his  interview,  but  that  the  poor  princess  |  pi‘*y  they  were  going  to  was  77<e 

royal  was  almost  dead  with  terror,  and  agita-  j  of  V  e.iuce.  to  see  a  new  actress,  just 

lion,  and  atlright,  at  the  lirst  meeting.  She  ;  *iow  n)uch  talked  of  —  Miss  Betterton;  and 
could  not  utter  a  word.  Tlic  queen  was  !  the  indulgent  king,  hearing  she  was  extremely 
obliged  to  speak  her  answers.  The  prince  frightened  at  the  thoughts  of  appearing  before 
said  he  hoped  this  first  would  be  the  last  dis-  desired  she  might  choose  her  own  part 
turbance  his  presence  would  ever  occasion  i  the  first  exhibition  in  his  presence.  She 
her.  She  then  tried  to  recover,  and  so  far  i  fi^xed  upon  Portia.  In  speaking  ot  Miss 
coiKpiered  her  tumult  as  to  attempt  joining  in  Fnrren’s  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Derby',  she 
a  general  discourse  from  time  to  time.  He  displayed  that  sw'eet  mind  which  her  state  and 
paid  his  court  successfully.  I  am  told,  to  the  station  has  so  wholly  escaped  sullying;  Ibr, 
sisters,  who  all  determine  to' like  him  ;  and  the  j  lar  from  expressing  either  horror,  or  resent- 
princess  royal  is  quite  revived  in  her  spirits  ment,  or  derision  at  an  actress  being  elevated 
again,  now  this  tremendous  opening  sight  is:  to  the  rank  of  second  countess  ot  England,  she 
over.”  i  told  me,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  that  she  was 

I  informed  she  had  behaved  extremely  well  since 
her  marriage,  and  done  many  generous  and 
charitable  actions.  She  spoke  with  pleasure, 
too,  of  the  high  marriage  made  by  another 
actress.  Miss  Wallis,  who  has  preserved  a 
spotless  character,  and  is  now  the  wdfe  of  a 
man  of  fortune  and  family,  Mr.  Campbell.  In 
mentioning  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  her  great  and 
affecting  powers,  she  much  surprised  me  byr 
intelligence  that  she  had  bought  the  proprie¬ 
torship  of  Sadler’s  Wells.  I  could  not  hear  it 
without  some  amusement;  it  seemed,  1  said, 
so  extraordinary' a  combination — so  degrading 
a  one.  indeed, — that  of  the  first  tragic  actress, 
the  living  Melpomene,  and  something  so  bur¬ 
lesque  as  Sadler’s  Wells.  She  laughed,  and 
said  it  offered  her  a  very  ludicrous  image,  for 
‘Mrs.  Siddons  and  Sadler’s  Wells,’  said  she, 
•seems  to  me  as  ill  fitted  as  the  dish  they  call 
a  toad  in  a  hole  ;  which  I  never  saw,  but 
always  think  of  with  anger — putting  a  noble 
sirloin  of  beef  into  a  poor,  paltry  batter-pud- 
turned  from  a  review  at  Blackheath  :  ding!’ 

“The  door  now  again  opened,  and  another 
“  His  majesty'  related  vary  pleasantly  a  royal  personage  pul  in  his  head  ;  and  upon 

little  anecdote  of  Lady - .  ‘  She  brought  the  the  princess  say'ing,  ‘  How  d’ye  do,  William  ?’ 

little  Princess  Charlotte,’  he  said,  ‘to  me  just  I  recollected  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  I  rose,  of 
before  the  review.  ‘She  hoped,’  she  said  course,  and  he  made  a  civil  bow  to  my  curtsey. 

‘  I  should  not  take  it  ill,  for,  having  mentioned  '  The  princess  asked  him  about  the  House  of 
it  to  the  child,  she  built  so  upon  it  that  she  had  !  Lords  the  preceding  evening,  where  I  found 
thought  of  nothing  else  !’  ‘  Now  this,’ cried  he,  he  had  spoken  very  handsomely  and  gener- 
laughing  heartily,  ‘was  pretty  strong!  How  ously'  ineulogium  of  Admiral  Duncan.  Kind- 
can  she  know  what  a  child  is  thinking  of  be-  ing  he  was  inclined  to  stay,  the  princess  said 
fore  it  can  speak?’  I  was  very  happy  at  the  to  me,  ‘Madame  d’Arblay,  I  heg  y'ou  will  sit 
fondness  they  both  expressed  for  the  little  down.’  ‘  Pray,  madam,’  said  the  duke,  with 
princess.  ‘A  sweet  little  creature,’  the  king!  a  formal  motion  of  his  liand,  ‘let  me  beg  you 
called  lier ;  ‘  A  most  lovely  child.’  the  queen  i  to  be  seated.’  ‘Yon  know — you  recollect 
turned  to  me  to  add  ;  and  the  king  said  he  had  .Madame  d’Arblay,  don’t  you,  William?’  said 
taken  her  upon  his  horse,  and  given  her  a  little  the  princess.  He  bowed  civilly  an  affirma- 
ride,  before  the  regiment  rode  up  to  him.  ‘’Tis  live,  and  tfien  began  talking  to  me  of  Ches- 
vtry  odd,’  he  added,  *  but  she  always  knows  sington.  How  I  grieved  poor  dear  Kitty  wti.s 
me  oji  horseback,  and  never  else.’  ‘Yes,’ said  gone!  How  great  would  have  been  her 
the  queen,  ‘when  his  majesty  comes  to  her  on  gratification  to  fiave  heard  that  he  mentioned 
horseback  she  cla’ps  her  little  hand.s,  and  en-  her,  and  with  an  air  of  kiitdncss,  as  if  he  had 
de  Ivors  to  say  ‘Gan-pa!’  immediately.’  1  really  entered  into  the  solid  goodness  of  her 
was  mucli  pleased  tl'at  she  is  brought  up  to  character.  1  was  much  surprised  and  much 


At  a  future  audietice  and  friendly  ron- 
versation  with  the  queen,  Madame  d’Arblay 
says  : 

“  She  permitted  me  to  speak  a  good  deal  of 
the  Princess  of  Wurtemberg,  whom  they  still 
all  call  princess  royal.  She  told  me,  she  had 
worked  her  wedding  garment,  and  entirely, 
and  the  real  labor  it  had  proved,  from  her 
steadiness  to  have  no  help,  well  knowing  that’, 
three  stitches  done  by  any  other  would  make  j 
it  immediately  said  it  was  none  of  it  by  her¬ 
self.  ‘As  the  bride  of  a  widower,’  she  con- 1 
tinned,  ‘  I  ktiow  she  ought  to  be  in  white  and  ! 
gold;  but  as  the  king’s  eldest  daughter,  she  1 
had  a  right  to  white  and  silver,  which  she  pre- ! 
ferred.’  ”  j 

And  of  another  interesting  personage  wej 
are  told,  when  the  king  (Dec.  1797-8)  re-l 
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pleased,  yet  not  without  some  perplexity  and 
some  emnarrassment,  as  his  knowledire  of  the 
excellent  Kilty  was  from  her  being  the  dupe 
of  the  mistress  of  his  ai»le-de-camp.  The  prin¬ 
cess.  however,  saved  me  any  confusion  beyond 
apprehension,  for  she  asked  not  one  question. 
He  moved  on  towards  the  next  apartment,  and 
we  were  again  alone.  She  then  talked  to  me 
a  great  deal  of  him,  and  gave  me,  admirably, 
his  character.  She  is  very  partial  to  him,  but 
by  no  means  blindly.  He  had  very  good  pans, 
she  said,  but  seldom  did  them  justice.  ‘If  he 
has  something  of  high  importance  to  do,’  she 
continued,  ‘he  will  exert  himself  to  the  utmost, 
and  do  it  really  well;  but  otherwise,  he  is  so 
fond  of  his  ease,  he  lets  every  thing  take  its 
course.  He  must  do  a  great  deal  or  nothing. 
However.  1  really  think,  if  he  takes  pains,  he 
may  make  something  of  a  speaker  by-and-by 
in  the  hou.se.’” 

A  prediction,  or  expectation,  we  may 
note,  which  was  never  realized  by  our  sailor 
king  ! 

“Returning,  then,  according  to  my  permis¬ 
sion,  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  she  airain  took  up 
her  netting,  and  made  me  sit  by  her.  AV’e 
talked  ti  good  deal  of  the  new-married  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lady  Templetown;  and  she  was  happy, 
she  said,  to  hear  from  me  that  the  ceremony 
was  perfornsed  by  her  own  favorite  l^ishop 
of  Durham,  for  she  was  sure  a  blessing  would 
attend  his  joining  their  hands.  She  asked  me 
much  of  my  little  man,  and  told  me  several 
things  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  her  niece,  and 
our  future  queen  ;  she  seems  very  fond  of  her, 
and  says  ’tis  a  lovely  child,  and  extremely  like 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  ‘She  is  just  two  years 
old,’  said  she,  ‘  and  speaks  very  prettily,  though 
not  plainly.  I  flatter  myself  Aunt  Liby,  as  she 
calls  me,  is  a  great  favorite  with  her.’  My 
dearest  Princess  Augusta  soon  after  came  in, 
and,  after  staying  a  few  minutes,  and  giving 
some  message  to  her  sister,  said,  ‘  And  when 
you  leave  Elizabeth,  my  dear  Madame  d’  Ar- 
blay,  1  hope  you’ll  come  to  me.’  This  hap¬ 
pened  almost  immediately,  and  I  found  her 
hurrying  over  the  duty  ot  her  toilette,  which 
she  presently  despatched,  though  she  was 
going  to  a  public  concert  of  ancient  music,  atid 
without  scarcely  once  looking  in  the  glass,  from 
haste  to  have  done,  and  from  a  freedom  from 
vanity  1  never  saw  quite  equalled  in  any  young 
woman  of  any  class.  She  then  dismissed  her 
hairdresser  and  wardrobe-woman,  and  made 
me  sit  by  her.  Almost  immediately  we  began 
upon  the  voluntary  contributions  to  the  support 
ol  the  war;  and  when  1  mentioned  the  queen’s 
munificent  donation  of  five  thousand  pounds 
a-year  for  its  support,  and  my  admiration  of  i*, 
from  my  peculiar  knowledge,  through  my  long 
residence  under  the  royal  roof,  of  the  many 
claims  which  her  majesty’s  benevolence,  as 
well  as  state,  had  raised  upon  her  powers,  she 
seemed  much  gratified  by  the  justice  I  did  her 
royal  mother,  and  exclaimed  eagerly,  ‘  I  do  as¬ 


sure  you,  my  dear  Madame  d’Arblay,  people 
ought  to  know  more  how  good  tl.e  (piecn  i.®, 
for  they  don’t  know  it  half.’  And  then  she  told 
me  that  she  only  by  accident  hail  learnt  almost 
all  that  she  knew  ofthe  queen’s  bounties.  ‘  And 
the  most  I  gathered,’  she  continued,  laughing, 
‘was,  to  tell  you  the  real  truth,  by  my  own 
impertinence  ;  for  when  we  were  at  Chelten¬ 
ham,  liudy  Courlown  (tlse  queen’s  ladv-in- 
waiting  for  the' country)  put  her  pocket-book 
down  on  the  table,  when  1  was  alone  with  her, 
by  some  chance  open  at  a  page  where  mam- 
nta’s  name  was  written  ;  so,  not  gues.sing  any 
secret  commission,  I  took  it  up,  and  read — 
Given  by  her  majesty’s  commands — so  much, 
and  so  much,  and  so  much.  And  I  was  quite 
surprised.  However,  Lady  Courtown  made 
me  promi.«e  never  to  mention  it  to  the  queen  ; 
so  I  never  have.  Rut  I  long  it  should  be 
known,  for  all  that;  though  I  would  not  take 
such  a  liberty  as  to  spread  it  of  my  own  judg¬ 
ment.’  I  then  meiitioned  my  own  difliculties 
formerly,  when  her  majesty,  upon  my  ill  state 
of  health’s  urging  my  resigning  the  honor  of 
belonging  to  the  royal  househohl,  so  graciously 
settled  upon  me  my  pension,  that  I  had  been 
forbidden  to  natne  it.  I  bad  been  quite  dis¬ 
tressed  in  not  avowing  what  1  so  gratefully 
felt,  and  hearing  questions  and  surmises  and 
remarks  1  had  no  power  to  answer.  She 
seemed  instantly  to  comprehend  that  my 
silence  might  do  wrong,  on  such  an  occasion, 
to  the  queen ;  for  she  smiled,  and  with  great 
quickness  cried,  ‘O,  I  dare  say  you  felt  quite 
guilty  in  holding  your  tongue.’  And  site  was 
quite  ])lpased  with  the  permission  afterwards 
granted  me  to  be  explicit.  When  I  spoke  of 
her  own  and  her  royal  sisters’  contributions, 
100/.  per  annum,  site  blushed,  but  seemed 
ready  to  enter  uj»on  thesubject,  even  confiden¬ 
tially,  and  related  its  whole  history.  No  one 
ever  advised  or  named  it  to  them,  a.s  they  have 
none  of  them  any  separate  establishment,  but 
all  hang  upon  the  queen,  from  whose  pin- 
money  they  are  provided  for  till  they  marry,  or 
have  an  household  of  their  own  granted  by 
Parliament.  ‘  Vet  we  all  lonired  to  subscribe,’ 
cried  she,  ‘and  thought  it  quite  ritzht,  if  other 
young  ladies  did,  not  to  be  left  out.  But  the 
difficulty  was,  how  to  do  what  would  not  be 
improper  for  us,  and  yet  not  to  be  generous  at 
mamma’s  expense,  for  that  would  oidy  have 
been  unjust.  So  we  consulteil  some  of  our 
friend.s,  and  then  fixed  upon  100/.  a  piece ; 
and  when  we  asked  the  queen’s  leave,  she  was 
so  good  as  to  approve  it.  So  then  we  spoke 
to  the  king  ;  and  he  said  it  was  but  little,  but 
he  wished  particularly  nobody  should  sub¬ 
scribe  what  would  really  distress  them;  and 
that,  if  that,  was  all  we  could  conveniently  do, 
and  regularly  continue,  he  approved  it  more 
than  to  have  us  make  a  greater  exertion,  and 
either  bring  ourselves  into  difficulties  or  not  go 
on.  But  he  was  not  at  all  angry.’  She  then 
gave  me  the  history  oI'  the  contribution  of  her 
brothers.  The  Prince  of  Wales  could  not  give 
in  his  name  without  the  leave  of  his  creditors. 
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‘But  Ernest,'  cried  she,  ‘gives  300/.  a-year, 
and  that’s  a  tenth  of  Ids  income,  for  the  King 
allows  him  SOOf)/.’” 

There  is  only  one  notice  of  the  late 
Queen  Caroline  (in  July,  1799)  : 

“The  visit  to  tlie  P - ss  of  W.  is  charm¬ 

ing.  I  am  charmed  she  now  lives  so  cheerfully 
and  pleasantly.  She  seen>ecj  confined  not 
merely  as  a  recluse,  hut  a  culprit,  till  quite 

lately,  and  now . your  visit  has  just  been 

succeeded  by  Mr.  Pitt’s!  How  can  the  pre¬ 
mier  be  so  much  his  own  enemy  in  politics  as 
well  tis  hajipiness  ?  for  all  the  world,  nearly, 
lake  her  part;  and  all  the  world  wholly  agree 
she  has  been  the  injured  person,  though  some 
few  think  she  has  wanted  relenue  and  discre¬ 
tion  in  her  resentment,  the  public  nature  of  her 
connexion  considered,  which  does  not  warrant 
the  expectance  of  the  same  pure  fidelity  a 
chosen  wife  might  look  for.’’ 

At  a  later  period  Dr.  Burney  thus  paints 
her  husband  (1805): 

“  Y our  brother,  Dr.  Charles,  and  I,  have  had 
the  honor  la-t  Tuesday  of  dining  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Lord  Melbourne’s,  at  the 
articular  desire  of  H. 11.11.  He  is  so  good- 
umored  and  gracious  to  those  against  whom 
he  has  no  party  prejudice,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  flattered  by  his  politeness  and  conde¬ 
scension.  I  was  astonished  to  find  him,  amidst 
such  constant  dissipation,  possessed  of  so  much 
learning,  wit,  knowledge  of  books  in  general, 
discrimination  of  character,  as  well  as  original 
humor,  die  quoted  Homer  in  Greek  to  my 
son  as  readily  as  if  the  beauties  of  Dryden  or 
Pope  had  been  under  consideration.  And  as 
to  music  he  is  an  excellent  critic  ;  has  an  en¬ 
larged  taste — admiring  whatever  is  good  in  its 
kind  of  whatever  age  or  country  the  compo.scrs 
or  performers  may  be ;  without,  however,  being 
insensible  to  the  superior  genius  and  learning 
necessary  to  some  kinds  of  music,  more  than 
others.  The  conversation  was  general  and 
lively,  in  which  several  of  the  company,  con¬ 
sisting  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  took  a  share,  till 
towards  the  heel  of  the  evening,  or  rather  the 
toe  of  the  morning,  for  we  did  not  rise  from 
table  till  one  o’clock,  when  Lady  Melbourne 
being  returned  from  the  opera  with  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  coflee  was  ordered  ;  during  which  H.R.H. 
took  me  aside  and  talked  exclusively  about 
music  near  half  an  hour,  and  as  long  with  your 
brother  concerning  Greek  literature.  He  is  a 
most  excellent  mimic  of  well-known  characters: 
had  we  been  in  the  dark  any  one  would  have 
sworn  that  Dr.  Parr  and  Kemble  were  in  the 
room.  Besides  being  possessed  of  a  great  fund 
of  original  humor,  and  good  humor,  he  may 
w’ith  truth  be  said  to  have  as  much  wit  as 
Charles  11.,  with  mucli  more  learning — for  his 
merry  majesty  could  spell^  no  better  than  the 
bourgeois  gentil-homme” 

In  Nov.  1790  Dr.  Burney  writing  to  his 


daughter  touching  the  reviews  of  Camilla, 
.says  : 

“The  Monthly /ferietp  has  come  in  to-day, 
and  it  does  not  satisfy  me,  or  raise  my  spirits, 
or  any  thing  but  my  indignation.  James  has 
read  the  remarks  in  it  on  Camilla,  and  we  are 
all  dissatisfied.  Perhaps  a  few  of  the  verbal 
criticisms  may  be  worth  your  attention  in  the 
second  edition  ;  but  these  have  beetj  picked  out 
and  displayed  with  no  friendly  view,  and  with¬ 
out  necessity',  in  a  work  of  such  length  and  in¬ 
trinsic  sterling  worth.  7’  enrage  I  MorbleuP' 

[It  is  not  easy  to  please  authors  or  their 
friends.]  Madame,  in  answer,  Nov.  14, 
writes  to  her  padre  more  rationally,  yet  with 
a  personal  proviso  far  more  than  ought  to 
be  expected  of  any  honest  critic,  sensible 
of  a  public  duty  : 

“  Upon  a  second  reading  the  Monthly  He- 
r/eirupon  Camilla,  1  am  in  far  belter  humor 
with  it,  and  willing  to  confess  to  the  criticisms, 
if  I  may  claim  bv  that  concession  any  right  to 
the  eulogies.  They  are  stronger  and  more 
important,  upon  reperusal,  than  1  had  imagined, 
in  the  panic  of  a  first  survey  and  an  tinpre- 
pared-for  disaj)pointment  in  any  thing  like  se¬ 
verity  from  so  friendly  an  editor.  The  recom- 
njendaiion  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  as  a 
warning  guide  to  youth,  would  recompense 
me,  upon  the  least  reflection,  for  whatever 
strictures  might  precede  it.  1  hope  my  kind 
father  lias  not  sufl’ered  his  generous,  and  to 
me  most  cordial,  indignation  against  (he  re¬ 
viewer  to  interfere  with  his  inten<led  answer  to 
the  affectionate  letter  of  Dr.  Grifliths.” 

The  Monthly  Review,  in  fact,  performed 
its  task  in  the  true  spirit  of  periodical  cri¬ 
ticism,  kindly,  yet  fairly,  and  gently  and 
favorably,  though  impartially  and  justly. 
Two  other  literary  topics  are  here  touched. 
Madame  writes  ( 1799) : 

‘‘  I  think  1  would  risk  my  new  cottage  against 
sixpence  that  1  have  guessed  the  author  of  77tc 
Pursuits  of  Literature.  Is  it  not  Mr.  Mason? 
The  verses  I  think  equal  to  any  body  ;  those  on 
Shakspeare,  Ilis  pen  he  dipt  in  mind,  are  demi¬ 
divine.  And  who  else  could  so  well  interweave 
what  concerns  music  ? — could  so  well  attack 
Dr.  Parr  for  his  severity  against  Dr.  Hurd,  who 
had  to  himself  aildressed  his  essay  on  the  mark.s 
of  imitation  ?  Who  be  so  interested,  or  so 
dillicult  to  satisfy,  about  the  exquisite  Gray  ? 
W’ho  know  so  well  how  to  appreciate  works 
upon  gardening?  W'ho,  so  singularly,  be  Ibr 
the  sovereign,  the  government,  yet,  ])alpably, 
not  for  George  the  Third  nor  for  U'illiarn  Piti? 
And  then,  the  lines  which  form  this  sort  of  epi¬ 
taph  seem  for  him  (.Mason)  alone  designed. 
How  wickedly  he  has  flogged  all  around  him, 
and  how  cleverly!”* 

*  A  fortnight  after  she  seems  to  have  got  better 
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For  all  this  certainty  of  conjectural  cri¬ 
ticism,  the  author  turned  out  to  he  Mathias 
and  riot  Mason!  Again:  “We  have  not: 
yet  read  Lc  Vaillant.  We  are  not  much' 
struck  with  The  Creole;  it  is  too  full  of  trite! 
observations  introduced  sententiously.  (Ha-  \ 
reiitine  \»  wrhien  with  much  better  taste.  1 
We  have  just  been  lent  Caleb  \Villiams,  or  \ 
Things  as  they  are.  Mr.  Lock,  who  saysl 
its  design  is  execrable,  avers  that  one  little; 
word  is  omitted  it  its  title,  which  should  be! 
thus — ‘  or  Things  as  they  are  not.’  ’’  ! 

Where  is  Clarnitine  now  ?  Caleb  UV/-, 
Hams,  too,  is  little  thought  of  in  the  flux  of 
novelties  of  a  ditferent  genus;  but  it  must 
revive  from  time  to  time  as  a  production  of 
very  superior  force  and  talent.  Before  ad-i 
vancing  to  t)ther  years,  we  must  copy  here 
an  aflecting  incident  on  the  death  of  Dr.  j 
Burney’s  second  wife  :  i 

Let  me  not  forget  (wTites  her  daughter-in- 1 
law)  to  record  one  thing  that  wa.s  truly  gener-| 
ous  in  my  poor  mother’s  last  voluntary  exer-! 
lions.  She  charged  Sally  and  her  maid  both  : 
not  to  call  my'  father  when  she  appeared  to  be , 
dying;  and  not  disturb  him  if  her  death  should 
happen  in  the  night,  nor  to  let  him  hear  it  till  i 
he  arose  at  his  usual  time.  I  feel  sensibly  the  j 
kindness  of  this  sparing  consideration  and  true  j 
feeling.  Yet,  not  so  would  I  he  served  !  O  i 
never  should  I  forgive  the  misjudged  prudence 
that  should  rob  me  of  one  little  instant  of  re- 1 
maining  life  in  one  who  was  truly  dear  to  me.”  j 

Yet  is  was  a  noble  trait  of  aflection  even ! 
to  death. 

The  first  short-lived  peace  with  Buona- 

informt'd,  for  she  writes;  “I,  too,  thniigiit  tl)P 
prose  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  too  spirited 
and  good  for  Mr.  Mason,  when  compared  with 
what  I  liave  seen  of  his  g'  lieral  letters  ;  hut  he 
has  two  styles  in  prose  as  well  as  poetry,  and  I 
have  seen  compositions,  rather  than  epistles, 
which  he  wro»e  formerly  to  Mrs.  Oclaney,  so  full 
of  satire,  point,  and  ep'gramrnatic  severity  and 
derision,  np«)n  those  of  their  mutual  acrjuaintance  • 
whom  he  confidentially  named,  that  I  fe»‘l  not  the  I 
least  scruple  for  my  o|nnion.  In  tliese  letters] 
with  which  that  revered  •)ld  friend  entrusted  me,  i 
when  her  eyesight  failed  for  reading  them  herself, 
there  were  also  many  ludicrous  sketches  of  certain  ■ 
persons,  and  caricatures  as  strong  of  the  pencil  as  : 
of  the  p(*n.  They  were  written  in  his  season  ofl 
democracy,  and  my  dear  .Mrs.  Delaney  made  me 
destroy  all  tl.at  were  mischievous.  The  highest 
pers  'nages,  with  whom  she  was  not  then  pecu¬ 
liarly,  as  aflerwanls,  connected,  v\  ere  held  up  to 
80  much  ridicule,  that  her  early  regard  and  esteem 
diminished  iis  her  loyalty  increased  ;  and  imine- 
diet'dy  upon  taking  possession  «>f  the  house  given 
her  at  Windsor  hy  the  king,  she  struck  the  name 
of  Mr.  Mason  from  her  will,  in  which  she  had 
bequeathed  him  her  ‘  Sacharissa,’  which  he  had 
particularly  admire<l,  and  left  it  to  me.”  [Tavors 
and  flattery  are  powerful  agents  for  change.] 


pnrte  enabled  M.  d’.\rblay  to  return  lo 
France,  to  try  to  recover  his  military  posi¬ 
tion,  and  any  of  his  property  the  Revolution 
might  have  left.  Thither,  as  wc  have  men¬ 
tioned,  his  wife  and  soti,  Alexander  the 
second,  &c.,  followed  him  ;  and  after  so¬ 
journing  a  while  at  Baris,  where  all  his  ef¬ 
forts  were  unavailing,  he  accepted  a  small 
post  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  a  solitude  at  Fassy,  where  they  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  rest  of  their  long  and 
painful  stay  in  the  country.  Of  the  non- 
intercourse,  and  immense  difficulty  of  cor¬ 
responding  with  England  at  this  period, 
when  prohibited  under  pain  of  death,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  w  hen  we  state  that  the 
subjoined  are  sequent  dates  of  Madame 
d’Arblay’s  letters  to  and  from  her  father  : 
April  lilh,  1804;  May  20th,  1805;  July 
12th,  1805;  June  12th,  1808;  September 
Kith,  1807  (so  long  on  its  way!);  Septem¬ 
ber,  1808;  May  and  September,  1810; 
April,  1811 ;  and  May  29th,  1812 — all,  eight 
years,  in  sixteen  pages  of  the  book.  The 
extraordinary  nature  of  such  correspondence 
may  be  surmised  from  the  following,  in  the 
letter  of  May  29th,  1805,  i.c.  thirteen  months 
after  its  last-preceding : 

“Before  I  expected  it,  my  promised  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  again  wTiting  to  my  most  dear  father 
is  arriv'ed.  1  entirely  forget  whether,  belbre 
the  breaking  out  of  the  w’ar  stopped  our  cor¬ 
respondence,  i\I.  d’Arblay  had  already  obtain¬ 
ed  his  retraite ;  and  consequently,  whether 
that  is  an  event  1  have  nientioned  or  not.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  now  has  it — it  is  ISOOlivres, 
or  62/.  10s.  per  annum.  But  all  our  resources 
from  England  ceasing  w’ilhthe  peace,  we  had 
so  little  left  from  w'hat  we  had  brought  over, 
and  M.  d’Arblay  has  found  so  nearly  nothing 
remaining  of  his  natural  and  hereditary  claims 
in  his  own  province,  that  he  determined  upon 
applying  for  some  employment  that  might  en¬ 
able  him  to  live  wdth  independence,  however 
parsimoniously.  This  he  has,  with  infinite  dif¬ 
ficulty,  &c.  at  length  obtained,  and  he  is  now 
a  redacleur  in  the  civil  department  of  les  Ila- 
timeus,  &.C.  This  is  no  sinecure.  Ueatiendsat 
his  bureau  from  half-past  nine  to  hall-past 
four  o’clock  every  day  ;  and  as  we  live  so  far 
off  as  Fassy,  he  is  obliged  to  set  ofl  for  his  of¬ 
fice  between  eight  and  nine,  and  does  not  re¬ 
turn  to  his  hermita"e  till  past  five.  However, 
what  necessity  has  urgeil  us  to  desire,  and 
made  him  solicit,  we  must  not.  now  acquired, 
name  or  think  of  with  niurmuringor  regret.  He 
has  the  happiness  to  be  placed  amongst  e.x- 
tremely  worthy  ])eople;  and  those  who  are  his 
chefs  in  office  treat  him  with  every  possible 
mark  of  consideration  and  feeling.  We  con¬ 
tinue  steady  to  our  little  cell  at  Fassy,  which 
is  retired,  quiet,  and  (juite  to  ourselves,  wdth  a 
magnificent  view  of  Fari.^,  from  one  side,  and 
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a  beautiful  one  of  the  country  on  the  other. 

It  is  unrurni.<he(l — indeed,  iinpapered.  and 
every  w’ay  unfinished ;  for  our  workmen,  in 
tlic  indispensable  repairs  which  preceded  our 
enterin*;:  it.  ran  us  up  bills  that  compelled  us 
to  turn  them  adrift,  and  leave  every  thing  at 
a  stand  when  tliree  rooms  only  were  made 
just  habitable.” 

The  glory  in  w  hich  the  fir.'it  consul  was 
held  in  180*2  is  laughably  shown  in  an  anec¬ 
dote,  as  follows  : 

“  Precisely  oj)posite  to  the  window'  at  w*hich 
I  was  placed,  the  chief  consul  stationed  him¬ 
self  after  making  his  round  ;  and  thence  he 
presented  some  swords  of  honor,  spreading 
out  one  arm  with  an  air  and  mien  wdiich 
changed  his  look  from  that  of  scholastic  seve¬ 
rity  to  one  that  w’as  highly  military  and  com¬ 
manding.  Just  as  the  consular  band,  with 
their  brazen  drums  as  well  as  trumpets, 
marched  facing  the  first  consul,  the  sun  broke 
suddenly  out  from  the  clouds  which  had  ob¬ 
scured  it  all  ’the  morning ;  and  the  eti'ect  w’as 
BO  abrupt  and  so  dazzling,  that  I  could  not 
help  observing  it  to  my  friend,  the  w'ife  of 
w’aniJ,  who,  eyeing  me  w’ith  great  surprise, 
not  unmixed  w’ilh  the  compassion  of  contempt, 
said,  ‘  Est-ce  que  voijs  ne  savez  pas  cela,  ma- 
dame?  Des  que  le  premier  consul  vient  u  la 
parade,  ie  soleil  vient  aussi  !  11  a  beau  pleu- 

voir  tout  le  matin  ;  e’est  egal,  il  rfa  qu’a  paroi- 
tre,  et  toutde  suite  il  fait  beau.’” 

“  Uprose  the  sun  and  uprose  Cicly” 

was  a  line  tiever  heard  of  by  the  Parisian 
dame.  Of  Louis  Buonaparte,  at  this  time, 
we  have  a  pleasing  recollection.  Ilis 
youth,  like  the  rest  of  his  career  in  every 
relation  of  life,  even  when  crowned  King 
of  Holland,  to  his  recent  death,  appears  to 
have  been  marked  by  every  good  quality  ; 

“  Permit  me  now  to  go  back  to  Joigny,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  some  account  of  tw'o 
very  interesting  acquaintances  w'e  made  there. 
The  first  was  Colonel  Louis  Buonaparte, 
youngest  brother  butone  (Jerome)  of  the  first 
consul.  His  regiment  was  quartered  at  Joignv’^, 
where  he  happeneii  to  be  upon  our  last  arrival 
at  that  town,  and  wdiere  the  first  visit  he  made  1 
was  to  M.  Bazille,  the  worthy  maternal  uncle 
of  M.  d’Arblay.  He  is  a  young  man  of  the 
most  serious  demeanor,  a  grave  yet  ])leasing 
countenance,  and  the  most  reserved  yet  gen¬ 
tlest  manners.  His  conduct  in  the  small  tow’n 
(for  France)  of  Joigny  was  not  merely  respect¬ 
able,  but  exemplary  ;  he  w'ould  accept  no  dis¬ 
tinction  in  consequence  of  his  pow’erful  con¬ 
nexions,  but  presented  himself  every  w’here 
W’ith  the  unassuming  modesty  of  a  ymung  man 
who  had  no  claims  beyond  what  he  might 
make  by  his  ow’n  etforts  and  merits.  He  dis¬ 
couraged  ail  gaming,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
are  extremely  prone,  by  always  playing  low 


himself;  and  he  discountenanced  parade,  by 
never  sulfering  his  ow  n  servant  to  wait  behind 
his  chair  where  he  dined.  He  broke  up  early 
both  from  table  and  from  play ;  was  rigid  in 
his  attentions  to  his  military  duties,  strict  in  the 
discipline  of  his  oflicers  as  w’ell  as  men,  and 
the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  every  decency’  and 
regularity.  When  to  this  I  add  that  his  con¬ 
versation  is  sensible  and  well-bred,  yet  un¬ 
commonly  diflident,  and  that  but  tw’enty-three 
summers  have  yet  rolled  over  his  head,  so 
much  good  sense,  forbearance,  and  propriety, 
in  a  situation  so  open  to  fiattery,  ambition,  or 
vanity,  obtained,  as  they  merited,  high  consid¬ 
eration  and  pcrlect  goo«l  will.  1  hail  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  with  him,  for  he  came  to 
sit  by’  me  both  before  and  after  his  card-partv 
wherever  1  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  him  ;  and 
his  quiet  and  amiable  manners,  and  rational 
style  of  discourse,  made  him  a  great  loss  to 
our  society  when  he  was  summoned  to  Paris 
upon  the  near  approach  of  the  event  w’hich 
gave  him  a  son  and  heir.  He  w’as  very  kind 
to  my  little  Alex.,  whom  he  never  saw’  w’ithout 
embracing,  and  he  treated  M.  d’Arblay  with 
a  marked  distinction  extremely  gratifying  to 
me.” 

We  need  not  gratify  our  readers  with  the 
accounts  of  Madame  d’Arblay’s  married 
and  maternal  delights.  In  August  1812, 

^  ^  O' 

after  a  vain  attetnpt  in  1816,  she  contrived 
to  get  to  England  with  her  son;  and  here 
the  present  volume  ends — another  being 
promised  early  to  conclude  the  publication, 
which  is  just  one  of  that  chatty,  rerninisri- 
rn/,  entertaining,  and  interesting  character, 
which  will  insure  a  continuance  of  popu¬ 
larity. 


From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

[The  revolution  now  in  progress  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  W’hich  has  assumed  an  aspect  serious 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  cabinets 
of  Europe,  and  has  its  source  in  the  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country, 
has  given  an  unexpected  interest  to  the  vol¬ 
ume,  W’hich  the  following  article  notices. — 
Ed.] 

SWITZERLAND  AND  THE  SWISS 
CHURCHES. 

Being  Nofei  of  a  Sho7't  Tour,  nnei  Notices 
o  f  the  principal  religious  bodies  of  Sicit- 
zerland.  By  William  Litidsay  Alexan¬ 
der,  D.  D.  Small  octavo.  Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 

For  three  ccnttiries  there  has  not  been 
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such  a  runnitijT  to  and  fro  among  the  Scot¬ 
tish  clergy  as  during  the  last  tliree  years. 
They  liave  been  like  bees  swarming;  such 
a  restlessness  and  humming,  ay,  and  sting¬ 
ing  too.  Whether  all  this  noise  and  tur¬ 
moil  shall  tend  to  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge,  piety,  and  charity,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  does 
not,  however,  belong  to  the  modern  itine¬ 
rancy.  He  is  the  pastor  of  the  largest  of 
those  Independent  congregations  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  which  arose,  forty  years  since,  from 
the  movement  of  the  Messrs.  Haldane  and 
Aikman ;  and  his  Swiss  Tour  was  altogeth¬ 
er  a  private  undertaking;  his  object  being 
to  e.xaminc  some  old  records  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  state  of  Switzerland.  By  a  happy 
after-thought  of  his  publisher,  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  narrative  of  his  personal  adventures, 
which  gives  interest  and  zest  to  the  graver 
details  of  the  book.  When  we  have  added, 
that  Dr.  Alexander  belongs  to  that  party, 
comprehending  several  sects,  which,  being 
strictly  Calvinistic  in  regard  to  the  distinc¬ 
tive  dogmas  of  Calvin,  assume  the  name  of 
Ecangilical,  which  they  deny  to  every 
other  Christian  sect,  we  have  sulficiently 
cleared  the  way,  and  prepared  the  reader 
for  the  bias  with  which  Dr.  Alexander  views 
all  religious  bodies  who  differ  from  that 
termed,  by  itself.  Evangelical.  But  “Time 
and  the  hour  ”  are  working  remarkable 
changes,  even  among  the  disciples  of  un¬ 
mitigated  Calvinism,  and  especially  among 
the  younger  brethren.  Dr.  Alexander,  ft)r 
example,  eloquently  denounces  the  people 
of  Geneva  for  having  raised  no  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Calvin,  while  they  have 
thus  honored  the  infidel  Rousseau ;  but 
yet,  like  others  among  the  younger  evangel¬ 
icals,  y;r7r  excellence,  such  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Trench,  (whose  tour  in  France  we  intro¬ 
duced  to  our  readers  last  year,)  he  can 
quote  such  profane  writers  as  this  same 
Rousseau,  and  Byron,  Moore,  Walter  Scott, 
and  Burns,  and  shows  himself  intimately 
conversant  with  many  “  heathens  and  pub¬ 
licans,”  whose  works  his  elder  brethren 
would  burn  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,  and  rigidly  exclude  from  the 
reading  clubs  of  their  flocks; — of  which, 
by  the  way,  they  claim,  and  would,  if  they 
could,  hold  the  sole  direction. 

With  a  mind  liberalized  by  genial  lite¬ 
rature  ;  by  the  careful  study,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  of  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  ;  with  a  love  of  Art,  un¬ 
encumbered  by  the  pedantry  and  technical¬ 


ities  of  art,  and  a  memory  well  stored  with 
inspiring  historical  associations.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  upon  a  fine  day  in  August,  found 
himself  in  the  city  of  Strasburg,  en  route 
for  that  lovely  and  romantic  land  which, 
from  boyhood,  had  haunted  his  imagina- 
nation.  The  cathedral  of  Strasburg,  he 
describes  as  “  a  true  poem  ;  a  sparkling 
lyric  in  stone.”  Hence,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  would  not  have  lent  a  hand  at  the 
“  Dingin’  down  of  the  cathedrals”  of  Scot- 
land.  And  again  he  says  : — 

The  statue  of  old  Gutenberg  awakened  more 
of  mv'  enthusiasm  than  that  of  Kleber,  and  I 
found  no  greater  treat  in  Strasburg  than  that 
of  strolling  through  the  narrow  streets  and 
admiring  the,  fantastic  architecture  which  eve¬ 
ry  where  in  the  olden  part  of  the  city  meets 
the  eye,  and  gazing  at  the  stiff  and  solemn 
forms  of  the  storks  perched  upon  the  summits 
of  the  high  roofs,  and  when  seen  against  the 
sky  at  evening,  looking  like  unearthly  senti¬ 
nels  placed  to  give  tidings  of  coming  danger 
to  the  inmates.  To  me  these  seemed  objects 
of  deeper  interest  than  all  the  curiosities  which 
the  scarps  and  counterscarps,  the  ravelines 
and  losses,  of  Vauban  could  unfold. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  in  some  danger  of 
bringing  himself  into  a  premunire,  by  wit¬ 
nessing  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  the 
cathedral :  where  the  bishop  appeared  “  gor¬ 
geously”  dressed,  and  the  attendance  was 
good  ;  but,  alas  !  five-sixths  of  the  worship¬ 
pers  were  weaker  vessels.  On  the  same 
day,  he  attended  the  French  Reformed 
church — where  the  men  and  women,  for 
good  reasons  doubtless,  sit  apart,  like  Qua¬ 
kers  with  us — and  occasioned  some  scandal 
by  innocently  planting  himself  among  the 
ladies.  After  the  service,  by  which  he  was 
edified,  Dr.  Alexander  spent  the  evening 
with  a  person  whose  character  and  pur¬ 
suits  are  significant  of  the  changes  of  the 
times. 

After  sermon,  I  found  my  way  to  the  house 
of  M.  Charles  Cuvier,  professor  of  Belles  Let- 
tres  in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  By  him 
I  was  received  w’ith  the  greatest  cordiality. 
He  is  a  nephew,  I  believe,  of  the  illustrious 
Cuvier,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  not  only 
as  a  scholar,  but  for  tlie  possession,  in  no  mean 
degree,  of  that  philosophic  sagacity  which  so 
remarkably  distinguished  his  great  relative. 
Though  occupying  a  literary  chair  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  is  a  minister  of  the  French  church, 
and  his  heart  is  fully  set  in  him  to  do  good  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  he  has  opened  a  place  behind  his  own 
house,  which  he  has  fitted  up  as  an  oratoire  ; 
and  here  he  spends  the  greater  part  of  the 
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Sabbath  in  public  reliiiious  exercises.  In  the 
morning  he  has  a  school  for  the  spiritual  in¬ 
struction  of  the  young;  and  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  preaches.  He  has  no  church 
or  regular  charge,  nor  is  he  in  any  way  recog¬ 
nised  in  his  ministerial  capacity  by  the  State. 
“I  cannot.”  said  he  to  me,  “  baptize,  or  dis¬ 
pense  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  marry,  but  I  am 
free  to  preach,  and  am  responsible  to  no  earth¬ 
ly  authority  in  this  matter;  so  that  you  see,” 
added  he,  smiling,  “  I  am  a  minister  of  the 
Free  Church  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.’’ 
As  he  is  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  his  con¬ 
gregation  is  usually  large,  and  the  influence 
he  exerts,  especially  over  a  large  body  of  the 
young,  is  very  considerable.  In  conversation. 
I  was  struck  with  his  resemhlance  to  the  great 
pulpit  orator  of  our  own  country,  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers.  In  person,  he  is  less  than  Dr.  Chalmers, 
but  the  contour  of  his  head,  and  the  expression 
of  his  eye,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor;  whilst,  like  him,  Cuvier  is  full  of  earnest¬ 
ness,  a  man  of  lofty  thought  and  vehement 
impulse,  and  combining  great  vigor  and  energy 
of  mind  with  singular  simplicity  and  the  most 
perfect  absence  of  all  afl’ectation. 

M.  Cuvier  here  claimed  a  freedom  which, 
we  imagine,  the  Free  Church  would  not 
allow  to  him  nor  to  any  layman. 

The  next  station  was  Basle,  lately  the 
scene  of  a  religious  enir.ute,  much  exagge- 
rated  at  a  distance  ;  and  here  Dr.  Alexan¬ 
der  calls  kindly  to  mind,  among  the  other 
notables  of  the  city,  that  Erasmus,  whom 
he  afterwards,  somewhat  inconsistently,  de¬ 
nounces  as  a  man  who,  in  face  resembling 
Voltaire,  would  in  Voltaire’s  day  and  place, 
have  been  just  such  a  man  ;  thus  degrading 

That  great  honored  name, 

The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame, 

to  the  low  moral  level  of  the  person  whom 
he  describes  as  “  the  poor,  shrivelled,  self¬ 
ish,  sneering,  unhappy  wit,  who  spent  an 
undignified  old  age  at  Ferney.” 

At  Boudry,the  tourist  met  with  a  friend, 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  author  of  a  Concord¬ 
ance  of  the  French  scriptures,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  Neufchatel,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  very  mercurial  and 
amusing  unnamed  professor. 

A  person  of  prodigious  vivacity,  he  yields 
easily  to  sudden  impulses,  especially  in  cer 
tain  favorite  directions.  Now,  two  of  his  most 
cherished  themes  are  etymology  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Jews;  and,  curiously  enoujh,  no 
sooner  was  my  name  pronounced,  than  he  man 
ifested  his  idiosyncracy  in  both  these  lines  with 
startling  suddenness  and  rapid  ty.  ‘‘  What !” 
he  exclaimed  eagerly,  “  the  same  name  as  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  !  Any  relation  ?”  “  No ; 
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only  the  name  alike.”  ‘'Ah!  well,  an  excel¬ 
lent  name  !  compounded  of  ami  du5;*a^, 

uuxiliator  hominum !  a  noble  name;”  and 
then  the  worthy  professor  plunged  into  a  sea 
of  etymology,  in  which  1  soon  utterly  lost  him 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  he  spoke  !  When 
the  austntni  had  ceased,  he  shook  me  warmly 
by  the  hand,  invited  me  to  sit  down,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  conversation  with  me  with  the  kittd- 
ncss  and  courtesy  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  and 
the  intelligence  of  a  profound  scholar. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  description  of 
the  primitive  little  Independent  Church  at 
Boudry,  its  simple  form  of  worship,  and 
apostolical  pastor.  Here  an  Irish  getitle- 
man  labors  in  the  villages  as  a  missionary. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
reach  Geneva  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
proceedings  of  a  society  closely  analogous, 
in  more  respects  than  one,  to  our  British 
Scientific  Association.  Agassiz,  among 
others,  was  present ;  and  M.  de  la  Rive,  the 
celebrated  chemist,  filled  the  chair.  We 
have  said,  in  more  respects  than  one  analo¬ 
gous  to  our  learned,  ambulatory,  and  gusta¬ 
tory  society, — and  here  is  our  proof : — 

At  the  close  of  the  seance  we  adjourned  to 
a  hotel  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  lake,  where 
the  society  dined  together.  To  the  honor  of 
philosophy,  I  must  say  that  it  appeared  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  thing  but  a  prejudicial  efl’ect  upon 
the  appetites  of  its  cultivators.  One  of  the 
speakers,  after  dinner,  (not,  I  must  add,  how¬ 
ever,  the  man  in  most  repute  for  wisdom 
among  the  rest,)  delivered  an  eulogium  on  the 
study  of  natural  science,  in  which  he  dwelt 
upon  its  advantages  as  “a  gymnastic  for  the 
miiscles.in  the  bodily  exercise  required  for  the 
prosecution  of  it ;  as  a  gymnastic  for  the  hruin^ 
in  the  mutual  exertion  to  which  it  stimulates; 
and,  finally,  as  a  gymnastic  for  ihe  stomachy  in 
proof  of  which  he  confidently  appealed  to  the 
performances  that  day  of  the  assembled  sa- 
vans  of  Switzerland  !” 

After  dinner  we  had  abundance  of  speeches, 
toasts,  and  songs.  The  last  were  generally 
the  composition  of  the  parly  by  whom  they 
were  sung,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  chanted  in 
a  sort  of  recitation,  for  singing  it  could  hardly 
be  called.  I  brought  some  of  these  away  with 
me,  which  the  authors  had  thought  fit  to  print; 
but  I  shall  not  insert  any  of  them  here,  as  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  perusal 
of  them  would  inspire  my  readers  with  any 
very  elevated  conceptions  of  the  festive  poetry 
of  Switzerland. 

Upon  this  great  occasion,  Mrs.  Marcet, 
the  well  known  authoress  of  many  excel¬ 
lent  elementary  or  juvenile  works  on 
science,  and  once  a  resident  in  our  own 
city,  gave  a  fete  whicii  took  place  on  the 
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same  evenincr,  and  at  which  Mr.  Alexander 
had  the  j^ood  fortune  to  he  present.  This 
lady’s  son  is  now  a  professor  in  the  college 
of  Geneva,  in  the  environs  of  which  is  her 
beautiful  chateau  of  Malagny.  We  must  j 
look  in  upon  this  Genevese  reunion  of 
Science  and  Philosophy,  with  the  Beauty 
and  Fashion  of  the  Republican  city, — 
which,  by  the  way,  an  angry  American 
vituperated  as  any  thing  but  free,  because  a 
sight  of  his  passport  was  demanded.  “  Well ! 

I  guess  I’ll  take  a  note  of  that.  Call  this 
a  Republic !  where  they  set  two  fellows 
with  swords,  to  demand  passports  from 
strangers  !”  But  the  Republic  did  all  hon¬ 
or  to  Mrs.  Marcet  and  her  guests. 

A  steamer  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
those  members  of  the  society  who  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  this  entertainment,  by  the  municipality 
of  Geneva;  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  that 
after  all  that  had  passed,  there  was  still  to  be 
more  eating  and  drinking  during  our  sail. 
For  my  own  part,  I  preferred  the  fresh  air  and 
the  exquisite  scenery,  and  therefore  remained 
upon  deck.  A  more  delicious  evening  I  can 
hardly  conceive.  Not  a  cloud  specked  the 
sky,  and  though  the  sun  had  been  powerl'ul 
during  the  day,  a  gentle  breeze  just  curling 
ihei  surface  of  the  lake  sufficed  agreeably  to 

cool  the  atmosphere . The  scene  I 

to  me  was  surpassingly  attractive,  but  I  con¬ 
fess  I  was  a  little  mortified  to  find  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  company  it  appeared  to  excite 
no  notice.  Perhaps  this  was  partly  the  effect 
of  familiarity,  but  I  suspect  that  it  was  the  re¬ 
sult  principally  of  deficiency  of  susceptibility. 
The  French  Swiss  are  very  far  from  being  an 
imaginative  people  ;  and  of  all  classes  of  men, 
perhaps,  the  students  of  natural  science  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  least  given  to  admire 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  Chateau  of  Malagny  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

.  .  At  the  house  we  were  received  by  Mrs. 

Marcet  and  her  son.  I  was  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  the  excellent  lady  whose  in¬ 
genious  and  attractive  “  Conversations”  1  had 
conned  as  my  first  lesson  in  philosophy,  so 
many  years  before,  still  retaining  so  much  of 
almost  youthful  vigor.  F'ar  from  being,  as  1 
had  somehow  unconsciously  depicted  her,  a 
lady  of  severe  and  pedagogic  a.spect,  I  found 
in  her  that  delightful  combination  of  grace 
and  dignity,  vivacity  and  intelligence,  which 
throws  such  an  inexpressible  charm  over  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  the  softer  sex, 
wherever  it  is  possessed.  Amid  the  large  and 
intellectual  company  which  she  had  that  eve 
ning  assembled  around  her,  the  lively-hearted 
and  intelligent  hostess  moved  as  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  whole. 

So  long  as  the  light  continued,  the  chief 
part  ot  the  conjpany  enjoyed  themselves  in 
strolling  through  the  beautilul  grounds  around 


the  house,  which  were  thrown  open  for  this 
purpose.  The  scene  here  presented  a  gay  and 
inspiring  aspect.  Here  was  a  group  of  sage 
savans  gathered  under  an  umbrageous  chest¬ 
nut  tree,  discussing  some  weighty  point 
which  had  been  mooted,  but  not  fully  settled 
at  their  meeting;  or  suggesting  to  each  other 
topics  of  inquiry  and  speculation  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  their  respective  spheres  when  they 
had  separated.  Close  by  was  a  brilliant  circle 
of  ladies  in  elegant  evenings  costumes,  main¬ 
taining  with  some  of  the  younger  and  more 
courtly  philosophers  the  keen  encounter  of  wit 
and  badinage,  and  casting,  ever  and  anon,  cu¬ 
rious  and  quizzical  glances  at  the  staid  and 
somewhat  uncouth  figures  which  occasionally 
moved  heavily  past  them  with  uneasy  and 
half-averted  look,  as  if  men  who  dwelt  amidst 
j  glaciers  and  listened  to  the  roar  of  avalanches 
1  had  entered  on  forbidden  ground,  wheir  they 
presumed  to  tread  the  verge  of  the  enchanted 
circle  where  so  much  beauty  and  gayety 
reigned.  Through  openings  in  the  trees  and 
shrubbery,  parties  might  be  seen  winding 
their  way  in  every  direction,  and  giving  con¬ 
tinual  life  and  variety  to  the  picture  ;  wffiile  be- 
•  yond  lay  the  grand  expanse  of  the  lake,  over 
which  the  setting  sun  was  casting  his  parting 
rays  from  behind  the  Jura.  Nearer  the  house 
an  excellent  band  of  performers  filled  the  air 
w  ith  music  ;  w’hilst  a  busy  throng  of  servants 
was  engaged  indispensingtheplentiful  refresh¬ 
ments  w'hich  the  hospitality  of  our  entertainer 
had  provided — not  certainly  the  least  animated 
part  of  the  scene.  At  nine  o’clock  a  gun,  fired 
I’roin  the  steamer,  summoned  us  to  re-embark. 

Nine  o’clock  !  IIovv  primitive  an  hour  ! 
Our  parties  would  not  have  been  assem¬ 
bled. 

Dr.  Alexander  laments  sadly  over  the 
fallen  state  of  the  city  of  Calvin.  On  the 
Sabbath  morning,  the  pleasant  visions  call¬ 
ed  up  by  old  association,  were  rudely  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  actual.  “  Alas  !”  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “  the  pleasant  feeling  w'as  soon 
damped  by  the  thought  that  I  could  not 
worship  in  the  place  where  Calvin  preach¬ 
ed,  without  the  risk  of  hearing  from  his 
pulpit  the  condemnation  and  denunciation 
of  the  most  sacred  and  cherished  doctrines 
of  Calvin’s  creed  !”  But  sound  doctrine  is 
still  preached  .at  the  Oratoirc  ;  and  so  ear¬ 
ly  as  nine  in  the  morning  Mr.  Alexander 
repaired  to  this  purer  sanctuary. 

M.  Pilet,  the  pastor,  being  from  home,  the 
service  was  conducted  by  a  young  minister, 
whose  performance  I  cannot  say  afforded  me 
much  satisfaction.  From  what  fancy  1  know' 
not.  lie  chose  to  preach  in  hi.s  shirt  sleeves, 
which  he  very  obtrusively  displayed,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  vehement  action  of  his  arms, 
and  w’hich  contrasted  rather  oddly  with  the 
sobriety  of  his  plain  and  sleeveless  gown. 
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His  attitudinizing,  his  gesticulation,  his  elocu¬ 
tion,  were  all  in  excess,  and  bordered  on  cari¬ 
cature.  At  least  one-half  of  his  service  was 
addressed  either  to  the  Deity  in  tl>e  form  ol 
adjuration  or  appeal,  or  to  inanimate  objects, 
which  he  apostrophized  in  a  voice  and  manner 
that  to  me  incessantly  verified  the  remark  as 
to  the  proximity  of  the  ridiculous  to  the  sub¬ 
lime.  1  must,  however,  add,  that  the  tone  of 
the  sermon  was  evangelical ;  and  I  believe  the 
preacher  meant  well,  notwithstanding  his  idle 
and  olfensive  display. 

A  more  novel,  and  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  scene  was  witnessed  in  the  interval  of 
worship,  during  which  Dr.  Ganssen,  the 
Professor  of  'Pheology  in  the  Theological 
school  of  the  Oratoire,  teaclies  a  Bible 
class. 

Here  I  found  the  body  of  the  chapel  nearly 
filled  with  the  boys  and  girls  comprising  the 
class,  while  a  large  number  of  adult  auditors 
were  in  and  under  the  galleries.  It  was  a 
deeply  interesting  service.  The  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  appeared  not  only  quite  at  home 
amongst  his  juvenile  students,  but  very  highly 
to  enjoy  the  exercise  in  which  he  was  employ¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  how  success¬ 
fully  he  managed  to  infuse  his  own  enthusi¬ 
asm  into  the  minds  of  his  class.  Nothing 
could  be  superior  to  his  tact  and  skill  in  con¬ 
ducting  his  instructions  so  as  to  secure  the  at¬ 
tention,  to  excite  the  curiosity,  and  to  meet  the 
intelligence  of  his  auditory.  Now  he  would 
ply  them  with  questions,  then  relate  an  anec¬ 
dote,  in  a  moment  after  describe  to  them  some 
illustrative  scene,  then  diverge  into  practical 
or  doctrinal  inquiries,  and  then  appeal  to  their 
feelings  in  some  touching  and  simple  strains 
of  exhortatioti.  At  no  moment  did  he  allow 
the  interest  to  flag;  and  yet  the  whole  was  of 
so  elevated  and  intellectual  a  cast,  that  it  was 
impossible  even  for  the  most  cultivated  minds 
not  to  feel  benefited  as  well  as  pleased.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  witnessed  any  thing 
which  appeared  to  me  to  approach  so  near  to 
the  perfection  of  the  art  of  teaching  religious 
truth  to  the  young. 

But  the  Cantonal  Church  had  not  been 
satisfied  either  with  Dr.  Gaussen’s  doctrines 
or  mode  of  tuition,  and  he  had  consequent¬ 
ly  been  put  out  of  the  church  ;  we  cannot 
exactly  tell  why,  hearing  but  one  side  of 
the  case.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Alexander 
attended  Dr.  Malan’s  small,  primitive  cha¬ 
pel.  The  prophet  has  sometimes,  if  not 
less  honor,  then  less  popularity  in  his  own 
country.  The  audience  was  small,  and 
mostly  strangers,  who  were  recognized  as 
persons  already  seen  on  the  journey.  Dr. 
Malan’s  sermon  was  generally  good,  but 
there  was  one  drawback.  The  Doctor  has 
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what  Dr.  Alexander  considers  his  Imbby  or 
crotchet,  namely,  “  Ultra  notions  of  our 
Lord’s  personal  substitution  for  the  Elect 
which  he  dragged  in  per  force,  and  proba¬ 
bly  often  does  so,  as  in  expounding  these 
notions  he  is  only  logically  following  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  to  their  legitimate 
consequences.  The  notions,  according  to 
Dr.  Alexander,  are, — 

That  our  Lord  not  only  sulfered  an  equivalent 
for  hi.s  people,  but  that  he  suffered  both  in 
kind  and  in  decree  all  that  they  would  have 
suffered  but  fi;r  him  ;  and,  con.sequently,  among 
the  rest,  the  actual  pains  and  agonies  of  hell. 
This  point,  Dr.  Malan  dwelt  on  in  the  sermon 
I  heard,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  a  favorite  tenet  of 
his. 

The  tourist  made  an  excursion  to  Cha- 
qiouni,  and  enjoyed  the  customary  sights  ; 
watched  for  the  unveiling  of  Mont  Blanc; 
saw  the  sun  rise;  traversed  and  philoso¬ 
phized  ;  and  quoted  poetry  on  the  Glaciers, 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  a  tre¬ 
mendous  thunder  storm  among  the  Alps. 
All  this  may  be  left  to  the  reader’s  imagi¬ 
nation;  yet  the  time  of  the  storm,  sublimi¬ 
ty  notwithstanding,  proved  a  weary  time, 
shut  up  in  that  Alpine  hotel  with  curious 
specimens  of  “  humans,”  gathered  from  all 
nations.  “  1  know  not,”  says  the  wearied 
traveller, — 

I  know  not  how  I  should  have  got  through 
it  but  for  two  things;  the  one  was  watching 
how  my  companions  in  trouble  got  on.  the  oth¬ 
er  was  putting  logetlier  my  notes  upon  the  gla¬ 
ciers.  and  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from 
such  intelligent  travellers  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  table  d’luMe  on  the  evening  of  the 
pri^ceding  day.  It  was  not  a  little  amusing  to 
observe  how  national  character  developed  it¬ 
self  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed.  Among  the  visitors  at  the  Hotel  de 
la  Couronne,  there  were  (Germans,  French, 
FiRglish.  and  one  American.  The  last  was  a 
very  taciturn  gentleman,  and  spent  most  of  the 
day  on  the  roof,  under  cover  of  the  Belvedere, 
with  his  knees  propped  up  to  his  chin,  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  and  a  huge  blue  cloth  cloak 
wrapped  around  him,  the  collar  of  which  stood 
up  to  his  ears.  The  Germans  drew  round  the 
fire  at  an  early  hour,  and  smoked  their  pipes 
with  a  steady  continuity,  wldch  noihing  seemed 
to  interrupt.  The  British  gathered  together  in 
groups  at  the  windows,  looked  at  their  watch¬ 
es,  repeated  a  thousaml  and  one  times  the  tale 
of  their  annoyance  and  vexation,  specidated 
on  the  weather,  suggested  innumerable  plans 
Ibr  getting  away,  ami  declared  that  if  the  thing 
could  be  done  they  vnidd  do  it.  cost  what  it 
might.  The  French  ran  about  from  place  to 
place,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  talked  to  every 
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body  who  could  understand  them,  and  to  many 
who  could  not ;  and  when  all  their  resources 
were  exhausted,  clasped  their  hands  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Oh  I  quel  place  horrible!  point  de 
livres,  point  de  jouriiaux,  point  de  spectacles! 
quelle  vie  miserable  !”  A  lew  of  all  nations 
Ibund  refuge  in  books,  or  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

Among  the  latter  was  a  German  lady  of  rank, 
whose  name  I  did  not  ascertain,  but  who  in¬ 
formed  me  that  she  was  engagetl  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  romance,  and  that  she  meant  to 
introduce  into  it  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night. 

i  eggs  from  the  nest,  fresh  butter  from  the  churn, 
At  Berne  Dr.  Alexander  introduces  his!  bread,  cream,  &c.  &c.,— every  thing  in  the 
readers  to  an  interesting  person,  whose  his-  best  state  lurnished  to  us  a  meal  which  even 
tory  he  afterwards  details,  namely,  M.  Carl 


My  friend,  myself,  and  a  young  gentleman 
from  Scotland,  who  had  travelled  witli  us  from 
Berne  that  morning,  were  the  only  parties  left 
of  the  many  who  had  so  recently  been  bust¬ 
ling,  and  jostling,  and  shouting,  and  filling  the 
air  with  tumult. 

Unburdened  with  much  luggage,  we  had  at 
an  early  period  made  our  escape  into  the  cab¬ 
aret  at  Neuhaus,  where,  selecting  the  coolest 
chamber  we  could  find,  we  ordered  breakfast. 
This  was  speedily  supplied  to  us,  and  in  a  style 
of  plenty  and  comfort  which  we  had  hardly 
anticipated.  Fresh  fish  from  the  lake,  fresh 


von  Rodt,  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church 
of  the  city.  This  gentleman  has  in  bis 
possession  portraits  (said  to  be  original)  of 
Lutber  and  bis  wife,  painted  by  Cranach  ; 
the  fiirmer,  one  is  glad  to  learn,  showing 
more  intellect  and  dignity,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  less  animalism  and  coarseness  than  the 
common  pictures  of  the  great  Reformer. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Alexander’s  de- 


'  satiety  might  have  relished,  and  which  a  sound 
appetite  made  perfectly  luxurious.  I  must  not 


omit  to  add,  that  the  young  woman  who  wait¬ 
ed  upon  us,  arrayed  in  the  picturesque  cos¬ 
tume  of  her  Canton,  if  she  did  not  realize  all 
that  one  had  heard  of  the  extraordinary  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  maidens  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Thun,  certainly  greatly  surpassed,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  any  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  I  had  yet 
seen. 

Whilst  we  were  enjoying  our  repast,  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man  came  into  the  room,  clad  in  .a 


scriptive  style,  or  genius  for  scenic  painting  ;  tshort  coat  of  home-spun  “  hodden-gray,”  and 
with  a  pen  and  written  characters,  we  select  |  offered  his  services  to  us  as  a  guide  to  the 
this  brief  passage,  though  we  could  find  !  Dberland.  There  was  something  exceedingly 


pleasing  about  his  appearance,  and  as  his  tes¬ 
timonials  were  goo»l,  we  immediately  engaged 
him.  He  turned  out  a  most  excellent  guide  ; 
indeed,  without  exception,  the  best  guide  I  ever 
had. 


many  more  elaborate  and  highly  finished. 

Next  morning  we  left  Berne  at  an  early  hour 
by  diligence  for  Thun,  where  we  arrived  in 
time  for  t  ie  steamer  which  leaves  that  place 
for  Neuhaus,at  the  other  end  of  the  lake.  The 

day  was  spene  and  sunny,  so  that  wesaw  the  j  ,,1^  j  qualities, 

scenery  of  the  lake  under  the  most  favorable  ,  •  *  i  r  .i  i 

auspices;  tl.e  only  drawback  to  our  enjoyment  i  of ‘''e  f'»scon,  liougli 

being  the  intense  heat  by  which  we  ivere  Protestant,  a  stout  hater  of  the  Jesuits, 
scorched,  and  which  made  a  verv  furnace  ofjatid  prepared  to  fight  for  his  religion  if 
the  steamer.  The  scenery  on  the  lake  of  Thun  needful,  did  not  by  many  degrees  come  up 
is  of  the  highest  order,  and  very  diversified. !  to  Dr.  Alexander’s  standard  in  spiritual 
Old  baronial-looking  castles,  with  their  de-  j  matters.  He  was  indeed  neither  charge- 
pendent  villages-cra-gy  rocks,  fissured  and  |  Infidelity,  Romanism,  nor  So- 

time-worn, — verdant  slopes,  stretching  away  i  ...  . 

into  huge  mountuin  ranges, -deep-mouiheS  i the  prevailing  errors  of  Switzer- 
valleys,  down  which  rivers  pour  their  waters,  i  '^*^7  liable  we  fear  to  the  imputa- 

and  at  the  entrance  of  which  some  grim  moun-  j  tion  of  indijjcrcntism.  He  was,  as  Charles 
tain  stands  as  if  to  guard  the  passage, — and  in  :  Lamb  says,  not  a  Dissenter,  but  an  Assent- 


the  distance  the  snow-clad  Alps,  with  which 
the  traveller  makes  separate  acquaintance,  as 
the  course  of  his  passage  brings  one  affer  an¬ 
other — the  Eigber,  the  Monch,  the  Jungfrau, 
and  the  Finster  Aarhorn — into  view;  such  are 
the  general  features  of  the  scenery  on  this 
beautiful  lake. 

We  arrived  at  Neuhaus  a  little  after  ten 
o’clock  ;  and  here  all  was  bustle  and  noise.  . 

The  steamer  lay  at  anchor  as  if  asleep  on 
the  bosom  of*  the  water,  and  witli  not  so  much 
as  another  puff  left  in  her.  A  few  peasants 
lounged  on  the  quay  smoking  their  pipes,  and 
watching  a  boatful  of  girls  who  were  oaring  , 


er,  which,  however.  Lamb  liked  much  bet¬ 
ter  ;  disposed  to  forbear  with  every  body, 
his  own  Catholic  wife  included,  and  to  as¬ 
sent  to  every  thing.  No  doubt  be  had  last 
year  fought  at  the  “Revolution”  of  Lu¬ 
cerne,  on  the  rising  of  the  patriots  against 
the  Jesuits.  Even  now,  as  he  shouldered 
the  traveller’s  knapsack,  he  exclaimed,  “  A 
has  les  Jesuites  I  Honneur  aux  patriotes 
Lucernois  !  Vengeance  !  vengeance  !”  But 

O  c> 

Michele,  if  zealous,  was  prudent,  and  be¬ 
fore  taking  the  field,  would  have  the  crop 


themselves  across  the  lake,  looking,  in  the  j  secured,  a  Swiss  revolution  being  a  healthy 
snow'-whitc  chemisettes,  like  a  bevy  of  swans,  j  and  invigorating,  but  a  winter  pastime. 


I 
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Thus  Dr.  Alexander  laments  over  the  con¬ 
dition  of  this  honest  fellow  : 

Poor  Michele  !  with  all  his  good-hciartedness 
and  all  his  hatred  ol’ the  Jesuits,  we  soon  found 
that,  in  rejard  to  any  correct  conceptions  ol 
spiritual  religion,  he  was  completely  in  tlie 
dark,  lie  was  a  Protestant,  and,  in  profession 
at  least,  a  believer  in  revelation  ;  but  his  real 
position  was  one  of  utter  infidelity  or  indifl’er- 
entism.  His  wife,  he  told  us,  was  a  Catholic ; 
hut  he  assured  us  they  got  on  very  well  to¬ 
gether,  for  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  he  was 
no  bigot;  “  Indeed,”  said  he,  *‘1  often  go  to 
chapel  with  her  ;  not  that  I  care  lor  it,  but  it 
pleases  her.” 

“  Well,  and  does  she  ever  goto  church  with 
you  ?” 

“  Oh,  no,  Monsieur:  she  is  very  good,  but 
she  would  not  do  that.” 

“  Then  it  appears  that  she  is  much  more 
attached  to  her  religion  than  you  are  to 
yours.” 

“  Ah,  sans  doute,  Monsieur ;  the  poor  wo¬ 
man  is  a  (Itvote,  but  as  for  me,  I  thank  God  I 
am  more  Iree.” 

My  friend  here  took  him  up,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  sin¬ 
cerity  and  earnestness  in  religion  ;  but  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  make  little  impression  on  the  light 
heart  of  Michele. 

“  Look’ee,  Monsieur,”  exclaimed  the  latter, 
after  some  abortive  attempts  to  reason  the 
matter  with  my  friend,  “I  am  a  Protestant, 
my  wife  is  a  Catholic.  It’s  all  one;  the  great 
God  does  not  trouble  himself  with  our  little 
ditt'erences,  (le  grand’  Dieu  ne  s’embarrasse 
pas  de  nos  peiites  differences.)” 

Alas  !  does  not  much  of  what  passes  for  lib¬ 
eralism  in  religion,  even  in  our  own  country, 
amount  to  really  nothing  more  than  just  such 
a  miserable  and  irrational  inditference  to  all 
religious  distinctions,  as  was  exhibited  by  this 
ignorant  Swiss  peasant?” 

And  after  this  Dr.  Alexander  expatiates 
upon  the  scenery  of  the  Jungfrau  and  her 
brother  Alps,  and  aptly  quotes  Shelley. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  at  this  stage 
that  the  tourist  sets  in  earnest  to  the 
proper  business  of  bis  book,  the  account  of 
the  Swiss  churches.  He  broaches  some 
singular  Monfcsquieuish  notions  about  the 
influence  of  climate  and  other  physical  cau¬ 
ses  in  forming  the  religious  character  of  a 
people;  or,  to  make  the  thing  plain,  he 
illustrates  the  differences  that  from  external 
causes  must  exist  between  the  religion  of 
a  Sutherlandshire  Highlander,  who  is  a 
Celt,  and  that  of  a  reading,  lecture-hearing, 
talking,  speculating  Glasgow  weaver,  a 
Saxon.  There  may  be  some  truth,  but 
there  is  more  fancy  in  the  theory  which 
would  make  the  devout  but  ignorant  and 
£uperstitious  mountaineer,  a  more  truly  re- 
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ligious  man  than  the  better-instructed 
citizen. 

The  “  Religious  phenomena  of  Switzer¬ 
land,”  as  Dr.  Alexander  phrases  it,  may, 
he  says,  be  classed  under  three  heads,  Ro¬ 
manism,  Infidelity,  and  Protestantism. 
There  are  nearly  a  million  of  Catholics, 
and  of  the  various  shades  of  Protestants  no 
one  can  speak  positively  either  as  to  num¬ 
bers  or  dogmas ;  but  there  is  this  grand 
distinction  between  the  Catholics  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  that  in  the  mountains  “  they 
believe  and  tremble,”  and  in  the  plains 
“  they  believe  and  chicane.”  In  brief,  the 
mountaineers  are  honester  men,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  should  say,  with  deference,  better 
Christians.  The  Protestants  are  represent¬ 
ed  as  being  better  instructed  and  more  full 
of  intelligence  and  enterprise  than  the 
Catholics,  who  have,  however,  one  superi¬ 
ority,  thus  described  : — after  it  has  been 
stated,  that  nearly  all  the  science,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  commerce  of  Switzerland  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  while  the 
Catholics  content  themselves  with  agricul¬ 
ture,  warlike  exercises,  and  rustic  sports. 

In  one  very  important  respect,  however,  the 
Catholics  of  Switzerland  have  the  advantage 
over  the  Protestants;  they  are  both  better  in¬ 
structed  in  the  principles  of  their  religion,  and 
have  a  sincerer  faith  in  and  reverence  for  that 
religion,  than  can  be  affirmed  of  the  Protestants 
in  regard  to  theirs.  Exceptions  there  are, 
doubtless,  on  both  sides;  but  the  general  fact 
I  is,  1  believe,  as  I  have  stated  it.  Wbil-st  mul¬ 
titudes  of  the  Protestant.s  are  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  Christian  truth,  whilst  by 
many  of  them  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  are  repudiated,  and  whilst  a  spirit  of  indif- 
lerence  as  to  diversities  of  religious  opinion 
widely  prevails  amongst  them,  the  Catholics 
are,  for  the  most  part,  sincerely  attached  to 
their  faith,  well  acquainted  with  its  principles 
and  practices,  proud  of  avowing  their  devotion 
to  it,  and  apt  to  carry  their  preference  for  it 
the  dangerous  length  ol’  denouncing  not  only 
the  sentiments,  but  even  the  persons  of  all  who 
reject  it.  If  this  betrays  them  into  intolerance, 
it  is,  neverthele.s8,  surely  a  more  wholesome 
state  of  things  than  ihul  tendency  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  which  too  much  marks  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  Switzerland  at  present. 

Superior  purity  in  morals,  or  “  good 
conduct  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,” 
is  also  allowed  to  the  Swiss  Catholics;  an 
immense  admission,  but,  as  Catholics, 
yielded  to  them  only.  We  would  fain  hope 
that  the  accounts  which  Dr.  Alexander  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  spot  may  have  led  to  uncon¬ 
scious  e.xaggeration  in  his  picture  of  the 
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prevailing  Intidelity  of  Switzerland,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  coarse,  conceited  folly  of  those 
who  are  called  Socialists. 

Infidelity,  it  is  said,  “  exists  in  Switzer¬ 
land  under  two  forms,  the  one  borrowed 
from  the  more  polished  skepticism  of  the 
French  wits  and  savans,  the  other  partaking 
of  the  absurdities  and  grossnesses  of  Social¬ 
ism.”  But  we  must  quote. 

The  former  is  found  predominatinji  in  the 
French  Cantons,  the  latter  in  the  German  ; 
and  in  some,  such  as  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
both  forms  prevail.  The  lengths  to  which  the 
unhappy  individuals  who  liave  embraced  these 
pernicious  doctrines  go  in  asserting  them,  is 
painful  and  horrible.  The  hideous  exclama¬ 
tion  of  Voltaire  concerning  the  Saviour, 

“  FiCrasez  I’infame,”  has  found  its  echo  among 
the  infatuated  mobs  of  the  land  of  Calvin  and 
Farel.  Amidst  the  grandest  scenes  of  crea¬ 
tion,  where,  on  every'  hand,  the  finger  of  God 
has  inscribed  the  ntemorials  of  his  majesty,  the 
fool  has  been  heard  proclaiming,  “No  God,” 
and  the  air  has  been  burdened  with  the  frantic 
cry,  “Down  with  the  good  God.” 

Short  of  professed  infidelity,  but  tending 
strongly  in  the  same  direction,  and  doubtless 
preparing  the  way  for  its  adoption,  is  the  Neo- 
logianisrn  which,  born  in  Gerhiany,  has  been 
extensively  introduced  among  the  clergy  and 
more  educated  classes  of  Switzerland.  In 
Zurich,  in  Basle,  in  Berne,  and  partly  also  in 
Neufchatel,  this  pernicious  system  has  pre¬ 
vailed.  Tlie  appointment  of  such  men  as  l)e 
Wette  and  Strauss  to  professorial  chairs  in  the 
faculty  of  theology,  after  even  Germany  had 
cast  them  out,  shows  how  little  regard  the 
authorities  in  Basle  and  Zurich,  by  whom 
they  were  appointed,  had  for  evangelical 
truth,  or  even  lor  the  permanency  of  Christi¬ 
anity  under  any  shape  as  a  religion  of  divine 
revelation. 

The  riots  of  the  populace  of  Zurich,  Dr.  I 
Alexander  fears,  origitiated  rather  in  politi-  j 
cal  partisanship  than  in  any  deep-rooted  re¬ 
gard  for  Christianity.  The  opposition  to 
Strauss,  therefore,  goes  for  little.  The 
Genevese  Church  is  described  as  being  too 
truly  in  the  deplorable  condition  that  pre¬ 
vious  evangelical  reporters  have  represented 
it,  if  not  worse.  'Bhe  doctrines  of  Calvin 
were  first  undermined  by  a  heterodox  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology,  Turretin,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century,  who  was  “  an 
Arminian  of  the  Grotian  school  and  his 
successor,  Jean  Jac(|ues  Vernet,  went  be¬ 
yond  him,  and  taught  Arian  doctrines. 

Since  his  time,  the  progress  of  doctrinal 
opinion  among  the  clergy  of  Geneva,  has  been 
gradually  downwards,  in  the  direction  of  So- 
cinianife'iu  and  Deism.  It  is  true,  that  the  Gcn- 
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evese  pastors  have  never  openly  admitted  that 
this  is  the  fact ;  but  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  charge  is  too  copious  and  too  direct  to  al¬ 
low  room  even  for  charity'  to  suggest  a  tioubt. 

Let  us  compare  their  l^ilurgical  and  Sym¬ 
bolical  books  now  in  use,  with  those  miopted 
at  the  Reformation:— We  shall  find  the  an¬ 
cient  Conl’ession  set  aside,  the  ancient  Cate¬ 
chism  purged  of  all  doctrines  peculiarly  ev'an- 
gehcal,  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible 
altered,  and  the  Liturgy  modified  so  sis  to  suit 
the  worship  of  a  Socitiianized  assembly. 

Let  us  look  at  the  regulations  which  the 
Company  of  Pastors  have  from  time  to  lime 
adopted  for  themselves,  and  those  who  would 
enter  their  body: — We  shall  find  them  calcu¬ 
lated  to  repress  zeal  for  Calvinistic  and  evan¬ 
gelical  truth,  and  to  open  the  door  lor  the  free 
proclamation  of  Rationalist  or  Unitarian  here¬ 
sies. 

Farther,  they  promote  those  suspected, 
or  known  to  entertain  Socinian  senti¬ 
ments,  and  (discountenance  the  Evangel¬ 
icals.  Something  like  reaction  is  now 
visible  ;  yet  Mr.  Alexander  has  to  say, — 

The  Church  which  dates  its  origin  from  the 
labors  of  Farel,  and  Calvin,  and  Beza.  still  re¬ 
tains  its  bad  pre-eminence  of  being  the  only 
N'ational  Church  in  Christendom  in  which  the 
denial  of  the  doctrines  of  its  founders  is  the  al¬ 
most  necessary  condition  of  promotion  and  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  Church  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  was 
even  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  Ge¬ 
neva;  but  about  twenty  years  since  there 
was  a  general  revival  throughout  the  Can¬ 
ton,  and  recently  a  disruption  or  secession 
from  the  Cantonal  Church,  in  consequence 
of  the  interference  of  the  State  with  what 
I  were  considered  the  especial  rights  of  the 
I  Church.  The  seceding  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  show,  according  to 
Dr.  Alexander,  a  much  belter  case  than  is 
made  out  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
A  season  of  spiritual  revival  and  prosperity 
had,  as  we  have  said,  been  experienced, 
though,  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the 
people, 

The  lov'C  of  gayety',  indilfcTence  to  spirit¬ 
ual  things,  and  the  poison  of  infidelity’,  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  exert  a  preponderating  iuHuence. 
Such  was  the  state  ofihings  up  to  18:i9,  when 
the  Established  Chnn-h  of  Vaud  was  called  to 
pass  through  an  ordeal  of  which  she  has  not 
yet  exhausted  all  the  conse<|uences.  In  that 
year  a  new  arrangement  was  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  State,  in  pursuance 
ol  a  plan  suggested  by  certain  commissioners, 
who,  in  1831,  had  been  appidnted  to  consider 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  atlhirs  in  the 
Canton.  This  arrangement  was  based  upon 
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the  principle,  that  the  Church,  as  by  law  es¬ 
tablished,  is  purely  an  instrument  of  the  State, 
and  must  consequently,  in  every  thing,  be  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  State.  Proceeding  upon 
this  principle,  the  Slate  assumed  the  right  not 
only  to  control  all  the  actions  of  the  Church, 
but  also  to  prescribe  its  doctrines,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  supersede  its  ritual. 

The  struggle  lasted  for  some  years. 
Many  of  the  laity  seceded  ;  but  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  only  took  place  in  1S45. 
We  shall  take  one  passage  from  the  account 
of  this  secession,  as  it  bears  closely  upon 
the  late  events  in  Scotland  : 

The  fourth  party  in  the  Vaudoise  Church 
was  composed  of  individuals  who,  whilst  re¬ 
nouncing  the  Voluntary  principle,  nevertheless 
maintained,  that  the  Church  is  not  altogether 
the  mere  instrument  of  the  State;  that  she  has 
and  must  continue  to  have,  certain  immunities 
and  certain  pow’ers  with  which  the  Slate  may 
not  lawfully  interfere ;  and  that  when  these 
immunities  are  invaded,  or  these  powders  res¬ 
trained,  it  becomes  her  to  renounce  wdiatever 
advantages  her  union  with  the  State  may  have 
conferred  on  her,  and,  at  all  hazards,  to  pur¬ 
sue  that  freedom  without  which  she  cannot  ex¬ 
ist.  In  assuming  this  ground,  these  clergymen 
avowed  principles  w'hich  are  not  peculiar  to 
them,  but  which  lie  in  the  original  constitution 
of  their  Church,  and  which  belong  as  well  to 
nearly  all  the  other  churches  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Circumstances  have  tended  to  foster  in 
this  country  the  impression,  that  the  sentiments 
of  these  individuals  are  coincident  with  those 
avowed  by  the  parties  who  recently  seceded 
from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and 
it  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  earlier  se¬ 
cession  has  had  a  material  ettect  in  prompting 
the  latter.  This  I  conceive  to  be  founded  on 
mistake;  and  the  mistake  is  one  which  re¬ 
quires  to  be  rectified,  if  a  just  view  of  the  actual 
position  of  the  seceding  pastors  in  the  Canton 
de  Vaud  is  to  be  obtained.  Of  the  party  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking,  the  sentiments  in 
church  matters  appear  tome  almost  identical 
with  those  avowed  by  the  Established  Church 
of  this  country,  with  this  exception,  that  they 
concede  a  larger  amount  ofpower  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  matters  to  ihe  civil  magistrate  than  1  think 
has  ever  been  conceded  by  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  They  regard  the  magistrate  as  incom¬ 
petent  to  interfere  in  matters  of  doctrine  and 
w'orship;  but  every  thing  besides  they’^  seem 
freely  to  yield  into  his  hands.  If  he  allow  the 
Church  her  creed  and  her  rites,  they  would  ask 
no  more ;  all  matters  of  order,  arrangement, 
and  organization,  they  w’ould  leave  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  The  authority  of  Christas  Head  of  the 
Church,  they  regard  as  in  no  degree  involved 
in  such  matters;  and  therefore  the  best  ar¬ 
rangement  they  can  make  with  the  civil  pow¬ 
er,  they  feel  themselves  at  perfect  liberty  to 
adopt.  ]\ay,  sofardo  they  carry  these  view’s. 
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that  some  of  them  have  not  hesitated  to  com 
demn  publicly  the  principle,  that  the  honor  of 
Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  is  at  all  in¬ 
volved  in  any  question  pertaining  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  difference  between  the  Dissenters 
from  the  National  Church  of  Vaud,  and  the 
Free  Church  Dissenters,  is  farther  elucida¬ 
ted  by  an  extract  from  a  publication  issued 
by  M.  Baup  of  Vevay,  and  read  at  a  gener¬ 
al  conference  of  pastors.  It  is  entitled, 
“A  View  of  the  Condition  of  the  National 
Church  of  the.  Canton  of  Vaud  in  1845;” 
and  shows  that,  on  the  Continent,  the  real 
merits  of  the  Free  Church  question,  as  one 
of  mere  “  ecclesiastical  organization,”  of 
mint  and  cummin,  begins  to  be  understood. 
The  publication  is  moreover  important, 
since  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  authorized 
declaration  of  the  opinions  of  the  dissenting 
clergymen  of  the  Canton.  It  states, — 

‘‘  When  we  maintain  that  the  church  ought 
to  recognize  no  head  but  Jesut,  we  believe  that 
this  has  respect  only  to  doctrines  and  the  moral 
precepts  flowing  from  them  ;  not  at  all  to  this 
or  that  question  of  ecclesiastical  organization, 
on  which,  in  the  absence  of  positive  orders, 
each  church  is  at  liberty  to  take  the  side  w’hich 
best  suits  its  ow’n  necessities. 

“Accordingly,  whilst  w’e  render  justice  to 
the  devotedness  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  we  may  be  permitted  to  utter  a  doubt  as 
to  the  principle  which  guided  its  formation. 
For  what  has  she  contended?  Not  directly 
for  a  question  of  doctrine,  but  singly  for  the 
right  of  flocks  to  interfere  in  the  choice  of  their 
pastors.  Now-^,  this  is  not.  at  least  as  a  gener¬ 
al  thesis,  to  contend  for  the  rights  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  course  to  be 
followed  in  the  election  of  pastors  is  not  im¬ 
peratively  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament; 
and  on  the  other,  it  is  well  enough  knowm  that 
a  flock,  no  less  than  a  patron,  may  select  lor 
its  spiritual  guide  a  heretic,  one  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  definition  of  St.  John,  is  an  Anti¬ 
christ.  We  grant,  that  in  the  particular  cases 
with  which  they  were  occupied,  our  brethren 
in  Scotland  really  contended  lor  the  saving 
truth ;  but  the  principle  which  they  have  main¬ 
tained  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  against  error. 
Let  them  not,  then,  exaggerate  the  tendency’ 
of  their  noble  conduct;  it  is  less  for  the  s\i- 
premacy  of  Christ,  than  for  that  of  their  flocks, 
that  they  have  so  valiantly  struggled.”  P.  16. 

When  the  dissenters  of  the  Vaud  have 
got  a  little  more  light,  they  may  further 
(iiscern,  that  it  is  less  for  tlie  rights  of  their 
flocks,  to  which  extent  popular  sympathy 
went  with  them,  than  for  the  supremacy  of 
their  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  Assemblies 
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— of  their  Order,  in  short — that  the  clergy 
of  the  F'ree  Church  so  valiantly  strngcried. 

Among  the  various  sects  in  Switzerland, 
Dr.  Alexander  naturally  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Independent  Church.  Its  or¬ 
ganization  and  disci{)linc  appear  simple, 
reasonable,  and  scriptural  ;  and  if  not 
showing  many  signs  of  outward  prosperity, 
the  Independent  C«mgregaiions  appear  to 
be  prospering  in  spirit  and  usefulness.  Yet 
divisions  have  arisen  even  among  these  lit¬ 
tle  scattered  flocks ;  and  in  alluding  to 
these  Dr.  Alexander  is  led  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  judicious  remarks  : — 

It  seldom  happens  that  any  portion  of  a 
community  breaks  away  from  old  and  esta¬ 
blished  forms  of  worship  or  belief,  without  this 
being  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  number 
of  ditferent  sects.  The  increased  disposition 
to  exercise  the  right  of  individual  judgment; 
the  imj)ortance  which  comes  to  be  attached  to 
every  difference  of  judgment,  even  the  most 
minute  ;  and  too  often  the  idle  love  of  change 
or  the  foolish  vanity  of  differing  from  others, 
continually  operate  at  such  times  in  the  way 
of  multiplying  the  parties  into  which  religious 
inquirers  divide  themselves.  That  this  is  tin 
evil,  It  would  be  wrong  to  deny;  but  it  is  an 
evil  which,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
thiniTB,  we  must  be  content  to  bear  as  part  of 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  that  great  good 

of  which  it  is  the  attendant . 

The  first  form  in  which  diversify  of  senti-  j 
ment  invaded  these  communities,  was  a  species  | 
of  mysticism.  Some  persons  arose  who  pre¬ 
tended  that  Christians  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
an  inward  light  distinct  from  that  of  natural 
reason  and  the  written  word,  and  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  direct  inspiration  from  heaven; 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  they  laid  claim. 
Others  again,  without  going  so  far  as  this, 
placed  undue  stress  upon  the  internal  life  of 
the  Christian,  and  treated  as  unnecessary  or 
superstitious  all  outward  profession  and  the 
use  of  means.  To  these  enthusiastic,  notions, 
the  piety  of  Southern  France  and  Switzerland 
seems  prone,  both  among  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants.  They  are  jrenerally.  however,  rather 
the  peculiarities  of  individuals  than  the  tenets 
of  sects,  and  appear  and  disappear  without 
making  any  permanent  impression  upon  the 
general  reliiiious  community.  8o  it  has  been 
among  the  Swiss  dissenting  churches  ;  a  few 
individuals  here  and  there  have  adopted  these 
views,  and  have  given  some  trouble  to  the 
churches  with  which  they  were  connected ;  but 
beyond  this,  their  influence  has  not  reache<l. 

The  same  may  he  said  of  Ijardouisw^  a 
form  of  error  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  «le 
scribe,  and  which  takes  its  name  from  its 
founder,  the  minister  Lardon.  It  seems  to  he 
a  species  of  Irvingism,  in  so  far  as  its  leaders 
lay  claim  to  the  apostleship.  and  maintnin  that 
each  individual  church  should  present  a  ty])i 
or  jiatiern  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  with 
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all  the  officers  appointed  by  him.  Hence  they 
have  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  Ac.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  list  furnished  by  St  Paul  in 
Eph.  iv.  1 1,  and  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  This  sect  arose 
in  1830.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct,  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  offices  being  such,  that  to  fill  them 
up  required  always  more  men  than  the  flock 
could  furnish.  To  such  an  extent  did  thissect 
carry  their  principle  of  reproducing  apostolic 
usages,  that  they  w’ould  a.ssemble  for  worship 
only  in  an  upper  room  ;  some  of  them  rel  used 
to  shave  their  beards ;  and  some  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  so  un-apostolic  a  practice 
as  sending  letters  by  the  post,  but  always  trans¬ 
mitted  them  by  the  hands  of  messengers  !  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  for  consistency’s  sake,  the 
letters  themselves  were  written  in  Greek.  One 
wonders  also  how  such  strict  adherents  to 
primitive  usages  could  bring  their  minus  to 
wear  hats,  and  coats,  and  shoes. 

In  1832,  Irvingism^  in  its  genuine  form,  was 
introduced  among  the  Swiss  Christians  by 
Messrs.  Drnmmond  and  Carey^,  from  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  system  found  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  adherents,  especially  from  among  the 
Oratoire  parly  at  Geneva.  Upon  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  (^lurches  it  made  but  little  impres¬ 
sion. 

About  the  year  1837.  a  vigorous  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  Wesleyan  Methodism 
into  Switzerland,  which  had  the  effect  of  con¬ 
siderably  disturbing  some  of  the  dissenting 
churches  there.  The  Independent  Church  at 
Lausanne  was  nearly  entirely  ruined  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  discussions  exciteil  by  the  adop¬ 
tion,  by  the  then  pastor,  of  the  Wesleyan  doc¬ 
trine  of  perfection,  and  by  the  lengths  to  which 
he  and  his  adherents  carried  their  views.  At 
present,  the  Wesleyan  party  is  almost  extinct 
in  Switzerland.  They  have,  1  believe,  only^ 
one  congregation,  and  that  not  a  large  one;  it 
is  at  Lausanne,  and  is  under  the  pastorate  of 
Mr.  Cook,  a  gentleman  from  this  country^ 

Since  1839,  by  mucli  the  most  formidable 
enemy  with  which  the  Independent  Churches 
of  Switzerland  have  h;nl  to  contend,  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  shape  of  Plymnythiaui  or  IJar- 
hytsm.  Mr.  Darby,  well  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  known  by  the 
name  of  Plymouth  bretliren,  vi.sited  Switzer¬ 
land  in  1838.  llis  first  residence  was  at  Ge¬ 
neva.  where  he  industriously  propagated  his 
peculiar  views,  and  not  without  encourage¬ 
ment.  llavinir  succeeded  in  I'orming  a  party 
there,  he,  in  March.  1810,  passed  over  to  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  and  settled  at  Lausanne. 
.\t  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this  town,  he  found 
the  Independent  Church  rent  in  pieces  by  the 
Wesleyan  controversy;  he  set  himself  imme¬ 
diately  to  oppose  the  W'eslcyan  I'arly,  which 
he  (lid  with  great  success  ;  and  having  routed 
them,  he  bent  all  his  etlorts  upon  the  propaga- 
lioti  of  his  own  view.s  regarding  tin*  inti  ntion 
of  prophecy,  and  the  proper  order  of  the 
church. 

We  cannot  tell  at  lengtli  how  Mr.  Darby, 
1  in  his  turn,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Alexan- 
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der,  “  routed”  by  an  Independent  minister 
named  Rocliai.  How  the  Catholics  must 
exult  in  these  things — exult  without  cause. 

One  important  object  of  Dr.  Alexander’s 
tour  was  to  trace  the  personal  history  and 
opinions  of  Jean  Baptiste  .Morelli,  whom 
Sir  William  Hamilton*  has  described  as  “  the  I 
father  of  jVon-i/itrusion,  and,  in  general, 
of  fndepmdrnt  principles;  and  whom  Dr. 
Alexander  recoiznizes  as  the  first  great  ad- 
vocate  of  Congregational  views  of  Church 
polity ;  and  a  man,  consequently,  whose 
history  must  be  most  interesting  to  those 
who  have  adopted  similar  views.  Morelli 
was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  wrote,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the 
Discipline  and  Polity  of  the  Christian 
Church.  His  principles  were  truly  Inde¬ 
pendent.  He  was  a  genuine  advocate  for 
the  rights  of  the  Christian  People.  One 
can  understand  what  the  man  would  be  at, 
of  whom  Beza,  reckoning  his  doctrines  er¬ 
roneous,  and  such  as  would  unsettle  the  or¬ 
der  established  in  the  reformed  churches, 
thus  writes : 

Among  other  things  submitted  to  a  synod’ 
there  wms  heard  the  summary  of  a  book  on 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  composed  by  a  Paris¬ 
ian  named  Morelli,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  it  is  pretended  that  ecclesiastical  elec¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  conducted  by  all  the  people 
assembled  together,  each  giving  his  voice,  in 
place  of  (as  is  the  case  where  churches  and 
consistories  are  already  arranged,)  the  elec¬ 
tion  being  conducted  apart,  after  an  examina¬ 
tion  as  to  doctrine  and  manners,  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders,  or  else  at  the  colloquies ;  which 
election,  after  being  notified  to  the  people,  the 
latter  are  free  either  to  confirm  it,  or  to  dehate 
it  before  the  Consistory,  or,  if  it  need  be,  to 
carry  it  still  further,  viz.  to  the  provincial  or 
National  Synod,  so  as  to  avoid  intrigue  and 
all  confusion.” 

Need  we  tell  that  Morelli’s  book  was 
condemned  by  the  Synod,  and  the  author 
finally  excommunicated  ? 

After  the  passing  of  this  sentence,  Morelli 
went  to  Geneva.  Here,  finding  himself  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Christian  fellowship,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  censure  pronounced  upon  him 
by  the  Synod  of  Orleans,  he  complained  to 
the  Genevese  clergy,  that  he  had  been  unjusi- 
ly  and  harshly  dealt  with  by  the  French 
church,  and  prayed  them,  notwithstanding  the 
sentence  under  which  he  had  been  laid,  to  ad¬ 
mit  him  to  the  privileges  of  the  church.  They, 
“  to  prevent  the  scandals”  to  which  such  an 

*  In  a  pamphlet  addresseil  to  the  Non-intrusion 
party,  entitled,  “  De  not  Schismatics,  be  not  Martyrs 
by  Mistake.” 


assertion  might  give  rise,  granted  him  a  con¬ 
ference,  at  which  they  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  retract  the  sentiments  to  which  he  had 
given  utterance.  In  this  they  failed,  for  Mo¬ 
relli  held  to  his  opinions  as  scriptural,  hut  at 
the  .s:an»e  time  pleaded  that,  even  supposing 
them  erroneous,  the  error  was  not  such  as  to 
require  that  he  should  be  cut  otf  from  Chris¬ 
tian  communion.  Unable  to  turn  him  from 
his  course,  the  ministers  handed  him  over  to 
the  Consistory,  under  the  charge  of  having  af¬ 
firmed,  that  it  is  a  pernicious  thing,  and 
contrary  to  the  exanijde  of  the  apostles,  that 
the  nunisters  should  have  a  council  apart  from 
the  people;”  but  Morelli,  instead  of  appearing 
at  the  summons  of  the  Consistory,  retired  from 
Geneva,  probably  to  Lyons. 

This  is  a  highly  edifying  narrative.  The 
system  of  persecution  was  continued,  un¬ 
til,— 

Not  satisfied  with  inflicting  upon  their  erring 
brother  the  highest  ecclesiastical  punishment, 
i  Calvin  and  his  associates  deemed  it  necessary, 

'  also,  to  invoke  against  him  the  vengeance  of 
I  the  civil  power.  A  report  of  their  proceedings 
I  in  his  case  was  accordingly  drawm  up,  and  laid 
I  before  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  with  a  peti¬ 
tion  that  they  would  deal  with  him  ‘‘as  reason 
required.” 

Morelli,  aware  of  the  temper  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  now  to  do,  and  having  the 
late,  doubtless,  of  Servetus,  Alciatus,  Tell, 
and  others,  before  his  eyes,  did  not  deem  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  abide  the  summons  of  these  stern 
guardians  of  orthodo.xy.  Betaking  himself  to 
Lyons,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Syndics  of 
Geneva,  in  which  he  defended  his  own  con¬ 
duct,  and  complained  of  the  harshness  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  Consistory. 
This  he  transmitted  through  his  wife,  who 
appears  to  have  remained  behind  in  Geneva. 

Unable  to  deal  with  Morelli  in  person,  the 
rulers  of  Geneva  resolved  that  they  would 
nevertheless  proceed  against  him  as  far  as  they 
could,  and,  at  any  rale,  do  jusiice  upon  his 
book.  For  this  purpose  they  convened  on  the 
2t)lh  September,  1563,  and  proceeded  to  their 
sell-appointed  duty  religiously :  ‘Miaving,”  as 
they  are  careful  to  record,  “  God  and  the  holy 
scriptures  before  their  eyes,  and  having  in¬ 
voked  his  holy  name  for  the  performing  of 
right  judgment,  saying :  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.”  After 
due  deliberation,  they  unanimously  resolved, 
that  Morelli  should  be  regarded  as  guilty  of 
contumacy,  and  proceedeil  against  with  the 
utmost  rigor.  He  was  accordingly  outlawed, 
— a  sentence  which  subjected  him  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  death  if  again  found  within  tlic 
Canton  oi'  Geneva.  His  book  was  also  de¬ 
nounced  as  heretical  and  dangerous.  All 
booksellers  were  forbidden  to  retain  it  in  their 
shops  ;  all  good  citizens  were  enjoined  not  to 
buy  it,  nor  to  keep  it;  and  those  wlio  happened 
to  possess  a  copy  were  requested  to  deliver  it 
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up  to  the  magistrates,  that  it  might  be  (ie- ' 
siroyed.  This  silly  edict  fully  accounts  for  , 
the  exceeding  scarcity  of  the  work  at  the  j 
present  day.  j 

The  persecution  did  not  cease  here  ;  but  | 
time  and  the  strength  of  truth  made  it ; 
needful  to  temporize, — for  Morelli  would  1 
not  give  up  his  “  errors.”  Of  the  close  of  I 
his  life  there  is  no  trace.  Dr.  Alexander  j 
throws  out  a  conjecture  that  he  may  have  | 
jierished  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  Independency  for  the  time  seems  to 
have  either  died  with  him,  or  to  have  been  ! 
let  quietly  die  out.  Such  was  the  severity  j 
shown  to  the  “  father  of  JVon~intriision” 
the  first  advocate  of  the  rights  of  “  the ' 
Christian  People.”  If  the  people  of  Ge¬ 
neva  have  erected  no  monument  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  memory  of  the  excommunicators  ^ 
and  persecutors  of  Morelli  and  Serveius, ! 
neither  modern  Independents  nor  worse ! 
heretics  need  be  very  deeply  grieved.  Ifi 
magistrates  will  no  longer  “  deal  as  reason 
requires,”  with  men  denounced  by  very 
orthodox  and  zealous  ministers,  the  cause 
of  regret  to  private  Christians  is  still  less. 
But  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  Dr. 
Alexander’s  book,  as  we  wished  to  give 
those  of  our  readers  not  likely  early  to  fall 
in  with  it,  a  taste  of  its  quality.  It  is 
directly  an  exceedingly  agreeable  and  in¬ 
structive  work,  and  indirectly  one  much 
more  instructive. 

Dr.  Alexander  reached  his  residence  in 
Edinburgh  in  thirty-seven  hours  after 
leaving  Ostend,  and  spent  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  Dover,  and  two  hours  in  London. 
“  Such  are  the  achievements  of  steam  !” 


American  Nicknames. — I  will  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  tlie  meaning  of  words  he  often 
sees  in  the  perusal  of  American  newspapers  and 
novels  which  1  have  gathered.  New-York  is  the 
Empire  State,  and  with  the  following  comprises 
Yankee  land, which  word  Yankee  is  most  properly 
a  corruption  of  Yengeese,  the  old  Indian  word  for 
English;  so  that,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  John 
Bull  is,  after  all,  a  Yankee: 


Massnchuscits . The  Bay  State,  Steady  Habits. 

Kliods  Island  .....  Plantation  State. 

V’ermont  .  . . B.anner  State,  or  Green  Moun¬ 

tain  Boys. 

New  Hampshire  ....  The  Granite  Sta'e. 

Connecticut . Freestone  State. 

Alaine . Lumber  State. 


These  are  the  Yankees  par  excellence^  and  it  is 
not  polite  or  even  civil  for  a  traveller  to  consider 
or  mention  any  of  the  other  States  as  laboring  un¬ 
der  the  idea  that  they  ever  could,  by  any  possibi¬ 
lity,  be  considered  as  Yankees;  for  in  the  south 
the  word  Yankee  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  tin 
peddler,  a  sharp,  Sam  Slick. 


Penni>\ Ivania  is  ....  The  Keystone  State. 

New  Jer-sey . The  Jersey  (pronounced  ,Tar~ 

MiijJ  Blues. 

Delaware . Little  Delaware. 

Maryland . Monumental. 

Virginia . 'J'he  Old  Dominion,  and  some¬ 

times  the  Cavaliers. 

North  Carolina . Rip  Van  Winkle. 

South  Carolina  ....  The  Palmetto  State. 

Georgia . Pine  State. 

Ohio . The  Buckeyes. 

Kentucky . The  Corncrackers. 

Alabama . Alabama. 

Tennessee . The  Lion’s  Den. 

Missouri . The  Pukes. 

Illitiois . The  Suckers. 

Indiana . The  Hoosiers. 

Michigan . The  Wolverines. 

Arkansas . The  Toothpickeri. 

Louisiana . The  Creole  State. 

Mississippi . The  Border  Beagles. 


I  do  not  know  what  elegant  names  have  been 
given  to  the  Floridas,  the  Iowa,  or  any  of  the 
other  territories  ;  but  no  doubt  they  are  equally 
significant.  Texas,  1  suppose,  will  be  called  An¬ 
nexation  State.  This  information,  although  it 
appears  frivolous,  is  very  useful  ;  as  without  it 
much  of  the  perpetual  war  of  politics  in  the  States 
cannot  be  understood. — Lieut.  Bonnycastle's  nctc 
xcurk  on  Canada. 

Nature  not  an  Utilitarian. — If  Nature  gave 
a  preference  to  the  useful  over  the  ornamental, 
she  would  have  produced  a  drab-colored,  quaker- 
like,piosaic  world,  instead  of  the  brilliant,  joyous, 
and  poetical  globe,  which  it  is  our  good  fortune  to 
inhabit.  Flowers,  bright  hues,  sweet  odors,  music, 
all  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  earth  and 
heaven,  are  the  poetry  of  nature ;  useless,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  rigid  economists, 
but  not  in  the  sight  of  enlightened  moralists,  who 
hold  that  nothing  can  be  more  truly  useful  in  the 
loftiest  sense  of  the  word,  because  we  may  pre¬ 
sume  that  nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  to  a 
benevolent  Creator,  than  the  diffusion  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  among  human  creatures.  Had  Nature 
thought  that  the  nutritious  plants  were  of  the  most 
consequence,  would  she  have  left  them  undeco¬ 
rated,  when  she  has  lavished  so  many  charms 
upon  the  rose?  We  recommend  the  following 
passage,  from  a  French  writer,  to  the  attention  of 
our  strict  utilitarians.  ‘  Prescrire  les  arts  agrea- 
bles,  et  ne  vouloir  que  ceux  qtii  sont  absolument 
utiles,  e’est  blamer  la  Nature  qui  produit  Ics  fleurs, 
les  roses,  les  jasmins,  comme  elle  produit  des 
fruits.’  There  are  more  uses  in  the  apparently 
useless  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  ;  and 
perhaps  fewer  real  uses  in  the  seemingly  useful. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Tait. — Mr.  Tait,  the  em¬ 
inent  publisher  of  Edinburgh,  the  Magazine  bear¬ 
ing  whose  name  has  made  it  more  generally' 
known  as  connected  with  able  literature,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  preparatory  farewell  (for  next  year)  to  the 
public.  Mr  Tait’s  connexion  with  business  is 
coeval  with  our  Literary  Cazette,  about  thirty  years; 
and  we  are  glad  that  lie  can,  after  that  period, 
s»  ek  the  otium  of  honorable  and  successful  exer¬ 
tion  Rooksellers  icill  beat  authors:  and  we 
question  if  the  most  gifted  writer  in  his  Magazine 
(which  will  now  come  into  the  market)  could  en¬ 
able  himsflf  to  retire  on  a  moderate  provision 
after  a  century  of  toil.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
envy  those  who  have  prospered,  and  deserved  to 
prosper,  in  any  path  of  literary  enterprise ;  and 
cordially  wish*  our  contemporary  many  years  of 
health  and  enjoyment. — Lit.  Gazette. 


From  Toil’*  Magazine. 

TO  TIIK  DOVE. 

BY  THE  LATE  J.  F.  SMITH. 

Hail,  emblem  of  the  dearest  tie 
Tliat  liiiman  hearts  can  bind, 

Love’s  all-devoted  cmistancy 
When  kindred  souls  are  joined  ! 

Than  thee,  no  purer  image  fills 
A  niche  in  nature’s  siirinc, 

Type  of  ecstatic  transport’s  thrills, 

And  feeling’s  glow  divine. 

o  o 

Tlie  eag’e  and  the  vulture  share 
Dominion  of  the  sky  ; 

1  mark  tti’  imperial  lords  of  air 
With  regal  pomp  sweep  by  : 

But,  ah  !  tlieir  flight,  far  sunward  spread, 
No  soft  emotion  brings  ; 

Foreboding  sounds  of  wo  pervade 
The  rushing  of  their  wings. 

But  thou,  what  melting  sweetness  glows 
In  thy  long,  mellow  note, 

Heard  where  the  random  wild  flower  blows 
In  forest  glooms  remote. 

O,  more  than  language  can  express. 

Of  love  and  truth  is  there  ; — 

The  depth  of  woman’s  tenderness — 

The  purity  of  prayer! 

More  mellowing  pathos  stamps  that  strain 
Than  music’s  selfafl'ords, 

To  bid  the  bosom  thrill  again 
From  its  profoundest  <  hords 
And  such  its  power  to  give  release 
From  passion’s  earthly  spell, 

That,  li>tening,  I  could  bid,  in  peace. 

The  Tcalins  of  time  farewell. 


Bird  of  the  consecrated  plume. 

Whom  Earth’s  Creator  chose, 

(Whilst  yet  above  its  watery  tomb 
One  lonely  mountain  rose,) 

To  waft  the  pi  dg«:  of  peace  to  men. 

The  olive’.s  welcome  hough: 

I  hail  thee  ineicy’-  herald  then, 

Her  sacred  symbol  now. 

From  F'raser’s  .Magazine. 

HERO  AND  LEANDER. 

I. 

Daughter  of  Sestos,  languidly  reclining, 

Chiding  the  wild  waves  heating  ’neath  thy  case¬ 
ment. 

Trim  well  thy  taper,  let  it  be  a  beacon 
Unto  him  coming. 

II. 

What  though  the  sea-birds  shriek  along  the  ocean  j 
What  though  the  waiers  heave  as  though  in  tra¬ 
vail  : 

Strong-nerved  Leander  buffets  with  their  fury, 
Seeking  thy  chamber. 

HI. 

Set  forth  the  banquet, crown  the  cup  with  flowers 
Crown  it  with  n'ses  mingled  with  the  myrtle  ; 
Cypress  nor  yew-leaf shadow  o’er  the  goblet 
Sacred  to  Venus. 

IV. 

Heavy  and  ragged  sail  the  clou-’s  above  him. 
Heavy  and  crested  swell  the  waves  beneath  him. 
Scarcely  a  moonbeam  lights  the  polished  shoulder 
Of  the  strong  swimmer. 

V. 


Spontaneous  worship  hallows  deep 
The  -"Cene  where  le  ne  intrudes. 

When  earth  and  heaven,  communing,  keep 
The  Sabbath  of  the  wood.s  . 

While  sunset  sanctities  the  calm, 

D-vout,  of  earth,  and  skies  ; 

And  low,  like  prayer  from  lie  ds  of  balm. 
The  breath  of  evenirig  sighs. 

Yet, spotle-s  dove,  religion  lends 
I\ly  theme  a  glory  too  — 

A  charm,  li  tnnoniously  that  blends 
With  nature’s  sinqile  due. 

O  marvellous  w.n  the  sign  of  love 
Through  thee  to  mortals  given. 

When  stooped  iliy  brooding  wings  abo\ e 
The  Majesty  of  heaven  ! 


Listen  !  a  shriek  comes,  cleaving  through  the 
darkness — 

Is  it  the  sea-sprite  screaming  to  its  fellows  ? 

Or  the  shrill  cry  of  one  who  calls  for  succor 
To  the  deaf  billows 

VI. 

Listen  !  the  sound  comes  'mid  way  from  the 
vortex  ! — 

Hark  !  now  ’tis  lost,  and  now  again  it  rises — 
Now  a  long  silence,  broken  by  the  plashing 
Of  the  vexed  waters. 

VII. 

Shut  to  thy  casement ;  feed  the  lamp  no  longer  ; 
Scatter  the  roses,  let  them  die  and  wither: 

No  more  Leander  comes  to  seek  thy  bower  , 
Ocean  hath  claimed  him 

H.  M. 
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From  the  Litersrj  Gazette.  I 

WHAT  SHALL  KE  THE  END  OF  THESE  | 
THINGS? 

When  anotlier  life  is  added 
To  ihe  hravinp  turbid  mass  ; 

When  another  breath  of  being 
Stains  creation’s  tarnished  glass  ; 

When  the  first  cry,  weak  and  piteous, 

Heralds  long-enduring  pain, 

And  a  soul  from  non-cxistcnee 
Springs,  that  ne’er  can  die  again  ; 

When  the  mother’s  passionate  welcome 
Sorrow-like  bursts  forth  in  tears. 

And  the  site’s  self-grutulation 
Prophecies  of  future  years — 

It  is  well  we  cannot  sec 
What  the  end  shall  be. 

When  across  the  infant-features 
Trembles  th»^  faint  dawn  of  mind ; 

When  the  heart  looks  from  the  windows 
t  )f  the  eyes  that  were  so  blind  ; 

When  the  incoherent  murmurs 
Syllable  each  swaddled  thought. 

To  the  fond  ear  of  afiection 

With  a  boundless  promise  fraught. 
Kindling  great  hopes  for  to-morrow 
From  that  dull  uncertain  ray. 

As  by  glimmering  of  the  twilight 
Is  foreshown  the  perfect  day — 

It  is  well  vve  can  not  see 
What  the  end  shall  be. 

When  the  boy  upon  the  threshold 
Of  his  all-comprising  home. 

Parts  aside  the  arm  maternal 
That  enlocks  him  ere  he  roam  ; 

When  the  canvass  of  his  vessel 
Flutters  to  the  favoring  gales. 

Years  of  solitary  exile 

Hid  behind  its  sunny  sails; 

When  his  pulses  boat  with  ardor. 

And  his  sinews  stretch  for  toil  ; 

And  a  hundred  bold  emprises 
Lure  him  to  that  eastern  soil — 

It  is  well  we  cannot  see 
^Vhat  the  end  shall  be. 

When  the  youth  beside  the  maiden 
Looks  into  her  credulous  eyes; 

When  the  heart  upon  tlie  surface 
Shines  loo  happy  to  be  wise  ; 

He  by  speeches  less  than  gestures 
Hinteih  what  her  hopes  expound. 

Laying  out  the  waste  hereafter 
Like  enchanted  garden-ground : 

He  may  palter — so  do  many. 

She  may  sufl'er — so  must  all ; 

Both  may  yet,  world  disappointed, 

This  lost  hour  of  love  recall — 

It  is  well  vve  cannot  see 
What  the  end  shall  be. 

When  the  altar  of  religion 

Greets  the  expectant  bridal  pair  ; 

NV  hen  the  vow  that  lasts  till  dying 
Vibrates  on  the  sacred  air; 

When  man’s  lavish  protestations 
Doubt  of  after-change  defy, 

Comforting  the  frailer  spirit. 

Bound  Ills  servitor  for  aye; 


When  beneath  love’s  silver  moonbeams 
Many  rocks  in  shadow  sleep 
Undiscovered  till  possession 

Shows  the  dangers  of  the  deep — 

It  is  well  we  cannot  see 
What  the  end  shall  be. 

Whatsoever  is  beginning, 

That  is  wrought  by  human  skill. 
Every  daring  emanation 

Of  the  mind’s  ambitious  will ; 

Every  first  impulse  of  passion, 

Gush  of  love,  or  twinge  of  liate  ; 
Every  launch  upon  the  waters. 

Wide  horizoned  by  our  fate  ; 

Every  venture  in  the  chances 

Of  life's  sad,  oft  desperate,  game. 
Whatsoever  be  our  motive. 

Whatsoever  be  our  aim — 

It  is  well  we  cannot  see 
What  the  end  shall  be. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OK  AUGUSTE 
BARRIER. 

O  Corsican  !  thou  of  the  stern  contour. 

Thy  France,  how  fair  was  she, 

When  the  broad,  ardent  sun  of  Messidor 
At  length  beheld  her  free  ! 

Like  a  young  mare,  unbroke  to  servitude. 

Bridle  she  scorn’d  and  rein  ; 

Still  on  her  hot  flanks  smoked  the  recent  blood 
Of  kings  on  scalfolds  slain. 

Proudly  her  free  hoof  struck  the  ancient  soil ; 
Harsh  word  or  brutal  deed 

She  knew  not ;  never  hand  of  outrage  vile 
Had  pass’d  on  that  wild  steed. 

Never  had  her  deep  flanks  the  saddle  borne, 

Or  harness  of  ihe  foe  ; 

All  virgin  she  ;  her  heavy  mane  unshorn 
Wanton’d  in  vagrant  flow. 

The  eye  of  fire  set  in  her  slender  head 
Shot  foith  a  tameless  ray  ; 

Rear’d  up  erect,  the  whole  world  she  dismay’d 
With  tier  shrill  savage  neigh. 

Napoleon  came ;  he  marked  her  noble  strain. 
Her  blood,  her  mettle  bold  ; 

Grasping  the  thick  locks  of  her  gipsy  inane, 

The  Centaur  fix’d  his  hold. 

Booted  he  mounted  ;  since  he  knew  full  well 
She  loved  the  voice  of  war. 

Clarion,  and  beating  drum,  and  trumpet’s  swell. 
And  cannon’s  roar. 

He  gave  the  wide  world  for  her  hunting  ground: 
His  sport  was  war  and  spoil ; 

Nor  rest,  nor  night,  nor  sleep  his  charger  found. 
Ever  unceasing  toil. 

O’er  flesh,  like  clay,  gallop’d  the  goaded  horse, — 
Breast-deep  in  blood  and  tears, 

i.'flie  trampled  gem  rations  in  her  course 
For  fifteen  hideous  years. 


From  Tail’s  Magazine. 
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For  fifteen  years  of  carnage,  wo,  and  wrath, 
O’er  prostrate  lands  she  rode  ; 

And  still  she  wore  not  out  the  endless  path 
Her  hoof  of  iron  trode. 

Weary  at  last  of  ever  onward  hasting, 

Finding  no  resting-place  ; 

Weary  of  grinding  earth,  of  wildly  wasting 
Like  dust  the  human  race  ; 

With  limbs  unnerved,  staggering  at  every  pace, 
Weak  as  if  death  were  near, 

She  pray’d  the  Corsican  a  moment’s  grace, 
Tyrant  !  he  would  not  hear. 

Closer  he  press’d  her  with  his  vigorous  thigh, 
F'urious  her  teeth  he  broke. 

Hard  drew  the  bit,  stifled  the  piercing  cry 
That  quicken’d  torture  woke. 

She  staggered  on  :  but  one  dread  battle-day 
Prone  on  the  field  she  fell  *, 

Unhorsed,  unhelm’d,  her  demon-rider  lay, 
Crush’d  on  a  heap  of  shell. 


THE  WORLD  A  SEPULCHRE. 

There  is  the  lone  church-yard 
In  some  sequester’d  glen. 

Where  cottars  sleep  beneath  the  sward. 
Remote  from  hauuts  of  men  ; 

There  is  the  stone-paved  burial  place. 

The  city’s  crowded  bed 

Of  graves,  where  rest  full  many  a  race ; 

“  A  city  of  the  dead  !” 

There  are  the  wildernesses  vast. 

Where  sand  or  snowy  wreath 

Have  o’er  the  weary  pilgrim  cast 
The  still  repose  of  death. 

There  are  the  bowels  of  that  land 
That  opened  at  God’s  word. 

Ingulfing  Kurah  and  his  band 
When  they  defied  the  Lord. 

There  are  the  hateful  fields  of  death. 

Strewn  with  remains  of  War, 

Where  millions  yielded  up  their  breath. 
Crush’d  by  her  “  Iron  Car.” 

There  is  the  fathomless  blue  sea. 

With  all  its  hidden  things. 

That  o’er  a  goodly  company 
Its  mocking  requiem  sings. 

Death  strew’s  its  victims  every  where 
O'er  mountain,  vale,  and  wave  ; 

The  world’s  a  splendid  sepulchre, 

A  vast  revolving  grave  !  G.  G.  &  J.  B. 


THE  FIRST  GREY  HAIR. 

BY  ‘THE  OLD  MAJOR.’ 

As  frost  upon  the  hills 
In  autumn’s  yellow  day. 
Memento  of  the  coming 
Of  winter  and  decay  ; 


As  a  leaf  in  summer  falling 
On  the  green  parterre, 

Is  that  monitor  to  man, — 

His  first  grey  liair  ! 

Grey  hairs  are  meant  for  wisdom 
And  sober  reverence  ; 

Reject  not,  man,  the  teaching 
Of  their  silent  eloquence. 

From  the  garden  of  thy  thoughts 
Pluck  out  the  choking  tare. 

And  take  prudence  by  the  hand 
With  thy  first  grey  hair. 

Pause,  lady,  at  the  mirror. 

Nor  slightingly  disdain 
The  little  sign  that  telleth 
Of  beauty  on  the  wane. 

Oh  !  hold  not  face  and  form 
And  vanities  too  dear. 

And  thou  w'ilt  not  dread  the  sight 
Of  thy  first  grey  hair. 

Thy  child  will  best  become 
Thy  gems  and  costly  gear: 

Yea,  men  will  praise  thy  wisdom. 

And  think  thee  still  more  fair. 

Old  time  shall  be  forgotten. 

And  cheated  year  by  year. 

If  shame  is  but  a  stranger 
To  thy  first  grey  hair  ! 

From  the  Athensum. 

A  LOVE-DREAM. 

BY  CHARLES  SWAIW. 

By  the  village  hawthorn  seated 
VV’^aits  a  village  maiden  fair; 

In  her  ear  are  sounds  repeated 
She  hath  heard  elsewhere. 

Why  hath  happiness  such  fleetness. 
Wings  that  never  rest? 

When  did  memory’s  words  of  sweetness 
Dwell  in  sweeter  breast? 

Lonely  lies  the  field  before  her 
In  the  twilight  hour, 

Yet  the  face  of  her  adorer 
Smiles  from  leaf  and  flower. 

Inward  is  her  loving  vision, 

Inwasd  lists  she  to  her  heart ; 

In  a  world  of  thought  Elysian, 

Where  time  has  no  part. 

Lost  in  dreams  of  tender  feeling. 

She  forgets  her  cottage  birth  ; 

Lost  in  all  love’s  fond  revealing. 

She  is  far  from  earth. 

Truly  but  she  dreameth  greatly. 

Nobly  doth  the  maiden  fare  ; 

She  is  in  a  mansion  stately 
Wedded  lady  to  the  heir  ! 

Wake  her  not — too  soon  love  waketh — 
Soon  is  lost  its  world  of  dreams  ; 

Like  a  golden  bubble,  breaketh 
All  that  most  enduring  seems  ! 
Brighter  heaven  her  soul  is  seeing 
In  her  trance  than  aught  above  ; 

Lost  the  whole  of  sense  and  being 
In  the  fullness  of  iier  love  ! 
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What  cak  be  done  for  Mexico. — It  is  high  j 
lime  that  we  in  England  should  lake  into  serious  I 
consideration  the  question,  What  can  be  done  to  | 
save  the  miserable  and  impotent  Republic  of , 
Mexico  from  extinction  as  nn  independent  na-  j 
tion  ?  Apait  from  all  the  problematical  evil  con¬ 
sequences  of  its  absorption  into  the  United  States  j 
— and  they  are  momentous  — the  fate  of  Mexico! 
has  an  immediate  practical  importance  for  ail  j 
classes  of  men  in  this  country,  being  inseparably  i 
identified  with  that  of  a  v;ist  amount  of  British  i 
capital.  Expunge  Mexico  from  the  list  of  na- 1 
tions,  and  w  ith  the  same  blow  you  put  out  the  j 
fires  on  thousands  of  English  hearths.  Already 
we  have  suffered  enough  by  the  waste  and  decay  ! 
of  the  wealth  we  have  invested  in  that  country  ;  I 
the  annihilation  of  what  remains  would  scatter 
bankruptcy  among  our  merchants,  paralyze  our  ' 
industry,  disorder  all  the  functions  of  our  national 
life,  and  spread  starvation  among  our  working 
classes.  And  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
events  are  lending  in  a  rapid  and  accumulating 
flood,  that  must  inevitably  bear  down  all  such 
flimsy  barriers  as  Santa  Anna’s  countrymen  can 
set  up  against  it. 

That  the  United  States  are  bent  on  seizing  the 
whole  Mexican  territory  is  a  fact  they  scarcely 
condescend  to  disguise.  The  manner  in  wliich 
they  intend  to  effect  their  purpose  is  also  appa¬ 
rent  ;  it  is  the  same  as  that  by  w  hich  they  have 
already  secured  Texas  ;  the  same  piratical  system 
as  that  by  which  they  had  begun  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  Louisiana,  before  they  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  acquiring  it  in  the  more  legitimate  way  of 
purchase.  The  present  petty  warfare  they  are 
waging  on  the  frontier  is  but  an  episode  in  the 
great  plot.  General  Taylor’s' force  is  but  the 
precursor  of  the  real  army  of  invasion — the  squat¬ 
ter  and  backwoodsman,  men  in  whom  it  is  a  he¬ 
reditary  and  invincible  instinct  always  to  de|)art 
from  before  the  approach  of  civilization,  to  avoid 
every  spot  where  law  has  become  established, 
and  never  to  feel  themselves  thoroughly  at  home 
except  on  debatable  ground.  By  men  like  these, 
coming  by  twos  and  threes,  then  by  scores  and 


hundreds,  and  finally  in  multitudes,  like  carrioa 
birds  to  the  quarry,  the  Northern  provinces  of  the 
Republic  will  be  overrun  ;  and  thence  the  procesa 
will  be  continued  until  the  whole  territory  is 
filled  and  mastered  by  these  unprincipled  and 
desperately  energetic  immigrants.  Already  many 
of  the  provinces  have  shown  a  willing  alacrity  to 
meet  tlie  destiny  they  foresee  ;  not  from  any  af¬ 
fection  they  bear  to  their  encroaching  neighbors, 
but  because  they  are  weary  of  anarchy,  hopeless 
of  relief  from  their  own  wretched  nominal  Gov¬ 
ernments,  and  eager  to  accede  to  the  blessings  of 
law  and  order  from  any  Power  strong  enough  to 
secure  them. 

Mexico  must  be  tranquillized,  and  her  strength 
consolidated  by  good  and  stable  government,  or 
she  is  lo.st.  This  has  long  been  felt  by  her  allies ; 
and  they  have  even  suggested  and  indirectly 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  means  that  seemed  to 
them  most  likely  to  bring  about  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  The  proposed  panacea  was  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Republic  into  a  Monarchy,  the  sceptre 
of  which  should  be  swayed  by  some  European 
Royal  cadet.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  ab¬ 
stract  merits  of  this  plan,  since  it  is  a  mere  fig¬ 
ment  of  political  speculation,  at  present  beyond 
the  scope  of  any  practical  discussion. 

There  is  but  one  sure  way  to  save  Mexico,  and 
that  is,  to  transfer  fresh,  healthy  blood  into  her 
languid  veins;  to  colonize  a  portion  of  her  mag¬ 
nificent  territory  with  a  people  worthy  to  occupy 
and  able  to  defend  it  If  Mexico  were  to  mingle 
a  portion  of  the  .Anglo-Saxon  element  with  their 
population,  she  migbit  venture  to  cope  with  the 
moiety  of  that  indomitable  race  that  now  threat¬ 
ens  her  existence.  In  our  paper,  last  week,  on 
the  project  of  cutting  a  ship-canal  through  the 
great  American  Isthmus,  we  pointed  out  the 
admirable  opportunity  now’  offered  for  peopling 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  realizir.g  the 
incalculable  natural  advantages  of  one  of  the  most 
eligible  commercial  sites  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
'fhat  majestic  region,  teeming  with  boundless 
wealth,  washed  by  two  oceans,  traversed  through 
half  its  breadth  by  a  navigable  river,  which  offers 
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at  its  mouth  the  finest  harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  may  now  be  secured  by  Englisliiiieu  Will 
they  refuse  to  accept  a  regi  n  which  was  selected 
by  the  sagacious  mind  of  the  great  conqueror 
Cortes  to  constitute  liis  own  private  domain  ?  If 
so,  the  French  will  be  deligliled  to  grasp  the 
prize  we  disdain. — Sprctatur. 

A  Dead  Man  Dini.n'g — The  following  ludic- j 
rous  story  is  told  in  the  L'lncet : — While  residing  j 
at  Rome,  1  paid  a  visit  to  the  lunatic  asylum 
there,  and  among  the  more  remarkable  patients, 
one  was  pointed  out  to  me  who  had  been  saved  j 
with  much  ditiiculty  from  inflicting  death  upon  | 
himself  by  voluntary  starvation  in  bed,  under  an  ■ 
impression  that  he  was  defunct,  declaring  that! 
dead  people  never  eat  It  was  soon  obvious  to  i 
all  that  the  issue  must  be  fatal,  when  the  humane 
doctor  bethought  himself  of  the  following  strata¬ 
gem.  Ilulf-a-dozen  of  the  attendants,  dressed  in  i 
white  shrouds,  and  their  faces  and  hands  covered  ' 
with  chalk,  were  marched  in  single  file,  with 
dead  silence,  into  a  room  adjoining  that  of  the  | 
patient,  where  he  observed  them,  through  the  i 
door  purposely  left  open,  sit  down  to  a  hearty  j 
meal.  ‘  llallo  !’  said  he  that  was  deceased  pres-  j 
cnlly  to  an  attendant,  ‘  who  bo  they.’’  ‘Dead] 
men,’  was  the  reply.  ‘  What  !’  rejoined  the  j 
corpse,  ‘  do  dead  man  eat ‘  'I’o  be  sure  they  ' 
do,  as  you  see,’  answered  the  attendant.  ‘  If 
that’s  the  case,’  exclaimed  the  defunct,  ‘  I’ll  join 

them,  for  I'm  famished  and  thus  instantly  was 
the  spell  broken. 

Lady  Londonderry’s  Presentation  to  the 
Sultan  — 1  was  so  amused  by  the  explanation 
givi  n  to  me  the  other  day  of  a  noble  English 
lady’s  reception  by  the  i^uliao,  which  was  pom¬ 
pously  announced  to  the  world  as  a  most  im¬ 
portant  event — a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Turk¬ 
ish  civilization — that  1  cannot  resist  giving  the 
.same  peep  at  the  dessous  dcs  cartes  which  was  | 
afforded  to  me.  My  informant  was  residing  in  : 
Constantinople  at  the  time  when  the  atfair  look  | 
place,  and  derived  his  information  from  unqiics-  i 
tionable  authority,  no  less  than  that  ofsomeofthc  ! 
officials  by  whose  management  it  was  efftcied. 
The  lady  in  question  was  ambitious  of  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  young  Sultan,  and  her  lord  was  no 
less  ambitious  of  gratifying  her  wislms.  Anappli- 
cation  was  made  by  them  to  the  Pasha,  then  at  ilm 
head  of  atfairs  at  ^taniboul,  to  give  edect  to  their 
wishes  As  he  had  been,  at  some  former  period. 
Ambassador  at  our  Court,  his  residence  in  London 
had  enabled  »•inl  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
power  exercised  in  the  English  world  of  fashion, 
by  the  two  individuals  in  question,  and  of  the 
impolicy  of  ofieniliiig  persons  who  might  one  day 
have  it  in  their  [lower  to  n-tal  ate  upon  him  in 
their  country,  should  the  Sultan’s  pleasure  ever 
send  himttiere  again  as  his  representative,  lint, 

then,  he  knew,  too,  that  to  propose  such  a  thing 
to  his  J*overeign  as  the  [ireseiitalion  of  a  lady 
to  him,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  seriously.  What 
did  the  cunning  statcsni.in  do  in  this  dilemma  .’ 
Desirous  of  propitiating  one  party  without  olliMid- 
ing  the  otiier,  he  arhqiled  a  mezzattrinine  which 
a[»peared  to  him  most  happil\  to  reconcile  the 
two  difficulties.  He  presenti  d  himself  to  the 
S^ultan,  and  told  him  that  there  was  an  English 
woman,  then  in  Constaiitinople,  who  had  some 
very  line  jewels  to  sell,  which  she  was  anxious  to 
submit  to  his  Highness’s  inspection.  The  shadow 
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of  God  upon  earth  signified  his  willingness  to  see 
them,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
Palace  for  that  purpose.  'Phis  was  not  exactly 
what  the  adroit  iiiini.'ter  aimed  at,  but  it  was  a 
near  approach  lo  it;  he  ventured  to  suggest  that, 
as  they  were  all  female  ornaments,  it  would  be 
better  that  the  Christian  woman  should  [Hit  them 
on  her  person,  and  bring  them  to  the  Palace  her¬ 
self;  which  would  enabh  his  11  ighness  to  judge 
of  the  effect  they  produced,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  ought  t  •  be  worn.  The  iSuitan  as¬ 
sented,  and  gave  orders  that  the  woman  should 
be  brought  to  the  Palace,  and  stationed  in  one  of 
the  unte-ciiainbers,  and  that,  when  a[i[irised  of  her 
being  there,  he  would  pass  through  it,  in  order 
to  take  a  view  of  her  hrilliunt  inerciiandise.  His 
directions  were  puiictnnlly  obeyed  ;  and  thi.s  is 
the  history  of  the  noble  lady’s  interview  with 
Abdul  Medjid.  And  the  reason  of  her  having 
been  smu:>gled,  as  it  were,  intn  the  impei  ial  abode, 
and  left  shivering  alone  in  ciiilly  rooms  and  cor¬ 
ridors,  and  finally  being  so  coldly  accosted  and 
unccremoniou^ly  inspected  by  the  young  Multan 
in  the  passage  through  the  room  in  wliich  she 
stood,  IS  most  intelligibly  accounted  for  hy  the 
fact,  that  he  actually  believed  her  to  be  a  diamond 
merchiut!  and  altbougb  she  was  im|)ressed  with 
the  conviction  that  ilie  interview  was  conceded 
to  her  rank  and  station,  it  was  only  owing  to  that 
mistaken  supposition  above  stated,  that  the  [iroud 
English  lady  obtained  admission  into  his  pre¬ 
sence. —  Mrs.  liumer. 

Lord  Stow  ell. — Lord  Stowril  was  a  great 
eater.  As  Lord  Eldon  had,  for  his  favorite  dish, 
liver  and  bacon,  so  his  brother  had  a  favorite  quite 
as  homely,  with  which  his  intimate  friends,  when 
lie  dined  with  them,  would  treat  liiin.  It  was  a 
rich  pie,  compounded  of  beefsteaks  and  layers  of 
oysters.  V'el  the  feats  which  Lord  Mlowell  per- 
f-rmed  with  the  knife  and  fork,  were  eclipsed  hy 
those  which  he  would  uAerwards  dis[ilay  with  the 
bottle.  And  two  bottles  ol  port  formed  with 
him  no  uncoininon  potation.  Uy  wine,  however, 
he  was  never,  in  advanced  life  at  any  Trite,  seen 
to  be  aflected.  His  mode  of  living  suited  and 
improved  his  constitution  ;  and  his  strength  long 
increased  with  his  years. 

The  countenance  of  Lord  Stowell  was  intelli¬ 
gent  and  benign  ;  but  his  [lersonal  a[ipcarance  was 
iiiiicii  inferior  to  that  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  disadvantages  of  a  slovenly  toilet,  and 
time- w  orn  clothes. 

With  the  peculiarities  of  the  undistinguished 
herd  of  men,  the  public  can  have  no  concern  and 
little  curiosity  ;  but  in  the  case  of  such  u  man  as 
Lord  Mtowell,  who  has  rendered  the  Admiralty 
and  Ecclesiastical  ileiich  so  distinguished  for  ele¬ 
gance  and  depth  of  learning,  and  lias  stanqied  an 
image  of  his  own  mind  on  the  international  juris- 
[imdence  of  the  world,  the  public,  in  return  for 
the  immortality  conferred  liy  it.o  ap[)roh:ition,  has 
a  claim  to  he  made  acquainted  w  ith  characteristic 
(letiiils  of  lialiils  iind  ue|)orlmeiit  It  has  a  rii>ht 
to  learn  that  the  hand,  which  couhl  pen  the  neatest 
of  [leriods,  was  itselt  ol'i«  n  dirty  and  niiwaslied  ; 
tliat  the  month,  which  could  utter  elu<[iience 
so  graceful,  or  such  [das  ful  wit,  fed  voraciously, 
and  selected  the  most  greasy  food  ;  and  that  the 
heart,  which  contained  so  much  kindliness  and 
honor,  was  generally  covered  witli  a  liinibied  I'rill 
and  soiled  stiirt. 
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Thfi  curiosity  of  Lord  Stowcll  was  remarkable  ;  I 
there  was  no  subject  above  or  beneath  his  inter-  1 
est.  !SU|.erior  to  the  pedantry  or  bombast  which  j 
disdains  common  sources  of  instruction  and  i 
amusement,  he  was  the  most  indefatigable  sight-  ' 
seer  in  Lontlon.  Wliatever  show  could  be  visit-  , 
ed  for  a  shilling  or  less,  was  visited  by  Lord  . 
StoW)  11.  .And  the  author  of  tills  ske'ch  has  been  I 
assured  by  a  friend  that  his  father  had  seen  him, ; 
after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  coming  out  of  | 
one  of  the  penny  show-rooms  in  the  streets  of 
London.  ...  | 

For  table-talk  Lord  Stowell  had  a  hich  reputa-  [ 
lion.  At  dinner,  when  surrounded  by  “  audience,  ( 
few’,  but  ineei,’’  he  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  men.  liis  mind  was  remarkable  for  its  quick- j 
ness  ;  and  hence  he  was  capable  of  jiiv.nu  sudden  ! 

1  I  •  *  ^  ®  . 

and  very  pleasing  turns  to  conversation.  His  | 
Jiumor  was  dry;  his  language  was  teise;  he  I 
would  s.iy  much  in  few  words.  His  memory,  1 
enriched  with  the  spoilsofall  «ges  was  tenacious  j 
and  ready.  At  times,  therefore,  he  would  e.xliibit  j 
vast  stores  of  learning*  and,  in  a  very  agreeable  j 
way,  would  une.xpecleilly  throw  historical  illus-  I 
trationson  the  subject  of  discourse.  His  classical 
quotations,  often  humorously  applied, were  always 
effective.  He  was  a  frequent  and  honored  guest 
at  the  table  of  Dr.  How  lev,  both  when  Bishop  of 
London  and  .Archbishop  of  ('anterhury  ;  and  here, 

\.  hether  in  the  polite  or  profound  scholarship  of 
his  host — himself  also  atone  lime  an  Oxford  Fel¬ 
low  and  a  tutor — he  would  feel  the  ins|iirution  of 
kindred  sympathies.  But  to  a  lawyerf  the  greati-st 
of  all  conversational  treats  was  to  meet  Lord  LIdon 
and  Lord  J?lowell  together  in  a  friendly  dinner¬ 
party  of  lawyers.  Here,  sure  of  deference  and 
appreci.'ition,  each  brother  would  playfully  un¬ 
bend  aAer  the  labors  of  the  day  ;  t  <lk  one  against 
the  other  j  and  narrate  alternately  professional 
anecdotes 

The  volatile  ethereal  es-ence  of  fine  conversa¬ 
tional  wit  can  never  be  conveyed  faithfully  to 
print.  You  nii;<ht  as  well  attempt  to  represent 
Ariel  on  the  stage,  us  to  transfer  to  paper  the 
spirit  of  a  bon  mol. 

Having  attempted  to  cover  myself  by  this  pro¬ 
test,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  jot  down  for  the  reader 
one  or  two  of  tin;  sayings  of  Lord  Stow’ell. 

On  some  occasion,  when  he  had  been  worn  out 
by  a  plague  of  clergymen,  requesting  his  assist¬ 
ance  in  a  parliamentary  measure  which  promised 
to  affect  their  interests,  he  ejai  ulated,  “Those 
parsons  !  1  shove  them  out  by  barrows-ful  !” — .A 
miserable  little  cur  ran  harking  after  him  furious¬ 
ly,  “Ah!”  he  exclaimed,  “get  uli»iig  with  ye, 
vox  et  pricterea  nihil  !" 

Other  bon  mots  of  l.ord  Stowell  are  related, 
which  do  not  appear  very  hrilliant;  and  then  we 
are  told,  that  the  domestic  life  of  Lord  Stowell 
was  amiable:  and,  in  spite  of  his  negligence  in 
attending  pubbe  worship,  he  bore  the  reputation 
of  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a  conscientious  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  of  his  country. —  Turlces'  Life. 

The  Dasish  Poet,  Herk  Amiersf.n. —  [In 
the  third  volume  of  his  Bazaar  the  author  makes 
frequ  nt  mention  of  our  countryman  Mr  \V 
Francis  .Ainsworth  (then  returning  from  his  ar¬ 
duous  travels  in  'Foorkistan),  as  his  most  intimu’e 
compatiion  in  the  voyjige  from  Coustantiiio|iIe  to 
Vienna  ;  and  it  occu  red  to  us  that  our  frii-nd 
naigl.4  remember  some  interesting  particulars  of 


the  popular  Danish  poet,  and  he  kind  enough  to 
favor  us  with  them.  ’Fhc  annexed  is  his  obliging 
aiisw’er  to  our  application  to  that  effect. — Lit.  Ga¬ 
zette  ] 

Fum.  well  do  I  remember  the  poet  .Andersen. 

I  was  introduced  to  him  oii  board  the  steamer 
Ferdinando  Primo,  in  the  (I'oldcii  Horn,  about 
half-pa>t  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  May, 
l'*41,  by  a  distinguished  .Austrian  officer,  who  had 
serv«  d  in  the  Syiiaii  campaign,  and  who  called 
my  atl'  ntion  to  the  p  ct  as  to  a  very  clever  indi¬ 
vidual  who  had  improvised  with  great  success  at 
a  soiree  of  Baron  S^lurmer’s.  Herr  Andersen  was 
a  tall  young  man,  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
pale  color,  yet  somewhat  delicate;  brown  hair, 
and  sharp  nose  and  features,  with  a  very,  very 
sliglit  slouch  in  his  gait,  and  the  sidling  movemeiit 
ofan  abstracted  man.  He  was  friendly  and  cheer¬ 
ful  in  conversation,  although  restless  and  pri- 
orcupc  ;  but  there  was  that  extreme  simplicity  in 
his  iiianneis  and  coniidence  in  others  that  made 
it  impossible  not  to  entertain  feelings  of  regard 
and  interest  for  him  at  once.  On  our  arrival  at 
the  quarantine-station  at  Orsova,  my  Austrian 
friend  was  rpiartereil  with  two  other  oHio-rs  in 
one  house,  Andersen  and  myself  occupying  the 
I  wo  rooms  of  another.  We  had  therefore  ten 
days  of  intimate  acquaintanceship  ;  and  1  certain¬ 
ly  rejoiced  very  mueh  in  the  good  fortune  that 
had  given  me  so  plea-ant,  and  in  every  respect 
so  gentlemanly  a  companion  in  durance  vile;  1 
use  the  term  ^  genllemanly’  considerately,  for  his 
manners  were  in  every  respect  those  of  a  person 
of  cultivated  intellect  and  refined  feelings.  Al¬ 
though  always  cheerful  and  companionable, 
there  was  never  any  thing  light  or  frivolous  in 
his  conduct.  As  we  used  to  write  all  the  morn¬ 
ing,  we  did  not  meet  much  till  dinner-time.  “  Do 
you  know,”  he  said  to  me  one.  day,  “  how  this 
Hungarian  soup  is  made  — By  leaving  water  for 
a  week  in  the  pantry  where  the  meat  is  kept,” 
he  answered  quit  kly,  upon  my  a*  kiiowledging 
niy  culinary  ignorance.  Certainly,  the  soup  serv¬ 
ed  up  in  quarantine  des-’rved  to  be  so  considered. 
Herr  Andersen  was  naturally  of  a  pious  turn  of 
mind,  and  observed  the  ^tabbath  strictly,  putting 
by  his  papers,  and  doing  no  work  on  that  day. 
“  The-e  people,”  he  said  to  me  of  s--nic  Walla- 
chians,  who  were  boisterously  enjoying  the  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  in  rpiarantine,  “  by  putting  on  their 
best  clothes,  think  that  it  is  Sunday.”  One  even- 
in>t  we  had  a  severe  thunder-storm  :  “  I  have 
learned  to  d>  spise  the  dread  of  thunder  as  super¬ 
stitious,”  he  said,  in  his  peculiar  non<  halant  man- 
j  Her,  “  since  1  have  learned  to  feel  and  appreciate 
the  goodness  of  God.” 

H'  rr  Andersen  was  very  skilful  in  cutting  out 
paper.  The  drawings  of  the  .Mewb-wis,  or  turn¬ 
ing  dervishes,  in  my  .Asiatic  travels,  are  from  cut¬ 
tings  of  his,  and  1  iiave  still  some  reminiscences 
of  tins  kind  in  my  pos8>’S.-ion.  I  enclos-^  a  poem 
of  which  he  gave  me  a  copy,  but  my  memorv  does 
not  allow  me  to  say  vv  hether  he  said  it  was  his  or 
not.  I  b  -lieve  not,  but  that  he  was  very  partial 
to  it.  W'^heii  we  got  out  of  quarantine,  as  we 
had  a  day’s  leisure  in  Orsova,  waiting  for  the 
so  amboal,  we  hired  a  carriage  to  convey  us  to  the 
baths  of  Mahadia,  situ  ited  ainids*  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  mountain-scenery,  and  much  frequented 
by  Wallachiai  s  and  Hungarians,  Unluckily  Herr 
Andr-rscii  wa-  so  unwell, anrl  so  much  indisposed 
by  the  rude  jolting  of  the  car,  that  before  he  had  got 
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a  mile  lie  gave  the  journey  up,  as  being  beyond  liis 
strength,  and  returned  on  loot,  hiaving  me,  to  my 
great  regret,  to  proceed  alone  to  Mahadia.  1  was 
so  much  hurt,  that  bad  liiere  l)cen  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  the  place  1  should  have  returned 
with  him.  On  going  up  the  river  D.iiiuhe,  he 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  two  Armenian  hoys, 
who  were  going,  under  the  care  of  an  amiahleand 
unprejudiced  monk,  to  an  A ustrian  Academy .  It 
was  evident  that  any,  however  remote,  a  prospect 
of  civilizing  tlie  East  was  like  a  gleam  of  sun¬ 
shine  to  him.  At  I*e-th  1  began  to  lose  sight  of 
him,  for  he  had  provided  himself  with  introduc¬ 
tions,  where  I  was  a  mere  bird  of  passage. 

\V.  Francis  Ainsworth. 

The  Consequences  of  Smoking. — The  wide¬ 
spread  habit  of  smoking  has  not  yet  had  due  me¬ 
dical  attention  paid  to  it  and  its  consequences. 
It  is  only  by  two  or  three  years’  observations 
that  Dr.  Laycock  had  become  fully  aware  of  the 
great  changes  induced  in  the  system  by  the  abuse 
of  tobacco,  and  of  the  varied  and  obscure  forms  of 
disease  to  which  especially  excessive  smoking 
gave  origin.  He  proceeded  to  state  some  ofthcm 
as  they  were  met  with  in  the  pharyngical  mncuns 
membrane,  the  stoinucb,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the 
brain,  and  the  nervous  system.  'I’lie  tobacco  con¬ 
sumed  by  habitual  smokers  varied  from  half  an 
ounce  to  twelve  ounces  per  w’eek,  tlie  usual  quan¬ 
tity  from  two  to  three  ounces.  Inveterate  cigar 
smokers  will  consume  from  four  to  five  dozen  per 
week. 

The  first  morbid  result  is  an  inflammatory  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mucous  ineinhrane  of  the  lips  and 
longue  ;  then  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  sutfer, — the 
mucous  membrane  becoming  dry  and  congested. 
If  the  thorax  be  examined  well,  it  will  be  found 
slightly  swollen,  with  congested  veins  mean¬ 
dering  over  the  suface,  and  here  and  there  a  streak 
of  mucus.  Action  ascends  upw’ards  into  the  poste¬ 
rior  iiares,  and  there  is  adiscliargi-  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  pli  irynx,  and  irritation  is  felt  within 
the  anterior  narcs.  The  eye  becomes  affected 
with  beat,  slight  redness,  laclirymation,  and  a  pe¬ 
culiar  spasmodic  action  ofthe  orbicularis  muscle, 
experienced  together  witli  intolerance  of  light  on 
awaking  from  sleep  in  the  morning.  The  frontal 
sinuses  do  not  escape,  but  there  is  a  heavy  dull 
ache  in  their  region. 

Descending  down  the  alimentary  canal  we 
come  to  the  stomach,  where  the  results,  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases,  are  symptoms  of  gastritis.  Pain,  ten¬ 
derness,  and  a  constant  ^nsation  of  sickline'i.s  and 
desire  to  expectorate,  belong  to  this  atiection. 

The  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  impaired 
by  the  intiu-^nce  of  the  narcotic  on  the  nervous 
system  ;  hut  a  morbid  state  of  the  larynx,  trachea 
and  lungs  results  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
smoke.  The  voice  is  observed  to  he  rendered 
hoarser,  and  with  a  deeper  tone.  Sometimes  a 
short  cough  results;  and  a  case  of  ulceration  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  came  under  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  notice.  The  patient  was  such  a  slave  to  the 
habit,  that  he  hardly  ever  had  the  pipe  out  ofliis 
moutli  l^imilar  sutierings  have  been  caused  by 
similar  practices  iii  other  instances. 

Another  form  is  a  slight  tickling  low  down  in 
the  pharynx  or  trachea  ;  and  ttie  jiatient  conglis, 
or  railier  hawks  up,  a  grumous-lookiug  blood.  It 
is  so  alarming  as  to  be  mistakahlu  for  pulmonarv 
haemoptysis. 


The  action  of  tobacco-smoking  on  the  heart  is 
depressing;  and  some  individuals  who  feel  it  in 
this  organ  more  tbiiii  others  complain  of  an  uneasy 
sensation  about  the  left  nipple — a  distressing  feel¬ 
ing,  not  amounting  to  faintness,  hut  allied  to  it 
Tlie  action  of  the  heart  is  observed  to  be  feeble 
and  irregular.  An  uneasy  feeling  is  also  experi¬ 
enced  in  or  beneath  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  of- 
tener  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left. 

On  the  brain  the  use  of  tobacco  appears  to  di¬ 
minish  the  rapidity  ofcereliral  action,  and  check 
the  flow  of  ideas  througli  the  mind.  It  difl’ers 
from  opium  and  lienbane,  and  ratlier  excites  to 
wakefulness,  like  green  tea,  tiian  composes  .to 
sleep — induces  a  dreaminess  which  leaves  noiin- 
pression  on  the  memory,  leaving  a  great  suscep¬ 
tibility,  indicated  by  alremhliiig  ofthe  hamis  and 
irritability  of  temper.  Such  are  secondary  results 
of  smoking.  So  are  blackness  of  tlie  teeth  anti 
giiin-hnils  ;  there  is  also  a  sallow  palene*s  of  the 
complex  on,  an  irresoluleness  of  disposition,  a 
want  of  life  and  energy,  and,  in  constant  smokers 
who  do  not  drink,  a*  tendency  to  pulmonary 
piithisis. 

Dr.  Wright  of  Hirmingliam,  in  a  communication 
to  the  author,  fully  corroborates  his  opinions ;  and 
both  agree  that  smoking  produces  gastric  disorders, 
coughs,  and  inflammatory  afl'eclions  ofthe  larynx 
and  jiharynx,  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  lowness 
of  spirits;  and,  in  short,  is  very  injurious  to  the 
respiratory,  circulatng,  alimentary,  and  nervous 
s)  stems. — Literarij  Gazette. 


Statue  of  O’Connei.i.. — Hogan’s  colossal 
statue  of  the  Liberator  has  been  transported  from 
Home  to  its  destination  in  Dublin,  where  tlie 
Royal  Exchange  is  appointed  for  its  site.  It  is 
eiglit  feet  high,  of  Carrara  marble,  ami  stated  to 
he  a  good  likeness.  The  coslunie  is  that  of  a 
Roman  Tribune,  and  the  attitude  that  of  an  orator 
haranguing  the  people. 

Varieties  of  Jealousy. — Men  tire  prouder  of 
what  others  admire,  though  they  themselves  can¬ 
not  see  its  beauty,  than  of  that  they  the  most 
fervently  admire,  if  it  he  not  appreciated  by 
others.  Many  a  husband,  for  instance,  is  proud 
of  the  wife  to  whose  charms  he  has  been  long  in- 
difierent.  Hence  the  existence  of  jealousy  where 
there  is  no  love.  Pride,  self-love,  and  even  ha¬ 
tred,  have  each  their  respective  jealousy  ;  for  the 
success  of  others  is  often  resented  as  an  injury  to 
ourselves.  Many  dissent  from  Rochefoucauld’s 
maxim,  that  there  is  some'hingin  the  misfortunes 
of  our  friends  not  altogether  unpleasing  to  us  ; 
but  few  will  deny  that  they  feel  a  certain  pain  in 
witnessing  the  pleasures  of  their  enemies.  These 
feelings  are  but  so  many  varieties  of  jealousy. 


Recreation  for  the  People— -The  King  of 
Prussia  has,  it  is  stated  from  Rerlin,  devoted  no 
less  a  Slim  than  J£l’J0,Hno  to  the  formation  of  a 
covered  garden  in  the  centre  of  that  city,  to  he 
used  as  a  winter  promenade  by  its  inhabitants.  A 
regulated  temperature  is  to  he  maintained,  and 
rare  exotics  of  warmer  climes  cultivated  in  tliis 
truly  royal  design. 
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Talks  for  the  Marines. — You  must  know 
that,  at  this  time  oftlie  year,  noblemen  and  cirnn- 
try  gentlemen,  unoccn[)ied  with  their  parli  imenl- 
arv  duties,  devote  themselves  to  those  td'  their  sta¬ 
tion.  A  few  still  etnploy  their  time  in  sintoting  ; 
hut  the  majority  have  given  up  that  amusement, 
together,  as  you  were  informed  the  other  day, 
with  the  preservation  of  game.  The  great 
body  of  landowners  either  remain  on  their  es¬ 
tates,  or  go  about  doing  good  ;  and  among  the 
various  labors  of  benev«>lence,  is  that  of  attending 
meetings  of  agricultural  societies,  which  liny 
have  established  in  dilfereiit  counties,  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  husbandry.  One  of  the  chief  (dtjectsof 
these  societies  is  the  reward  and  encouragement 

^  ^  O 

of  industrious  atul  well-conducted  lahorers.  Now, 
the  newspapers,  almost  daily,  publish  reports  of 
agricultural  meetings  ;  but  th<‘se  reports  are  so 
shamefully  falsified,  that  one  blushes  even  to  re¬ 
peat  tlicin.  W’lwit  do  you  think  are  the  rewards 
and  encourajiennjnts  wliieti  they  rej)res»  lit  onr 
munificent  landlords  and  generous  luriners  as  be¬ 
stowing  on  their  meritorious  servjinls?  A  pair  of 
lioots  to  an  old  man  who  has  lived  nil  his  life  on 
7s.  a  w'cek,  and  never  cost  his  parish  a  sixpence  ! 
A  suit  ofclothesto  the  father  of  the  largest  family, 
who  has  maintained  his  wife  and  children  on  the 
smallest  earnings!  A  flitch  ufliacon — (gammon 
you  will  sayj — to  a  carter  or  a  ploughman,  for  In 
or  years’  good  beliavioiir  !  And  tlie.se  stories  tlie 
newspapers  tell  us  as  gr.avdy  aiul  coolly  as  any 
inisslatcinent  was  ever  made  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons  !  As  if  nohlemen,  and  gentlemen,  and 
opulent  yeomen  would  think  of  ncompens- 
ing  a  life  of  toil  and  honciity.or  a  ipiarter  of  a 
cetitiiry  of  heroin  <  ndiirance,  on  the  scale  on 
which  they  would  rewani  a  good  hoy  at  school,  or 
tip  a  footman  or  a  waiter  at  an  inn.  Oh,  pooh  ! 
stuff  and  nonsense  !  the  obsiirdity  is  too  glaring 
even  for  a  juke.  The  f-ict  is  this:  the  agricnliu- 
ral  socieiies  throughout  England  have  provided 
in  their  respective  d  stricts — not  an  alinsiiouse, 
no — but  a  set  of  comfortable  cottag*  s  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  all  wornont  laborers  whose  wages 
have  been  insnflicient  to  enable  them  to  put  any 
thing  by.  The  prizes  for  industry,  economy,  and 
steadiness  consist  in  nominations  to  the>e  cottages, 
in  which  hoard,  as  well  as  lodging,  is  gratuitous¬ 
ly  supplied  to  the  inmates.  Prizemen,  less  ne¬ 
cessitous,  are  presented  with  a  good  ronml  sum  of 
money  ;  anil  as  for  hoots  and  smock-frocks,  and 
sides  of  bacon,  such  small  ipianlities  are  awarded 
to  hard-working  fellows  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  at  some  particular  haymaking  or  har¬ 
vest.  A  good  fat  porker  is  f’rcrpienlly  one  of 
those  rewards  of  merit ;  for  in  point  of  generosity 
the  agricultural  societies  go  the  wliole  hog. 
They  not  uncommonly  present  a  stock  of  hahy- 
linen  to  an  exemplary  mother,  or  even  fir  d  a  wed¬ 
ding  dress  for  an  active  milkmaid.  In  short, 
their  object  is  the  creation  of  a  happy  peasantry — 
“  their  country's  pride  and  they  have  succeeded 
in  it  to  an  extent  which  is  absolutely  notorious. 
And  this  the  fifth  story  that  “  Punch”  has  related 
— to  the  Marines. — Punch. 


Guizot  and  the  Spanish  Marriages. — The 
lierue  Dcs  Deux  contains  an  article  on  the 

Spanish  marriage,  supposed  to  he  from  M.  Gui¬ 
zot’s  own  pen.  In  this  article  the  writer  admits 


that  M.  Guizot  engaged  with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
to  put  off  tlie  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  iMont- 
pciisicrwilh  the  infanta  until  the  tiueen  of  Spain 
should  he  possessed  of  direct  lieirs  ;  nor  is  it  de¬ 
nied  that  he  has  broken  that  engagement :  but 
there  is  an  attempt  to  justify  liis  breach  of  faiili 
by  charging  Lord  Palmerston  with  having  been 
the  first  to  depart  from  the  arrangement  made  with 
his  predecessor  in  office.  Lord  Palmerston,  it  is 
affirmed,  commenced  by  bringing  forward  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  under  the  auspices  oT 
England,  as  candidate  lor  liie  liand  of  (^ueen 
Isabella;  whereas  it  bad  been  previously  agreed 
on  both  sides,  that  tiie  candidates  for  that  honor 
should  be  limited  to  the  descendants  of  IMiilip  V'. 
But  it  is  denied,  on  the  other  side,  that  Lord  l*al- 
merston  ever  made  any  proposal  of  the  kind 
alleged  ;  and  it  is  m.''.ititained  that  he  expressly 
refused  to  patronize  tlie  claim  of  Prince  Leopold, 
openly  decLaring  liis  opinion  to  be,  that  the  most 
eligible  liiisbanci  tor  tlie  Ciueeii  would  be  one  of 
her  cousin.**,  the  two  sons  of  Don  Francisco  de 
Paula.  He  assigned  reasons  for  giving  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  Don  Henry,  a  Prince  of  higher  oualiiies 
and  firmer  cliaracter  than  his  brother.  for 
the  very  same  reasons  it  is  alleged  that  it  better 
suited  the  views  of  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Ciuizot 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  imbecile  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  1  e  Assis. 


The  Slavisilness  of  Freemen.— In  nocoun* 
Iry  lias  there  bteii  such  an  incessant  struggle  for 
the  achievement  of  political  and  social  independ¬ 
ence  as  in  England,  and  what  Is  the  result }  Our 
minds  arc  slaves  to  opinion,  and  our  bodies  and 
habits  to  fasliion.  Not  to  opinion  only,  but  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  enforced  by  pains  and  penalties, 
are  we  mental  bondsmen  ;  for,  instead  of  saying 
or  writing  what  we  think,  we  are  obliged  to  think 
what  we  may  say  or  write.  Our  ortbodo.x  faith, 
for  instance,  lias  been  repeatedly  altered  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  if  we  impugn  tlio  last  enact¬ 
ment,  we  do  it  at  onr  peril.  No  habeas  corpus 
have  we  for  the  mind,  enabling  it  to  come  into 
court,  and  demand  why  it  has  been  placed  under 
restraint.  The  earthly  part  of  God's  image  may 
walk  erect  and  nnsiiackied,  but  its  divine  portion 
must  wear  chains,  ami  bide  itself,  if  it  would 
avoid  persecution,  llumicide  is  punisiiable,  but 
tbouglit-icide,  or  the  strangling  of  the  reasonable 
faculty,  is  legal  Hurkeing,  specially  protected  by’ 
cburcli  and  state.  How  fortunate  for  individuals, 
and  bow  favorable  to  general  morality,  that  we 
may  all  become  hypocrites,  ami  make  use  of 
speech  to  conceal,  not  to  disclose  onr  sentiments  ! 


Droll  Typogracmic  Accide.nt. — The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Chronicle  advertises  a  fme-arls  subscrip¬ 
tion  fund,  which  tlius  conchide.s,  in  cnnseijuence 
of  a  paragr  aph  from  anotlier  part  of  the  paper 
having  been  accidently  transferred  to  ihe  tail  of 
the  announcement ; — “A  liaddock  was  captured 
off  VVbitebaven  last  week,  in  the  belly  of  which 
was  found  a  considerable  part  of  a  joiner’s  two- 
foot  rule.” 
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Im.usions  often  the  seeo  ok  kealities, — ; 
‘Chivalry,’  says  Madame  do  Stael,  ‘is  to  modern 
what  tlie  iieroic  age  was  to  aneient  times  :  all  the 
noble  recollections  of  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
attached  to  it.  At  all  the  great  periods  of  iiistory, 
men  have  embraced  some  sort  of  ei.thusiastic  sen¬ 
timent  as  an  universal  principal  (*f  action.’  En¬ 
thusiasm,  the  presumed  prompting  of  the  Cod 
within  us  or  above  us,  may  be  t)ftcn  mist  iken  in 
its  object;  but  it  is  generally  elevating  in  its  re¬ 
sult.  Even  the  Crusade.s  w  ere  productive  of  ma¬ 
ny  beneficial  consequences.  The  past  golden  age  j 
is  a  future  one  to  moralists,  as  that  of  cliivalry  isj 
to  warriors  and  lovers.  W  hat  sigtiifics  the  ques-| 
tion  of  fact  ?  To  believe  in  an  ennobling  illusion  | 
goes  far  towards  converting  it  into  reality,  for  all ' 
lofty  retrospections  tire  fore-shadowuig.  Thej 
«ver-e.\isling  tradition  of  a  former  Paradise  on  I 
earth,  is  a  presumption,  if  not  a  foundation,  for  I 
its  future  existence.  All  ideal  beauty,  wlietlicr  j 
physical  or  moral,  may  be  only  a  dim  remi<'is-' 
fence  of  the  native  land  of  onr  first  ptirents.  The| 
sculptures  of  Piiidias,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, ' 
the  doctrines  of  IMato,  all  the  great  woiks  of  Art, 
Itave  derived  their  inspirations  from  the  same! 
source.  To  believe  in  a  future  (iolden  Age  is  to  ‘ 
sculpture  a  moral  Venus  de  Medici  witii  the  mind  ; ' 
and  who  shall  deny  that  Time,  becoming  its  Pvg- 1 
malion,  may  animate  the  beautiful  image  by  the! 
aid  of  Minerva  ; 

Remarkable  Phenomenon — The  sea,  at  aj 
short  distance  from  the  coast  here,  has  presented 
some  remarkable  appearances  during  the  present 
week.  On  Tuesday  last,  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  about  low  water,  the  sea,  for  about 
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thirty  vurdsfrom  the  sliure,  and  along  the  coast 
from  the  Cove  to  the  bay  of  Nigg,  appeared  of  a 
purple  color,  and  continued  to  darken  as  the  af¬ 
ternoon  advanced.  Our  intbrmant,  who,  with  a 
large  number  of  fishermen,  observed  the  appear¬ 
ance,  thinking  it  might  arise  from  a  reflec  tion  of 
the  sky,  went  out  in  ;i  boat  and  examined  the 
water.  To  his  astonishment,  he  found  the  boat 
actually  in  a  sea  of  purple,  and  the  water  of  a 
glutinous  nature,  containing  so  much  coloring 
matter  that  it  actually  dyed  red  whatever  object 
it  touched.  No  ellluvia  could  be  peuceived  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  water.  As  the  tide  rose,  the  col¬ 
ored  water  packed  closer  inshore,  and  continued 
to  become  darker  and  darker.  Next  afternoon, 
the  same  ap[»earances  w'cre  observ*  d  to  occur,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent.  W’e  wish  some  of  onr 
scientific  friends  would  aflbrd  us  a  clue  to  the 
cause  of  this  ph  nomenon.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
seems  ever  to  have  been  observed  in  this  quarter 
before,  although,  perlnqis,  in  other  places  such 
appearances  may  have  hcen  W'ltnessed.  W'^e  may 
state  that,  on  .Monday,  the  fishermen  between 
this  and  the  ('ove  observed  the  sea,  at  about  70 
or  80  yards  from  the  shore,  breaking  out  in  dark 
spots,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  multiplied 
and  magnified  till  they  presented  the  appearance 
above-mentioned  — .Hherdeen  Herald, 
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